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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A PERSUASION of the Utility of a 
A conciſe Hiſtory of Modern Europe 
induced the Author to undertake this Work: 

and he has had the Satisfaction to find his 

Opinion juſtified by that of the Public. The 

Epiſtolary Form was choſen, as beſt calcu= 

lated inttacing the Concatenation of Events, 

for uniting the Accuracy of the Chronolo- 43 

ger with the Entertainment of the Memo- 1 

rialiſt. And the Character of a Nobleman 

and à Father was aſſumed, in order to give 
more Weight to the Moral and Political 

Maxims, and to entitle the Author to offer, 

Without ſeeming to dictate to the World, 
ſuch Reflections on Life and Manners as 
are ſuppoſed more immediately to belong 

to the higher Orders in Society. 


To this Edition, is added a Chronologi- 
cal Table of Contents: 


Ie A 3 


| EHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLE or CONTENTS 


by THE 


FIRST VOLUME: 


OF THR 


Hiſtory of Modern Europe. 


* * * * 4 a 12 * - - 
Ah . . ea, 4 92 1 1 IE 
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— _—_— — 


F 


From the PEACE of WrsT HAL IIA, in 1648, to the 
PEACE of PARIS] in es 


. 1 r r :-Þc- 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, . Settlement of the 


_ Barbanans. | 
A. 8 ; | Page 
HE ſubject e ü 
View of the ſtate of Ancient Zurope 
The Northern nations never: hol y conquered by the Ro- 


mans ibid. 

476 They break from "their foreſts and faſtneſſes, and finally ſab- 
8 vert the Roman Empire 3 
Moral and political cauſes of that great event 1 ibid. 


To be aſcribed more immediately to the too great ex ent of the 
Roman dominion, and to the debaſing influence of its deſ- 


potic government — . 7 
Cauſes of the ruin of the Roman republic #7 8 
Of the decline of the Imperial power E 
The treaſons of the ſoldiery, . eſpecially of the 1 
bands 
The diſſolute lives of the emperors, and the removal of the 
imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople ibid. 
The diſputes between the Chriſtians dad Pagans, and between 
the different Chriſtian ſects 


8 
The Oy of the Barbarians in virtue and in valour 10 | 
A 4 oe | IK | 


4. 
C-O N T EN T 8. | 
. 4 „ Page 
The defpicable policy of the Romans in purchaſing their for- 
bearance, and taking large bodies of them into pay SY 


— 


A. D 


1 

The Viſigoths plant themſelves in Spain; the Franks in Gaul; 
the Saxons in the Roman provinces of South Britain; the 
Huus in Pannonia; the Oſtrogoths in Italy and the adjacent 
provinces, by the beginning of the ſixth century ibid. 
A total change takes place in the ſtate of Europe ibid, 
That change not to be lamented - ibid, 
The contempt of the Barbarians for the Roman improvements, 
and ies caſe | < | - ibid. 


4: 1 PE I 
Stem of Policy and Legiflation eſtabliſhed by the Barbarians, 
on their Settlement in the Provinces of the Roman Empire. 


The primitive government of the barbarous invaders, like that 
of the ancient Germans, a kind of military democracy, un- 


— 


der a general or chieftain 1 - 14 
They conſidered their conqueſts as common property, in which 
all had a right to a ſhare - 5s 1 
After ſettling in the provinces of the Roman empire, they eſta- 
bliſhed a new ſpeeies of government, known by the name of 
the Feudal Syſtem . - ibid. 
The advantages and diſadvantages of that government I7 
The bond of political union feeble, and the ſources of difſen- 
fion many - | = - 18 
A ſeudal kingdom commonly torn by domeſtic broils, and 
little capable of any foreign enterpriſe . 
The judicial proceedings of the Barbarians long veryahſurd ib. 
| Reſentment almoſt the ſole motive for proſecuting crimes, and 
the gratification of that paſſion the chief rule in puniſhing 
1 5 4 - ibid. 
The feudal ſyſtem, with all its imperfections, yet leſs degrading 
to humanity than the uniform preſſure of Reman deſpo- 
tiſm - 3 - 19 


> 1 TTY III. 


"Riſe of the French Monarchy, and Hiftory of Princes under 
the Kings of the Firſt Race. 


Introductory reflections on Hiſtorical Compoſition _... ibid, 
Modern hiſtory of little importance before the time of Charle- 

magne 8 - of 15 oa | 5 8 
The French monarchy firſt claims our attention ibid. 


486 Clovis, king of the Franks, ſon of Childeric, and grandſon of 
Merovius (head of the Salian tribe), gains a victory over 
Syagrius, a Roman uſurper in that province, and founds the 


kingdom of France 1 as ibid. 
Wo, | He 


# 3 
| LON TT ENCE MLI 
A. D. 


He defeats the Allemani at Tolbiac, and is baptiſed, with 7 
155 moſt the whole French nation 
8e Vanquiſhes Alaric, king of the Vilgoths, and adds Acquizine 
to the kingdom of France 
- Disfigures the latter part of his reign by cruelties and bene 


toward the princes of his blood 
511 Dies, after attempting to atone for his crimes, by buildiog — 
endowing churches and monaſteries ibid. 


' The grandeur of the French monarchy much impaired by be- 
ing divided among his four ſons ; ; Thierri, OLE Clo- 


|  domir; and Clotaire ibid. 
462 A like diviſion tskes place on the death of Clotaire, the ſole ſuc- 
ceſſor of his brothers and nephews ibid. 


Two rival queens Brunechilda wife to Sigebert, king of Auſtra- 
ſia, and Fredegonda wife to Chilperic, king of Soiſſons, os 
; crifice every thing to their bloody ambition 

613 Clotaire II. 2 of Chilperic and Fredegonda, being left ſole 
monarch of France, re- eſtabliſhes r and gains the 
hearts of his ſubjects ibid, 

6 32 Dagobert, the ſon and ſucceſſor 6f Clotaire, (by his vices, and 
his imprudent policy, in committing all real power to the 
Mayors of the palace), greatlyſweakens the royal authority ib. 

644 His two ſons, Sigebert II. and Clovis II. his um ſucceſſors, 


only the founders of new conveuts ibid. 
Several ſucceeding kgs, _ denominated lake. equally 
inſigniſicant 24 


590 Pepin Heriftel, duke of Auſtraſia, aſeriinticedrtiifireckin, on. 
deer the name of Mayor, and goverhs France equitably 
twenty-eight years ibid. 
714 After his death, Charles Martel, his natural fon aſſumes the 
government of the kin ibid. 

751 And Pepin, the ſon of — * the Grdrniginds3:.00- 
cluding for ever the deſcendants of Clovis, or the = ag 
vingian m_ from the throne of France _ - | ibid. 


LETTER W. 


Spain under the 3 of the Vifigoths, = * we 
Moors, till the Reign of Abdurrahman. 


467 The Vifi goths found their monarchy in this Roman province 25 
Ihe clergy early poſſeſſed of great power in Spain, which be- 
comes a theatre of revolutions and crimes - Ibid. 

585 Leovegild, an Arian, puts to death his ſon Hetmenegild, be- 
cauſe he had embraced the Catholic Faith - 26 

612 Sifebut diſpoſſeſſes the Greek emperors of that territory they had 
continued to hold on the coaſts of the Mediterranean, and 
obliges all the Jews in his own "domigiong on pain of death, 

to receive baptiſm. - did. 


* "amba, who had defeated the Saracens, the countrymen and 
ſollowerz 


1 CONTENTS. 


. | Pags 
followers of Mahomet, is excluded the tlirotie, becau x 

| had been clothed in the habit of a penitem, by a ghoſtly 
trick, whilſt labouring under the influence of poiſon, 26 
512 The Saracens of Mauritania, under the name of Moors, make 
themſelves maſters of Spain, and put an end tothe empire of 

an . 127 
717 Pelagius, a pridce of the blood royal; retires into the mountains 
of Aſturias, and there founds a little Chriſtian kingdom 28 

732 The Moos defeared by Charles Martel, in attempting to pene- 
| trate into France 6 - ibid. 
Spain at firſt very miſerable under its Mooriſh governors, who 

| were depetident on the viceroy of Africa ibid. 
756 But afterward happy and flouriſhing under the dominion of 
Abdurrahman, who founds at Cordova a Mahometan king - 
dom independent of the Califs, or ſucceſſors of the Prophet, 
and their African viceroy _ 9 

EBT TT ER V. | 

Taly under the Dominion of the Oftrageths, and under the 
Lombards till the Reign of Luitprand. 
493 Theodoric, the firſt Gothic king of Italy, and ſeveral of his 


| ſucceſſors, princes of much prudence and humanity 
554 The Oſtrogoths ſubdued; and Italy recovered, by the generals 


#* 


of Juſtinian, emperor of Conſtantinople „„ 200d. - 
568 Great part of Italy ſeized by Alboinus, king of the Lombards 3'r 
He eſtabliſhes the feudal policy in his dominions ibid. 
586 Autharis, one of his ſucceſſors, perfects that form of govern- 
ment . — oy 0%. od; | 2 

And embraces Chriſtianity I 0 | ibid. 
643 Rotharis gives written laws to the Lombards ibid. 
668 Grimoald reforms the laws of Rotharis 5 ibid. 


Luitprand forms the deſign of making himſelf maſter of Italy 33 
726 This project favoured by the edict of Leo Iſauricus, emperor of 
Conſtantinople, prohibiting the worſhip of images 4 
727 The Italians have recourſe to arms in fupport of the worſhip 
pf images - 2G - 35 
528 Luitprand, taking advantage of this tumult, lays fiege to Ra- 
* 5 venna, the ſeat of the Exarch or imperial governor, and car- 
ries it by ſtorm - - - ibid; 
FCC 

Riſe of the Pope's Temporal Power, with ſome Account of 
the Affairs of Italy; the Empire of Conſtantinople, and the 
1 "war of France; from the Timeof Charles Martel to that 

a 
The grand aim of the papal policy, to free the city of Rome 
the ſeat of the apoſtolic court, from the dominion of the 
Greek emperors, without ſubjecting it to the Lombard 
kings * 4 438 36 
Gregory 


har iemagne. : 


* 4 0 
a 
2 


| CONTENTS 
A. D. 


729 The emperor, notwithſtanding this ſervice, perſiſts in his deſign 


of aboliſhing the worſhipof images in his Italian dominions 33 


731 Gregory applies for ptotection to Charles Martel who then 
Ly, verned France, and Charles becomes the guardian of the 
Church N | - | - 38 
741 Conſtantine Copronymus not only renews his father's edles 
againſt the worſhip of images, but prohibits the invocation 
of ſaints #40 | * SOT 5 40 
This new edict confirms the — citizens 22 in * 
reeſolution they had taken, at the inſtigation Popes 

. ſeparating themſclves entirely from the Greek empire 41 
They accordingly revolt, and drive out of their city ſuch of 
the Imperial officers as had hitherto been ſuffered 8 

there | | 


751 Pope Zachary encourages Pepin, ſon of Charles Martel, to 


dethrone Childeric III. and aſſume the title of king of 

France : \ - + i M} ibid, 

754 1 in 1 to his ſpiritual benefactor, marches into 

taly, and obliges Aſtulphus, king of the Lombards, to 

dieſiſt from an attempt upon Rome - 42 

755 He takes the ſame journey a ſccond time did. 

756 More effectually humbles Aſtulphus, and founds the temporal 

power of the popes, by beſtowing on the ſee of Rome a con- 
ſiderable territory in Italy, raviſhed from the Lombards 


7 


786 He dies, after dividing his dominions between his two ſons, 


Char les and Carloman f . 44 


LET TE. Rv. 


Britain, from the Time it was relinquiſhea by the Romans, to 
the End of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

48 The Romans finally evacuate Britain © 8 ibid. 
The degenerate inhabitants of South Britain, aſter the Roman 
legions are withdrawn, unable to defend themſelves againſt 
the Scots and Picts 3 3 - ibid. 
449 They apply to the Romans, but without effect, and ultimately 

to the Saxons for protection 8 2's 4 
450 The Saxons and Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, come to their 2 
j fiſtance, and repel the Scots and Picts > 47 
584 But afterward enter into a league with thoſe barbarous inva- 
ders, and make themſelves maſters of all the low country of 
South Britain — - 49 
827 "The Seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy, formed in the courſe of 
the Saxon conqueſts, united under Egbert king of Weſſex 51 


The Anglo-Saxons converted to Chriſtianity before this pe- 


riod . - ibid, 


Tut having received that doftrine throngh the polluted chan. 
: 3 : | | eee 00 


| MM Page 
8 Gregory II. more afraid of Luitprand than of the emperot 
* Leo, retakes Ravenna, with the noe of the Venetians 36 


. 


1 


edntitnts 
Page 


-nels of the church of Rome, it had little effect in either 
_ fokeniag their minds or purifying their morals | 32 


L E T T ER VI 


Government and Laws of the Anglo- Saxon. 


As the Sasons father extirpated than ſubdued the natives; 
_ had no occaſion to _— thetnſelves with feudal 7 


vices 
They tranſplanted itito Britain _—_ civil and nilitary age 
tions | 101d. 
Their king was only the firſt tine of the community, and his 
authority, which was very limited, 3 chiefly on his 
| rſonal qualities ibid. 
They had, at all times, a nativhal council, a Wittenagemot, or 
affembly of the wiſe men; whoſe conſent was neceſſary to 
the enacting of laws, and to give ſanction to the meaſures of 
public adminiſtration 
The members of this aſſembly the principal landboldets | be 
The Saxons, like all the German nations, divided into three 
orders of men ; the noble, the free, and the ſervile ib. 
The Shiremotes, here all the freeholders aſſembled twice a 
year, well calculated for the ſupport of general libert 
The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons er mild ib. 


AS. 


Their judicial proofs very ſingular 56 
The abſurdities of the ordeal . ibid, 
Their manners always rude, and oe knowledge of the arts 

imperfect 7 - . Ibid; 


L ET TE N I 
Reign of Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, King of 
France and Emperor of the Weſt. 


771 Charles ſole ſovereigi of France, in a a of the death 


of his brother Carloman 57 

772 He concludes a 1 with the Samens, whom he had van- 
quiſhed 5 

773 And marches into Italy . Deſiderius, king of the "344 
bards ibid, 

Defeats Defiderius, and takes Vero 60 


774 Reduces Pavia, and pon an end to the en of the Lom- 
ba 


rds | ibid. 
775 Having ſettled the * of Itaty, he marches r 
the Saxons 
776 Defeats them in ſeveral engagement, and treats them wit 
great feverity - 
778 Makes an expedition into Spain, and takes Pampeluna and Sa- 
ragoſſa ibid 


Become maſter of France, Italy, and Germany, 15 pays great 
attention to the arts of peace | 65 
Account 


e Of N N EA * 8 


., 1 * 
n TOE 2 9 = 9 67 : 
15 e to the ve, 4 ern earl) gt bonnet 21913. woe 
794 Aſſiſts at the council of Frankfort md zul by 
Goes into Italy to do juſtice to Pope CM 
Soo And is inveſted with the imperial en af the We, W 1 
Duiverſally acknowledged emperor df the Wet, oma 


x after his coronation at 
802 Receives an embaſſy from: Nibephanns,! — — of Conſtant | 
maple, omplimenting him with the title of Auguſtus 15. 
And from the 2 caliph, —— Wirkt the pre- 
ſent of a ſtriking clock ibid. 
3 _ learning en, in Aſia, badet A- Rachid and his 
5 ucc eHHors 9 
808 Charlemaytedelivered "a6 A: \ formidable nagen of be No 75 
mans by the death of their king, Godfrey FA 7 
813 He aſſociates his fon Lewis with him in the empi re l. "ible, 
#19 Dies at Aix-la-Chapelle in . your! WANT 7s 
IF n of his dominions row n gt ua 


& Ee Eoin FS 


Empire 5 Charlemagne and the Church, from the 7 IR Fon 
| 0 


7 his Son, * the N to the Death Ld Te | 
the Bald. | 


$14 Lewis renders himſelf A to the clergy by attempting to 


reform certain abuſes | IS. 

817 Aſſociates his. eldeſt ſon Lothario with him in the empire ib. 
818 Suppreſſes à rebellion in Italy, headed by bis nephew Ber- 
- trand, whom he puniſhes with the loſs of his eyes ibid. 

Is ſeized with remorſe, in conſequence! of this wy," and 
enjoined public penance at his on deſire 77 

329 His three ſons by the firſt bed, among whom he had divided his 
dominions, join in a rebellion inſt him, becauſe he ſought 
ry theru ſome provifion for his fon Char ny by a ſecond 

i my 8 
830 A by bis army, be is made priſoner . ibid. 
Releaſed by the nobility ibig. 
833 Again abandoned by his army, he is depoſed: and clothed in 
the habit of a penitent * 

$34 Obtains abſolution, and is reſtored to his dignity | 
840 Dies near Mentz, in the ret eee of his age 82 


Lothario ſucceeds to the Empire - _ ibid. 
$41 Attempts to ſeize the poſſeffions of his brothers 1 
842 Is defeated and obliged to receive conditiouV: ibid. 
847 Subſcribes the conſtitutions of Merſen 1 
88 " Dies in the-habit of a monk | ibid. : 
Lewis II. his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeds to the kingdom « of 1 and 
the imperial aan 3 1 | bo ibid. 


And 


CON TEN T S. 
A. D. 


And his two younger ſons, among whom he had divided the | 


reſt of his domintons, ſucceed to their ſeveral allotments | bs 
857 France ravaged by the Normans ' 


855 Inyaded by Lewis the Gat; 7 dethrones 3 


Charles the Bald |; 1 enen, bid. 

Lewis expelled, and Charles reſtored: | pert 27 i 4 86 

Examples of the weakneſs of Charjes 642 835 ibid. 
Ambitious projects of the Po | V 21th hh 8 

260 Lathario, king of Lorrain, divorces. his ith> ibid; 


863 Pope Nicholas l. endeavours to force him to take * back 88 


868 He goes to Rome in order W himſ elf 1 
Dies on his way home 10 hd 
Charles the Bald ſucceeds to his Bos 1 


875 The emperor Lewis II. dies without male bales: FO 
Charles the Bald, in prejudice to his brother * German, 


tains the imperial crown 9 ibid. 
| 977 Marches into Italy, in order to expel pel the "AMY 
Purſued thither by 1 his nephew Carloman, ſon of Lewis — 


German, he men to W and dies at a miſerable 
cottage 7 | ibid. 


8 


The Normans or Danes, befare their Settlement i in „ 
England. 
The Normans the inhabitants of the ancient Scandinavia 92 


They become the terror of all the maritime parts of e 15 
Deſcription of their religion and manners 


Their ſingular contempt of death 94 
Their mode of conducting their piratical enterprizes ibid. 

845 They pillage Ronen and burn Paris 95 
877 Charles the Bald publiſhes a Capitular, in order to regulate 
the contributions to be paid to — wi. 


„ T T.E N. XII. 
England, from the End of the Saxon Heptarchy, to the : Death 


F Alfred the Great. 
$27 Egbert, the firſt ſole Monarch * 1 a Prince of "ou 
abilities 

He defeats the Scots and Pits - . 7 
$32 The Danes invade England — 1 ibid. 
835 Expelled by Egbert = - ibid. 
$33 Death of that prince 4. - ibid. 

His ſon Ethelwolf, a weak prince ibid. 

The Danes return, and long ravage England unmoleſted ibid. 
85 1 Defeated by the Anglo Saxons _ 


852 They winter in the iſle of Thanet, and in the ſpring bura the 
cities of London and COT 
ome 


98 
$;4 Ethelwolf makes a pilgrimage to 


* ibid. 
Confers 


e S MT - 


D. Page 
45 0 Confers the tithe on the 4 8 98 
England continue to be infeſted "A * 8 99 
872 Alfred, youngeſt ſon of thelwolt, ſucceeds to the throne, in 
8 conſequence of the death of his elder brothers idid. 

Routs the Danes in ſeveral engagements ibid. 
857 * ack in greater numbers, and reduce the "Anger 2 
to deſpar 


Alfred. abandoned by his ſubjects, i is obliged to lay afide. the 
enſigns of his dignity, and affume = ors A e ib. 
$80 Throws off that diſgui e £ — 
Defeats the Danes With great laughter | 
Allows a body of the vanquiſhed enemy to ſettle i in Northam 
berland, on their conſenting ta embrace Chriſtianity 
Eftabliſhes a regular pro oy EP Ge: of bis kingdom _ 1 


Creates a navy * Har 247 15+ 

His wiſe regulations 7 e en he 
890 He frames a body of laws . - 106 

Encourages learning * 2 - 107 

Navigation and commerce Th BEE LY .. nos, 
90¹ His death and character 3 r Shane © 


L E T I E R XIII. 


E pie * Chanlemagne, and the Church, from the Death 
to Charles the Bald to the Death of Lewis IV. when the 
mperial Dignity u Was tranflated mon the gras to the 


Germans, 
877 Links the Scuramerer, ſon af Charles thi Bald teres to you 
g crown of France PC 
879 Dies, leaving his Queen Adelaide pregnant 0 
Is ſucceeded by Lewis III. and Carloman II. his two ſons 
a former marriage ibi 


884 On the death of theſe Princes, the Emperor Charles the Fat, 
ſon of Lewis the German, is elected king of France ibid. 
 Difſgraces himſelf by ceding Frieſland to the Normans 111 
887 Theſe Northern ravagers beſiege Paris - ibid. 
But relinquiſh the enterprize, on ee a ranſom from the 
puſillanimous Charles . ibid. 

888 He is depoſed in a Diet of the Empire | 112 
Arnold, grandſon of Lewis the German, i is raiſed to the Im- 
perial throne ibid. 

898 Charles III. ſurnamed the Simple, ſon of Lewis the Stammerer 
buy Adelaide, ſucceeds to the crown of 3 after a 25 


ſcene of contention 
The nobles aſpire Na. at independency, and depreſs the 
great body of the mw 
995 The Normans eſtabliſh 8 France - 
5 And give to the province of Neuſtriathe name of Normandy 15 . 
9172 Death of Lewis IV. ſon of the Emperor Arnold ibid. 


The empire nn 1 1 51 
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L EE: Ty E R XIV. 
The German Empire, from the Election of Cord: L. to 4 


— Death of Hemry the Fowler... 
912 Extent of the Germen Empire at the ee Cond 1 _ 
His reign one continued ſcene of. troubles * ibid. 
7 The Huns ravage the Empire ad x thi. 
geo. j 1 tha Fowler, r Conrad in the i impe- 
rial throne 
He forms regulations for the ſecurity of the. Empire 1 19 
9 vers Lorrain ö ibid. 
932 Defeats the Huns in a great battle , enn cre r 
996 Dies in his march for Italy A 120 
Is ſucceeded in the imperial throne 6 biſon Oe, n 
ſtyled the Great | d. 


LETTER XV. 


France, free the Settlement of the Nor mans, to the "Extindlion 
of the Carlovingian Rate. 


+ Liberal policy of Rollo, Duke of Normandy 12 1 
Charles the Simple depoſed, ang n kg ond F rance, pro- 
claimed king | ibid. 
923 Rodolph, Duke of Dargun obtains the crown on the death 
of Kobert ibid. 

4 Charles the Simple dies 3 in ariſon - 1 ibid. 
6 Rodolph acts with refolutjon and vigour 122 
Dies without if ue, andi is ſucceeded by Lewis the Stranger ib. 

Len :ttempts in vain to reſcue himſelf From the tyranny of 


gh the Great, Duke of France ibid, 
954 Leaves only a ſhadow of royalty to his ſon Litkiario ibid, 
956 Lothario quietly ſucceeded by his ſon, Lewis W 123 
987 In Lewis V. ends the Car lovingian line, or ſecond race of Frenefi 

Kings — — aa, 


þ 


L E T T E R NN. 


The German Empire and its Dependencies, Rame and the 1ta- 
lian States, under Otho the Gy eat, and his 3 of the 


Houſe of Saxony. 
935 Otho defeats che Hungarians i in the plain of „ ibid. 
937 Makes Bohemia tributary to the German Empire 124 
938 Expels Everhard, Duke of Bavaria, and beſtows the Duchy on 
his uncle Bartolf 12 
Revives the dignity of Count Palatine A ibid. 
940 Afﬀembles a diet at Arenſberg, which appoints a judicial com- 
bat to decide the right of inheritance ibid. 
943 He augments the privileges of the German clergy ; , 25 
ibid. 


Propagates Chriſtianity by force of arms 3 
Conquers 


- 


0 O 8 0 8. 


A. D. 6 8 dts | be 


52 conquest Italy x7 e 
955 His ſon 1 * T We | ibid | 
95.3 Returns to his duty, and dies | beds 
nn Otho 8 a rebellion in Italy, and is crowned at Rome 4 
by the Fo x 8 
Conkirina to the Holy See the Ts, of Pp and 2 | 
magne | Sed ; 
Great diſorders in the Papacy 5 e 
966 Otho enters Italy, a third tine, and e a new revolt | 9 30 
970 Returns to hay covered with Glory 131 
973 His ſon, Otho II. ſurnamed 2 * On, fuceeeds him in 
the Imperial throne bid, 
New diſorders in the Papacy 132 


1 Otho marches into Italy, and leverely chatifes he ws 133 
Otho III. his fon and ſucceſſor, takes Rome by affault, and 

executes vengeance on the authors of another revolt 134 

1000 Returns to Germany, and erects Poland into a kingdom ib. 

1001 Again marches into Italy, and expels the Saracens ibid. 

1002 The empire ſuſtains a great loſs by his death -- ibid, 

' The PE of Bavaria, g randſon of Otho II. elected Emperor, 

under the name of Henry II. 135 

1005 Marches into kaly, and is * King of Lombardy at Fa- 


via ibid. 
In danger of lofing his life by a | revolt of the een ibid. 
Que ls the troubles in Germany ibid. 


| 1014 Returns to Italy, and is crowned at Rome by the Pope . 136 
1024 Increaſes in proſper.ty to the hour of his death ibid. 
Af to have made à vow of chaſtitxg ibid? 
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England from the Death of Alfred to the Reign of Cariute 
the Great. 


910 Edward the Elder, the ſan and ſucceſſor of Alfred, a Prince 
of a martial genius - - 137 
Engaged in perpetual war with the Daves 1 
25 His natural ſon Athelſtan ſucceeds him in the throne ibi. 
Athelſtan confers on Sitheric, a Lani nobleman, the title of 
King of Northumberland - - ibid, 
934 Enters Scotland with a numerous arm army - ibid, 
938 Defeats the Scots, Welſh, and Danes, in a great battle ibid, 
His memorable law for the encoutagement of e 
941 Succeeded by his brother kdmund | | ibi 
945 Edmund conquers Cumberland from the ancient Brito and 
cotifers it on Malcolm, King of Scotland, on condition of 
his doing homage for it to the King of England | ibid. 
948 His violent death = . 
His brother Edred raiſed to the throne 3 + this, 
952 Edward places a govertior over the Northtmbrian Danes id. 
Delivers over his 2 to _ guidance ok Dunſtan, abbot 
of Glaſtonbury - 140 
Vor. I. | a Tne 


CON T E N, iT 589 


15 D. page 
The rigid monaſtic rules introduced into nn 8 
141 
The cenbacy of the clergy enjoined hea - bid. 
95 5 Edwy, the ſon of Edmund, who ſuccetds to the crown'of Eng- 
land, Jeſs favourable to the Monks 142 
Dunſtan publickly inſu'ts him M wo 
Js baniſhed the kingdom e 8 


14 
The enraged monks poiſon the 8 of the adde ibid. 
950 Edwy is PG, and his — * oe on the throne 


ibid. 
Wiſe poliey of Edgar A - 144 
His great power and 1 roſperit _ — ibid. 
Secui es the favour o Dunſtan and the And — ibid. 
His licentious amours — . 145 
Story of Elfrida _ = | Ibid, 
Violent death of „ een — =_— ibid. 
Edgar marries E Iſrida Wo - 146 
Extirpates wolves from England and Wales — ibid. 
975 Succeeded by his ſon, Edward the Martyr ibid. 


978 Edward, murdered at the inſtigation of his ſtep mother 
Elirida, in order to make room for her ſon Ethelred ibid. 


Ethelred. a weak Prince © x "hd. 
Meanly -ompounds with the Danes for his ſafety - 148 

1002 Cruel maſſacre of the Danes throughout England ibid. 
3003 Sweyn, King of Denmark, takes vengeance on the Engliſh for 
the ſlaughter of his countrymen - - - 149 


1013 Ethelred abandons the kingdom, and has els 3 in the court 
of ais brother-in Jaw, Richard, Duke of * ibid. 


1014 Returns on the death of Sweyn ib d. 
1015 Fisds a terrible en in Canute, the ſon and ſucceſſor of that 
Prince ” — ibid. 

1016 Dies in the midſt of TY troubles - 150 
Edmond Ironſide, his fon, A ſtr 1 for the indepen- 
dency of his kingdom ibid. 
Betrayed by his general Edric, and obliged to divide his 
dominions with Canute - ibid. 

10177 Murdered by his chamberlains 's h ibid. 


L E T TE R XVII. 


France, ſrom the Acceſſion of Hugh Capet, to the Invaſion 
of England by William Duke of Nor mandy. 


987 Hush Capet, ſon of Hugh the Great, the moſt powerful 
Nobleman in France, ſeizes the crown on the death of 


Lewis V. 1 5 | . 
988 He aflociates his ſon Robert in the government — 152 
991 Makes priſoner the Duke of Lane who e to di- 
pute his right to the crown = ibid. 
995 Is quietly ſucceeded by his ſon Robert I 53, 
98. Gregory V. the reigning Lops, diſtolves 1 marriage 


Robert : ; : — LE” "ou: 


* 


ConTENTS 


4. D. Pa 
Aud excommunicates him Sie perfiting in keeping Bertha, 11. 
Queen 153 
. Terrible effects of the ſentence of excommilnication! 154 
1024 Robert rejetts the imperial — ibid. 
SGreat diſorders in his family =— = Ibid; 


1031 He dies amid thoſedifordefs 3 bo 
His fon Henry. I. ſucceeds him in the throne of Fi ance va. 


Henry is ſupported by Kobert, Duke of Normandy 186 


Robert makes a pilgrimage to 2 F 
1035 Dies before his return | ibid. 
t046 The battle of Val de Duttes givs William, bu natural ſon, 
| full poſſeſſion of the Duchy ET 157 
1060 Bench I. ſucceeded by his ſon, Philip 1. „bie. 
1066 William, Duke of Formandy, e for the invaſion of 
Eng land N - 1 58 ; 


ur Philip I. aſumesthe reins of goveriiment - ibid. 


. +} $-T T E R XIX: 
| England, From the Daniſh to the Norman Conqueſt. 8 


1017 Canute, the Dane, in conſequehte of the murder of Edmond 
Ironſide, becomes ſole ſovereign ng e „ 


Liberal policy of Canute 160 
1019 He viſits Denmark 5 - - 1 6t 
1028 Makes himſelf maſter of Norway Went: ibid. 

Sees the eee of human greatneſses ibid. 

1031 Makes a pilgrimage to Rome 162 

1035 32 er; Has old Harefoot ſucceeds nim in tlie throne of => 
ibid. 

1039 Hare Harelnot reigns four years, aba is furctalid by his 

brother Hardicanute, a brave prince ibid. 


1041 On the death of Hardicanute, the Engliſh make off the Daniſh 
yoke, and place on the throne of his anceſtors Edward, ſur- 
named the Confeſſor, ſon of the unfortunate Ethelred ib. 


Though a. good prince; Edward. d ſguſts the Engliſh by the 


favour which heſhew's to the Normatis, among whom he had 

been educated, and who thronged his court - 163 

1051 Earl Godwin rebels, and is expelled the kingdom ibid, 
1053 He returns, and reduces the King to conditions + ibid. 
Great power of his ſon Harold gs ©? 

1054 Macbeth, uſurper to the crown of Scotland, defeated and ſlain 
by an Bagliſh army dude Siward, Duke of Northumber- 


land — . 
Anecdotes of Siwatd ibid. 
1066 Harold obtains the crown of Englagd, on the death of Edward 
the Confeſſor - 1 166 
He defeats the Danes in à great . 167 


His right to the Engliſh crown diſputed by William; Duke of 
Normandy, who — on the coaſt of N at the head of 


fxty thonſand men 75 „ 
#3 - Harold 


3 E W == 5 
A. D. Page 
Harold ſlain in the battle of Haſtings, whick lays open the luc- 
ceſſion of England to the Duke of Normandy 174 
View of the ſtate of England under py IP» Barons ibid. 
Singular manners and cuſtotus | — 1.6 


L E T T ER XX. 


Spain, the Arabs, and the Empire of Cinfontinodie during 
the Ninth, Tenth, and Part of the Hin Yo 


Diſſenſions among the Moors fvontable to the ChriſGans 178 
tl he kingdom of Aſturias; or of Loot, and Nn increaſes 
under Alphonſo III. | - ibid. 


758 The kingdom of Navarre founded by Garcia” Ximenes ibid. 
9 38 Ramiero 11. King of Leon and Oviedo, gains wer the Moors 


2 4 


% 


the celebrated vidory of Simancas 
Great ſucceſs of Ilmanzor, the Mooriſh General bid? 
9.8 His defeat and death — 180 


The Mahometan kingdom of Cordova; on the extinction of the 
race of Abdurrahman, divided into many petty ſovereiguties ib. 
The Chriſtian kingdoms ſubdivided in like manner ibid. 
Freedom of the people of Arragon ibid. 
Singular privileges of their Juſtiza, or Grand = 181 


EMPIRE of the ARABS. 


The African Governors ſhake off their dependence on the 
Caliph 182 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, become independent fates ibid. 
969 The Fattimides, a Mahometan ſect, found an empire in Egypt, 


and make Cairo the ſeat of à new Caliph - ibid. 
Another ſect ſeize on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, and found 
the kingdom of Morocco ibid. 


The caliphs of Bagdat, gradually ſtript of their power by the 
Turks, a Tartar tribe, mi hired as common merce- 
naries, and after wards employed as the royal guard ibid. 

A variety of ſovereigns ate up under the name of Sultans 183 


EMPIRE of CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The extent of this empire yet conſiderabdte 183 
$11 Nicephorus, an execrable tyrant, made b and put to 
death by the Bulgarians ibid. 


The Saracens in his reign conquer the ifland of Cy Was ibid. 
Leo, the Al menian attempts to affaſſinate the King of the 
Bu'garians ; who, in sene, . wy 2 of Con- 


ſtantinople — | 184 
Superſtition of Michael the stammerer 5 ibid. 
823 In his reign the Saracens make We maſters of the iſland 


of Crete - -, 1 ibid. 


\ The 


Ce ON T. EEN TS. 


D. 
The Empreſs Theodora perſecutes the Manicheans 184 
The grand ſchiſm between the Greek and Latin churches 
brought to a criſis by the converſion of the Bulgarians 185 
870 The two primates excommunicate each other - ibid. 
922 Conſtantiùe Porphyrogenetus, an encourager of learning 180 
90 Nicephoras Phocas recovers Crete and other places from the 


Page 


52 Saracens - | - di. 

_ He is murdered in bed Th II - ibid. 
Baſil II. vanquiſhes the Bulgarians ibid. 
1034 The crimes 0 of the Princeſs Loe, and the wretched ſtate of the 

-3 eine - 187 
 Conſtantiae Duczs abandons the Aſiatic provincesto the Turks 
188 


1668 His Widow ee whom. he had left regent during the mi- 

nonity of his three ſons, marries Romanus Diogenes, who 
had been condemned to ſuffer death, as a public malefactor, 
and procures for him the . crown ibid. 


L E T TE R X. 


P, voveſs of 8 in Europe, from the Settlement of the 
Modern Nations, to the 28 of the Eleventh Century. 


The vations; who Fabverted: the Roman empire, generally 
embraced the Chriſtian religi | 189 
Ws — clergy jigs, but Chri kent 4 loſer by the.r conver- 
„ I 
They blend with its doctrines and ceremonies their e 
groſs ſuperſtitions ibid. 
Corrupt fate of Chriſtianity, the ignorance of the clergy, and 
_ the diforders of the Chuich, together with thoſe of Govern- 
ment and Manners durin the middle a ges - 191 
Theſe diſorders attain Ur heights before wh end of the tenth 
century 19 
Cauſes that contributed to baniſh anarchy 1 berberilin, — | 
introduce order and politeneſs + 195 
Beneficial effects of Chivalry | | 
Its origin and character as a civil a military infliention 00 | 
Its liberal fpirit | 197 
That ſpirit epogly counteratted by the Monaſtic Inſtitu- 
tions 
Account of the origin of thoſe Anneke and of the J 


vagance of the rage for pious 5. « 1 2 0 


* 


Diſordeis of the Monks and Nuns 202 
Chivalry, by awakening an ardour nterpr iſe, and a gener- 


ous paſſion for the ſofter ſex, ſaves Europe from monaſtic 
e | - | * - 203 


a3 ; L k T. 
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L rr XXII 


H erman Empire and its Dependencies, Roms and the 
Italian States, under Conrad 17. wo. fas e een * 
the Houſe of Franconig. 8 


x 4 
1024 Diſputes on the death of the Emperor Hen IL. TOY gr 
| Conr ad, Duke of Franconia, elected hy" the Iinces and States, 
after fix weeks deliberariunn %% ibi. 
He marches into Itady, quells a revolt, and i is crowned at 
Rome didi 
Returns to German , ſuppreſſes a Tam _ 1 his ſon 
Henry declared bl ſucceſſor + ibi. 
Humbles the Poles and Huns e 4544 _ Ibid. 
1034 Obtains the ſucceſſion of the Kingiom of- Transjurane Bur- 
en, gandy did. 


1039 Extinguiſhes a rebellion in nah, and dies on his return to 


Gert many ' ! 205 
Henry II. ſucceeds his father 3 in the Imperial th rone ibid. 
The firſt years of his reign diſtingniſhed by ſucceſsful wars in 


Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary (7 ibid. 

Rome and italy diſtracted 6 bdbbid. 

1045 Henry compoſes the d ſorders there, and is crowned by Cle- 
--ment II. whom he had raiſed to the Papacy. ; 206 


1047 Enters into a treaty with Drago, Rainulphus, and other Nor- 
man adventurers, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves in Apulia 
and Calabria, at the expence of the Greek Emperors ib. 
Intrigues of Hildebagad the Monk, at the election of Pope 

Leo IX. 20 
1053 Leo ies made war unſucceſsfully eint the Norman "4 
„ *vemurers, Joins his ſanction to the imperial inveſtiture for 
the lands which they held in Calabria 208 
The k mpei or caules his infant ſon, Henry, to be declared King 
ol the Romans, a title till in uſe for the acknoyledged heir 

to the Imperial crooẽw n 5 ibid. 
Alarmed at the ambitious projects of 4 ſiſter Beatrice, Dowager 
Marchioneſs of Mantua, who'had married the Duke of Lor- 
rein, and contracted her daughter Matilda, by the Ma quis 
of Mantua, to the Duke of Spoleto, he marches into Italy, 


and carries her off - IEA * 
1056 Dies ſoon aſter his return to Germany ES 
Henry IV. only five years old at his father's death ibid, 
Troubles of Germany, and uſorpations of the Roman Pontiffs 
during his minority es >: > bid: 


1072 He aſſumes the reins of gover ament at the age of twenty-two, 
and begins his adminiſtration with ſuppre ng diſorders and 
remedying abuies > G14 

Is ſummoned to appear before the tribunal of the Holy See by 
Pope Alexander II. for _— expoſed the invelliture of 
Manege e to lale - - - ibid; 

Le» : : He 
13 


6... 
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He treats WM mandate with contempt 7 «<7 212 
1073 Hildebrand elected Pope, under the name of Gregory VII. ib. 
The Emperor confirms his e ectiann idid. 
He begins his pontificate with excommunicating every clergy- 
man, who ſhould receive a benefice from a layman, and every 
layman by whom ſuch benefice ſnould be conferred. ibid, 
| Atoms to make himſelf lord of Chriſtendom, by freeing the 
whole body of the clergy from the juriſdiction of the Civil 
Power, and ſubjecting a e to the authority 


A. D. 


of the See of Rome W ibid. 
Summons” the Em peror to appear before tum. for continuin ng 
to beſtow inveſtitures 7 ibi 


1067 Hear enraged at that arrogant meclage, W's an ambaſſador 
1 „ with a formal deprivation of Gr egory,, — 214 
The Pope depoſes and excommunicates the t:mperor = Shs 

1077 Overwhelmed with enemies, in conſequence of the diſpleaſure 
of the head of the Charch, Hens, Mae himſelf at the 


feet of his Holineſs YA > 216 


Elated with his rigmgh, Gregory becomes mere haughty and 


inſolent | 
1078 He induces the n to elect LOU Emperor” ts. ib 
1030 Henry defeats his antagoniſt, Fegrades Gregory, and gets 
another Pope elected 218 
1031 Victorious in Germany, he march into Uealy, ; and makes 
| himſelf maſter of Rome after a ſiege oftwo years 219 
1085 Gregory, having taken refuge in the caſtle of St, Angels, 


capes to Salerno, and there dies 2 1M 220 

Germany involved 1 in new troubles? = „ ibid. 

1090 Conrad, the emperor's eldeſt ſon, rebels bach his father, and 
aſſumes the title of king of Italy _ - did. 


Is generally acknowledged by the Italian cities and nobles 221 

099 His brother Henry is declared King of the Romans ib. 
1:00 Conrad dies, after having been put to the ban of the empire. 
and the King of the Romans febels againſt his father ibid. 
1106 Henry IV. treacherouſly made Pr iſoner by i unnatural ſon 


is dive ſſ ed of the imperial enſigus "442 - 
Makes his eſca Pe, but dies befurg he can ec his reſtoration 
„ 
Henry V. maintains the right of inveſtiture en — 
Attempts in vain to ſettle the diſpute by argument ibid. 
1111 Enters Italy at the head of a great army, and takes the Nope 
priſoner -- „ 225 
His right of inveſtiture confi; wel, and afterwards denied by 
Paſcal 11. OT | 
1116 He marches into Italy A ſecond. time, and enters Rome in 
triumph - 4346 
1122 The diipute in regard. of invelticures ſettled by A general 
council - | - 227 


1125 Death of Henry V. 5 M 228 
3 15 2 4 . 
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I. EK . XIII. 


eee om the Battle of Haftings to the Death of Henry J. 
| A. P Kitts = 
1966 "Confernation 1 the people of England e 
William, Duke of Normandy, m $ wid L. don ibid. 
Is met by the nobility and clergy, who declare their” r 
of ſubmitting to his authority | 
Takes the uſual vath adminiftered to the Angle Sen "a 
and is crowned in Weſtminſter abbey - ibid. 
| wh Confirms the nobility and gentry in the poſſeſſion of their lands 
and dignities, and London, and all the other cities of Eng- 
Jandl, in the enjoyment of their liberties and immunities 2 — 
But every where diſarms the natives, and places all real 
in the hands of the Normans, among whom he divides ho 
forfeited eſtates of Har old, and thofe of his adherents 232 


Me viſits Normandy 2  jbid.. 
The Engliſh rebel in his abſence _ = 2 
2568 He returns and humbles the infurgepts ibid. 
The Engliſh again attempt to ſhake off the Verman yoke. 23 
The revolt becomes general 1 


1069 William politically breaks the force ef his kutgties by cor- 
rupting their leaders, and 5 7 5 the whoſe kingdom to a 
late of the moſt 0 7 88 ſubjection 15 
1970 He lays Waſte the country, e den ſixty miles, 1 
the Humber and the 81 
Confiſcates the eſtates of the principal En gliſh Jaindhalderr, — 


beſtows them upon his Norman fotlowers  - 233 
Ifitrodiices the feydal polity into England . 

His regulatious in regard to the church - 239 

1676 His ſon Robert rebels againft him in Norniatdy 242 
. expelled by an Engliſlr army ibid. 

3079 Arecpnciltation between the father and the fo brought about 
| by a ſingular circumſtance — ibid. 

1081 Wi N orders a general ſurvey to be taken of all the lands of 
and. | IR 


1087 His fat and character 244 
He is ſucceeded in the duchy of Narwindy by his eldeſt ſon 
Robert, and jn the kingdom of ae by N his 
ſecond ſon, ſurnamed Rufus ibid. 
1089 Fyranaicdl overnment of William II. 1 246 
Generous diſpoſition of Robert, Duke of Normandy 247 
He enliſts himſelf in the firſt Cruſade, and mortgages his do- 


minions to his brother William 248 
1097 William quarrels with Anfelm, A rehbiſhopof! Canterbury, and 
confiſcates all his temporalities ibid, 


He is threateped with the ſentence of excommunication by wh 
Pope, who protects the Primate - 

Anſelm diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the council of Bari ibia? 

1100 William Rufus accidentally killed by an arrow - 250 

His i impious and tyrannical character RE oe Hu 

is 
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His younger brether Henry aſce ds to the throne of England. 
without regarding the prior right of Robert „ 4. 


Henry I. courts p:pular.ty 252 
Grants a charter of libert es to h's Engl! m Ws and rein- 

| ſtates Anſelm in the ſee of Canterbui - ibid. 
1101 His brother Robert returns from the, Holy Land, and invades 
| England © ibid. 
An 5 brought about through the mediation of 

Anſelm pe Bs 
Henry perſecutes Robert's adherents Bane: F 15 

1106 Makes himſelf maſter of the duchy of Normandy ibid. 
Carries Robert priſoner into England, and confines him bon life 

in Cardiff caſtle ibid. 


1119 Defeats the French near Andeley fn Normand 1. 255 
1120 His only ſon William, who had accompanie him, is ſhi 
wrecked, and perifhes with all his retitive in his return i 


1127 Mavries bis daughter Matilda to c Plantagenet, eldeſt 


ſon to the Count of Anjou | iüdid. 
1133 Matilda delivered of a ſon, named Henry — ibid. 
1735 Henry J. dies, leaving his en Matilda heireſs of all his 
dominions 256 
Reflections on the nment of the Anglo-Sazons | ibid. 
That government highly favourable to liberty 257 
Changcs produced in it by the Norman conqueſt 225 
Rigoui +; the Anglo-Nerman government 


That rigour ultimately favourable to the cauſe of freedom 5. 
In the ſtruggles between the king and the Nobles, the People 
recover their conſequence > | - 261 


LETTER XXIV. 


France, unaer Philip I. and Lewis VT. with Joe 3 of 
the Hut Cruſade, 


1095 Philip I. excommunicated by Urban II. in the * council 
of Clermont, where the firſt Cruſade was ern 264 - 
Origin of the Cruſades — a deſire of recovering the H Hoy Lang * 
from the Infidels, and a hope of 'beholding the ſudden ap. 
pearance of Chriſt on Mount Sion = 
Ardour for the Holy War excited by Peter the Hermit 
1096 Perſons of all ranks fly to arms, and march toward Aſia, 88 ; 
the banner of the Croſs 266 
They are guilty of the greateſt diſorders in their. progreſs ib, 
1097 At length 1 Conſtantinople, alarm the Greek Emperor by 
their Numbers, and muſter a N army: on the banks 


of the Boſphorus 267 
1098 Make en maſters of Nice and Antioch, and brak 
the power of the 1 urks 269 
1099 * ern and take it by aſſault, after a fiege af fee 
| 270 
Godney of Bouillon choſen kivg of Jerufalem 1 — . 
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| Philip I. abſolved from the ſentence of excommunication, in 
conſequence of the death of Urban II. - 270 
He aſſociates with him his ſon Lewis in the government 27 1 
Lewis VI. corrects the licentiouſneſs of the Nobles / ibid. 
He eſtabliſnes the Commons, or third branch of the legiſlature, 
enfranchiſes the villains or ee, and regiiages the _ - 


of Juitice 
11 37 Dies in the ſixtieth year of his age, and is ſucceeded by his To 
Lewis VI... 474 


K N n 


The German Empire and its Dependencies, Rome and the Ita- 
Lian States, from the Death of Henry V. to the Election of 
Frederick 4. ſurnamed BarbareſJa. 


7 vrve Lothario, Duke of Saxe Supplenbourg, elected ſemperor w. 


1732 He marches into Italy, and r ru Innocent II. in the 


papal char - 274 
Orders juſtice to be ddininiftcred i in the Empire according to 
the Roman or Civil code - - ibid. 


1139 Dies in the twelfth year of his reign, and is ſucceeded in the 


imperial throne by Conrad, Duke of Franconia 7 


1140 Origin of the Guelphs and SM ibi 
: Singular example of conjugal affection - (44: 
7155 Conrad III. engages in the ſecond Nen Konz with his ne- 
phew, Frederic Barbaroſſa 277 


CES AS TY _ 


France, under Lewis VII. till the Divorce of Queen Eleanor, 
with ſome Account of the ſecond Cruſade. 


{143 Leys VII. enraged at his rebellious ſubjects, rs the town 
of Vitri to be ſet on fire ibid. 
That cruel command makes a deep impreſſion e on his mind ib. 
St. Pernard exhorts him to expiate his yuilt by an expedition 
to the Holy Land, where on Chriſtians were in great diſ- 
treſs - - 278 
1146 He takes the Croſs at Vezelai in \ Burgundy . ibid. 
Eleanor his Queen, heireſs of Guienne and Poitou, alſo takes 
the Croſs ; and the example of the Royal Pair is followed by 
many of the chief Nobility; ind by a mult ade of people of 


inferior condition ibid. 
1147 The Emperor, jealous of the King of France, marches before 
him into the Holy Land, and is defeatcd - 280 
Lewis follows Conrad, and is not more fortunate ibid. 
He is diſhonoured by on Eleanor; his pious conſort 281 
Divorces her . ibid. 
1147 She marries Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, and pre- 
fumptive heir to the crown of England = tid 
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1135 Sta count of Spule rg of Willizns the — 
queror, uſurps the crown of England on the death 
Henry I. in violation of the right of the heireſs Matilda 28 
1136 Grants exorbitant privileges to the nobility and clergy. ibi 
Wretched ſtate of the common peo le under his rei 5 : 1253 
David king of Scotland appears i in ſu bert of Mat! 


a's title to 
the Engliſh crown | | n 

1138 Battle of the Standard "76x 0 2 . 
Scots rout d with great ne fd e ben edu 1918 
1139 Mat Ida la. ids in England 1 a W 2 - 
She is joined by feve:al barons Arne 2 f 284 
| England deſolated by civil war 1 
1148 A ceſſation of arms es plate, and Matilda retires into Nor- 
9 I Ibid, 


1153 Her ſon Henry 1 England n 
Evacuates the kingtdbm on dg de backe, d 
him HRS wy 
1154] Depth and charater of FOR. 112 ; 5 8 286 
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England, during the Reign of Henry I. with; 2 "FI 7 


the Aﬀarrs of France. 
1154 Extenſive continental dominions of Henry *. r 
His popularity in England "IRE Wh ibi 


Civil and military regulation 

1162 He attempts to refarm the abuſes of the church [ f 
' Difficulty of that undertaking _ 5 ib 1 
Character of Thomas a Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury $50 

He declares himſelf the champion of the cler 

1163 | hey plead an exemption from all civil nurifdifion, and; — 
guiſty of the greateſt enormities 2 

1164 In order to ſuꝭ ject them to the authority of the legiſlature, the 
king enacts the Conſiztutions of Clarendon = ibid. 
Becket oppoſes the operation of thoſe ſtatutes, appeals to the 
| holy ſee, and takes refuge in France 294 
The pope annuls the Conſtituti-ns of Clarendon, and . 
Henry with the ſentence of excommunication = 29g 
1170 Afraid of the thunder of the church, the * permits Becket 
to return to the ſee of Canterbury | | 9-4 — 
Infolence and arrogance of the primate 
He is murdered by four gentlemen of the king's houſehold 2 _ 


1171 Henry II. ſends ambaſſadors to Rome, to maintain his m_ 
; cence of that crime | . - 
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Beck ſaid to be wrought at the ſhrine = Thomas 4 

| ecket 3 2300 
| Henry undertakes the conqueſt of Ireland eic. 
| State of that country . - | - 301 
| 41 * Subdued by the Engliſh Monarch idid. 

Mi Henry purges pantie by oath aw concern in the murder of 


Wo Becket'. 302 
1 1 ii three ſons rebel againſt him, 3 are ſu ed by the kings 
75 ol France and 0 nd pen by ibid. 
1154 He walks barefooted to Becket's tomb, and. proſtrate himſelf 
before the ſhrine of the reputed faint, in or Kah to make 
his peace with the church 303 

. __- Gains on the ſame day a victory over the Seote : ibid. 
1175 Subdues his rebellious barons both in England and Normandy, 
and accommodates matters with his ſons 304 

Frames ſeveral wiſe ordipagers. for the government of . kin g 

dom F 

1180 Philip Auguſtus deeper to the crown. af France 3.6 
1188 He enters into a confederacy with prince Richary, heir appa- 
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| rent to the crown of England 7 

1 189 Richard ſubdues the harons of Pojtou, Guienne, Anjou, and 

2 "Normandy | ibid. 
His father obliged to ſubmit to his demands, ibid. 


Death and character of Henry II. 308 
Many foreign impr ovements introduced ſo England during 
his reign | ibid. 


L E T T N R xx. 


Ihe German Empire and its Dependencies, Nome and the Ita- 
lian States, under Frederick I. fur named Bas 'bareſſa, with 
ſome Atcount of the third Cruſade. 


3152 Frederick duke of Swabia, N Barbaroſſa, elected empe- 
ror on the death of Conrad II 309 

He receives the oath of fealty from Frederick king of har k, 

as a vaſſal of the empire 310 
Marches into Italy, where be aſſerts with vigour the imperial 


authority 313 
11 58 Conquers Poland, and erects i it into a tributary kingdom ib. 


1 159 Returns into a Italy, which was Fed W civil and religious 


diiſenſions - ibid. 

1162 Acts there with extreme rigour 3 ibid. 
1168 The principal Italian cities enter into an aſſociation for the de- 
| fence of their liberties 314 
1176 The imperial army defeated by the confederates, and the im- 
perial fleet by.the Venetians 3 

Qxigin of th&ceremony of wedding the Adriatic ibid. 

The emperor in his turn victorious - ibid. 


1177 T he Italian cities ſubmit, on obtaining a general pardon, and 
| liberty to uſe their own laws and forms of government b. 
; New 


0 0 N TEN POSE . 
K. D. Page 
117 ) New regulation with regard to election of the popes % 316 


- laws for the preſervation of its peace und order 317 
12 Reſolves to undertake an expedirion te the Sand ibid. 
Lauguiſhing ſtate of the kingdom of * — ibid. 
The tioly City taken by Saladin ibid. 
1190 Frederic Barbaroſſa croſſes the Helleſpont witha rr 31 
| Defeats the Turks in ſeveral battle; ibid. 
"Takes the city of Iconium, and paſſes mount Taurus ibid. 
Diss! in ö of bathing | ia the cold river Opas ib. 


e KK. XXX. 


France and England, from the Death of 8 72 to the 


granting of the nat Charger by Kin Job Py a 228 
ther Account of the third Cruſade. 1 gg 


1190 Richard I. of England and Philip II. of France wee, 
joint expedition to the Holy Land 


Quarrel at Meffina in the iſland of Sicily, but are ſeemingly 


1 156 The emperor compoſes the troubles of . and makes 
cyt 


reconciled 323 

1191 Arrive in Syria, and undertake the Bee of Prolernais 324 
Reduce the place aſter a deſperate ſiege „ibid. 
The king of France returns to Europe in diſguſt 325 
1192 The king of England defeats Saladin in a grear battle, and ar- 
rives withia tight of Jeruſalem ibid. 


But being abandoned by his aſſociates, he his obliged to relin- 
quifh Ris“ A aha and 8 a truce with the Saracen 
emperor | 1 

Death and character of Saladin SE 327 
1193 Kichard, returning in difguite, is made vrifonch by the duke 
of Auftri ia, and confined in a dungeon in Germany ibid. 

The king of France and Richard's brother John, endeavour to 


make themſelves maſters of his dominions - 328 

He purchaſes his releaſe with a large ram 32 

The joy of the Engliſh nation on his return - ibid. 
War between France and-England „ 
1199 Richard mortally wounded by an arrow C 


Succeeded, after a bloody diſpute, by his brother John 332 
1205 John's foreign dominions are adjudged forfeited to the crown 
of France, and ſucceſſively ſubdued by Phitip A — | 
He is univerſally deſpiſed in England 
Draws upon himſelt the indignation of the cl i tt. 
120% His kingdom is laid under an interdict 1 S 1 
Awful execution of that ſentence ibid. 
Innocent II. publiſhes a 2 4 Eng the Albigenſes 335 
1213 Denounces againſt the king of nd the ſentence Nel depoli- 


tion, and entruſts the execution of it to rhe bong. of France 345 
| Roth kings prepare for war | ibid. 
John abjettly agrees to "_ "himſelf under the protedtion of the 


Pope, 


C N F E N T 8, 


* 1 Tage 
| ers to hold his kingdom as a fief of the church of 
: Rome 5 ee 12 75 337 
1215 The Engliſh barons have recourſe to arms, and extort from F< 4 
| Magna Chartag or the Great Charter 40 


Privileges ſecured by that charter e ii. 
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6 " The German Empire and its Dependencies, Rome and the 

Italian States, from the Acceſſion of Henry VT. to the Elec= 
tion of Rodolph of Hapfbur g; Founder of the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria, with a Continuation of the Hiſtory of the Cruſades. 


1190 Frederick Barbaroffa is ſucceeded in the imperial throne by his 
| ſon Henry VI. 5 5 ore 

1191 Henry attempts to make himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Si 
Cily; to which he was heir in right of his wife Conſtantia, 

| ut which had been ſeized by Tancred her natural brother34 
Obliged to relinquiſh the enterprize © | / ibid, 
1192 Incorporates the Teutonic Knights into a regular order ib. 
x Account of the origin of thoſe knights, and allo of the Knights 
Templars, and Knights Hofpitalers 4 ibid, 
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The emperor makes new preparations for the conqueſt of 
a Sicily, Fd accompliſhes his purpoſe on the death of Tan- 
on hes ee ee 344 

His atrocious cruelty and perfidy to the Sicilians 345 

1196 Attempts to render the imperial crown hereditary in his — 
mi — | = * — 6 

| 86 a new cruſade _ 5 = 
Three German armies raiſed for the recovery of the Hol 
Land - . 1 5 ibid. 

Henry ſeverely puniſhes a revolt of the Sicilians ibid. 


Rendered deſperate, they again revolt: the empreſs Conſtantia 
heads them; and Henry having diſmiſſed his troo „ is 
obliged to ſubmit to his wife, and to the conditions {6 is 
pleaſed to impoſe upon him in favour of her countrymen ib. 


Death and character of Henry VT. og "EY 
Diſtracted ſtate of the empire during the minority of his ſon 
Frederick I. * Is ibid. 

1203 New cruſade under Baldwin count of Flanders ibid. 


1204 The champions of the Croſs make themſelves maſters of the 
; Chriſtian city of Conſtantinople, which they * 348 
 \ | Baldwin gets himſelf elected emperor of the Ea 


The Venetians and the marquis de Montferrat ſhare with big 
f the provinces of the Greek empire = ibid. 
| | The troubles of Germany continue ibid. 
| 1214 Frederick II. aſſumes the reins of government, and commands 
implicit obedience - . 351 
| v 16 He encourages a new crufade . — 352 
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1217 Two great armies raiſed under various leaders Ta wha 
* Progreſs of the adventurers - — 5 
Their misfortunes ibid. 
Obliged to conclude a iifionoerable peace —_ Meleden, foldan 
of Egypt and Syria didi 
1228 The emperor embarks for the Holy Land - 357 
1 229 Obliges the ſoldan to cede IN alem and its territory to the 
Chriſtians - - idid. 
The ſubſequent part of F rederick's reign one continued quar- 
re] with the Popes ibid. 
After his death the affairs of Germany fall i into the utmoſt 
confuſion - = 7 Qs 
2 of the Hanſeatic league e 362 


L K T TF XXXII. 


England from the granting the Great C barter to the Ke n 
1 of Edward I. N 


1215 The Pope abſolves kin ng John from the oath which he had 
taken to obſerve the Great Charter | 
John ravages the whole country, from Dover to Berwick. 33 
an army of Brabangons wia 
The barons dreading the total loſs of their liberties, their lives, 
and their poſſeſſions, offer the Engliſh crown to LOG eldeſt 


ſon of Phillip Auguſtus, king of France *» 3*4 
1216 Lewis lands in England - ibid. 
Diſguſts the people by his partiality to * countrymen 365 
Death and character of John —ibiqd. 
The principal Barons agree to acknowledge the authority of his 
ſon Henry III. - | - - 366. - 
1217 Lewis obliged to evacuate the kingdom - ibid. 
The young king offends the W nation by his profuſe 
bounty to foreign favourites — 307 
1243 Loſes what remained to him of Poitou 368 


1255 The Pope flatters Henry with the conqueſt of Sicil A and .. 
England of immenſe ſums under that and other pretences 309 


The barons demand an extenſion of their privileges 271 
1258 Headed by the earl of Leiſter, they extort = om the king the 
Proviſions of Oxford 75 | 272 
They abuſe their ee | = | m_ 
1263 A civil war 3 37 
1264 The king and prince Eduard otifoncrs th my 
Tyrannical government of Leiceſter _ 374 
He ſummons a new Parliament, into which the repreſentatives 
of boroughs are admitted! | e ibid. 
Reflect ions on that innovation | ibid. 
1265 Prince Edward makes his aſap from priſon and heads the 
8 Royaliſts ingly; "PETE 7 
_ Leiceſter faip, and his army roa“ ! ibid. 
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The king reſtored - RE ©, 370 

His clemency - ; - ibid. 

1270 Prince Edward undertakes an Expedition to the Holy Land, 
where he ſignalizes himſelf by many gallant ple ibid. 


rays Death and character of Henry III. | ibid, 


4 n E T TER Wm 


France ft ” the e Philip Auguſtus to the End of the 
Reign of Lewis IA. commonly called St. Lewis, with 
Some Account of the laſt Cruſade. 


1223 Death of Philip Auguſtus 3 — 377 
Short reign of his ſon Lewis VIII. — ibid. 
Character of Lewis IX. of FR ibid. 
His humanity and generoſity - = 378 

Ilis ſuperſtition | | ibid. 
1241 He makes a vow to engage in a new Cruſade 370 
1248 Sets ſail for the relief of the Holy Land, accompanied by his 
queen and almoſt all the knights of Fi ance ibid. 
Sta e of the Eaſt in thoſe times ibid. 


Conqueſts of Genghiz-Kan and his deſcendants — 426 
1249 Lewis lands near the city of Damietta in Egypt, at the head * 
| fixty thouſand men 38 
1250 That place is abandoned to dim, but afterward belieged, bad 
reſtored in conſequence of the diſeaſes in his army ibic, 
1251 Lewis viſits Paleſtine, where he continues four years without 
effecting any thing of moment - ibid., 
Diſorders in France during his abſence << -— ibid. 


12 58 He returns and makes many wiſe e for the govern- 


ment of his kingdom - 382 
1264 Is appointed arbiter between the king of England and his re- 

bellious barons 38 3 
1268 His brother eftablifhes himſelf on the throne of Sicily 38.4 
1271 Lewis IX. heads a new army « INS the Infidels, and die on 


the coaſt of Africa | ibid, 
His ſon Philip, ſurnamed the Hardy, OM the remains of the 
French army | - | 335 


LETTER XXXIV. 
Spain, from the Middle of the Eleventh to the End of the 


Thirteenth. Century. 
1037 Riſe of the kingdom of Caftile - 383 
| Spain divided into many kingdoms at that time 286 
Origia of Knights Errant - ibid, 
Famous exploits of Non Roderigo, furnamed. the Cid ibid, 
1084 Memorable ſiege of Toledo - - 38 
108 Diſpute concerning the Roman and Mufarabic liturgies ibid. 
The Cid conquers Valencia from the Moors 3 ibid 
11 234 Grandeur of Alphonſo VII. King of Caſtile 383 


Alphouſo 
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my Alphonſo Henriquez, count of Portugal, obtains from his fol- 
lowers the title of King - 389. 

1179 His regal dignity confirmed by the ſee of Rome ibid 
1211 The Miramolin of Africa undertakes an expedition againſt the 
Chriſtians in Spain, aſſiſted by the Moors in that country 390 

The Chriſtian princes unite from the ſenſe of a common 


dan EX ? * ws ibid. 
Battle of Sierra Morena „ — ibid. 
1212 The Moors vanquiſhed after an obſtinate diſpute ibid. 


1236 Ferdinand III. king of Caſtile, conquers Cordova, the ſeat of 
the firſt Mooriſh kings - | 391 

1238 The Infidels are alſo driven out of the iſland of Majorca ib. 
And diſpoſſeſſed of the kingdoms of Murcia and Valencia ib. 
Ferdinand III. takes from them the opulent city of Seville ib. 

1233 Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Aſtronomer, invites over the Mira- 
molin to protect him againſt his rebellious ſons ibid 

1303 Ferdinand IV. makes himſelf maſter of Gibraltar 392 
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Progreſs of Society in Europe during the Twelfth and 
| Thirteenth Centuries. 


Beneficial effects of the Cruſades - 393 
Riſe of Commerce 3 2 18 ibid. 
Freedom of Cities | + - 394 
Corporation Charters granted - 1 


Their happy conſequences 3 39 
The Commons obtain a place in the National Aſſemblis ibid. 
Enfranchiſement of the Villains, or ſlaves employed in hui- 


b andy — ibid 
Abolition of trials by Ordeal, and by Duel e 
Suppreſſion of the practice of Private War - 398 
Revival of the ſtudy of the Civil Law . 399 
Univerſities founded - — 400 
Academical titles and honours invented = ibid. 
The firſt ſtudies, though ill directed, rouſe the human mind ibid. 
Barbariſm gradually diſappears with ignorance 401 


L ET T EN KERVT 


England during the Reign of Edward I. with an Introduc- 
tion to the Hiſtory of Scotland; ſome Account of the Con- 
queſt of that Country by the Engliſh, and the final Ra- 
duttion of Wales. 


1274 Return of Edward I, from the Holy Land 402 
His wiſe policy > iS ibid. 

2276 He undertakes an expedition againſt Lewellyn prince of North 
Wales, and obliges him to ſubmit 15 ibid. 

The Welſh revolt, and are again ſubdued 453 

1283 The laws of Englandeſtabliſhed in the principality of Wales ib. 
. RetroſpeRiive view of ti. e higory of Scotland ' 404 
Vol. I. . Edward 
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| 12:6 Edward revives a claim of feudal ſuperiority over that king- 
| dom a = 

Diſputed ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh crown 2 15 ch 


Edward choſen umpire of the diſpute between Bruce and Ba- 
liol, the two competitors 


406 
1291 Scotland ackuowledged by both to be a ef. of the Engliſh mo- 
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narchy ibid. 
1292' Edward gives judgment in favour of Baliol ibid. 
Baliol enters into a ſecret alliance with France 40 
1295 True era of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons ibid. 
Its beneficial influence upon the conſtitution = ibid. 
1296 Edward cites Baliol as his vaſlal to appear in - wot Engliſh par- 
hament ke 3 408 
Baliol refuſes compliance ibid, 


Edward enters Scotland, and ſubdues the whole country 409 
Baliol carried priſoner to London, and committed to the 
Tower - ibid. 
Edward attempts the recovery of Guienne, which Philip the 

Fair had ordered to be confiſcated as a fief of France 410 

1297 Obtains large ſupplies from his parliament, and confirms the 
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Great Charter with an additional clauſe - 411 
Guienne reſtored to England - 412 
The Scots rebel - ibid. 


Character and heroic exploits of William Wallace ibid. 
1297 He defeats the Engliſh army near Stirling, and expels the 
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Invaders of his country 413 
| 1298 Edward again enters Scotland with a great army, and "TS art 
| the ſouthern provinces - - 414 
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Dectins aid FALL of the Roman Bring, and the SETTLE» 
MENT of the BARBARIANS. 


OU have already; my dear Philip; finiſhed your 
courſe of Ancient Hiſtory; under your preceptor: in 
the elements of Modern Hiſtory; I myſelf will un- 

dertake to inſtruct you. The eſtabliſhment of the preſent 

European nations; the origin of our laws, manners, and 

tuſtoms ; the progreſs of ſociety, of arts, and of letters, 

demand your particular attention, and were ill committed 
to the diſquiſitions of a mere ſcholar. 

Europe is the theatre on which the human character has 
appeared to moſt advantage; and where ſociety. has attained 
its moſt perfect form, both in ancient and modern times; its 
hiſtory will, thetefore, furniſh us with every thing worthy of 
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obſervation in the ſtudy of men or of kingdoms. I ſhall 
however, turn your eye occaſionally on the other parts of 
the globe, that you may have a genera: idea, at leaſt, of the 
ſtate of the univerſe. But before I proceed to the hiſtory of 
Modern Europe, it will be proper to ſay a few words con- 
cerning its ancient inhabitants, and its ſituation at the ſettle- 
ment of the preſent nations. 1 
The inhabitants of ancient Europe may be divided into 
three claſſes, Grecks, Romans, and Barbarians; or thoſe na- 
tions the two former were pleaſed to call fo, beciuſe leſs 
civiliſed than they. With the Greek and Roman ſtory you 
are well acquainted. I ſhall, therefore, only remind you, 
That the Greeks, the moſt poliſhed people of antiquity, in- 
habited the maritime parts of the country now known by the 
name of European Turkey; that, when corrupted, they were 

_ conquered by the Romans; and that, after the conqueſt of 
Greece, the Romans turned their arms againſt the Barbari- 
ans or northern nations, the Gauls, the Britons, the Ger- 
mans, whom they alſo in a great meaſure ſubdued, by their 
ſuperiority in the art of war, but not with the ſame facility 
they had overcome the voluptuous nations of Aſia. A ſingle 
battle did not decide the fate of a kingdom. Thoſe brave 
and independent people, though often defeated; reſumed 
their arms with freſh valour, and defended their poſſeſſions 
and their liberties with obſtinate courage. But after a va- 
riety of ſtruggles, in which many of them periſhed in the 
field, and many were carried into ſlavery, a miſerable rem- 
- nant ſubmitted to the Romans; while others fled to their 
mountains ſor freedom, or took refuge in the inacceſſible cor- 
ners of the North. There, defended by lakes and rivers, 
the indignant barbarians. lived, until time had ripened the 
ſeeds of deſtruction. Then ruſhing forth, like an impetu- 
cus flood, and ſweeping every thing before them, they 
overturned the vaſt fabric of the Roman em- 
pire, the work and the wonder of ages, taking 
YENSeRnce on the murderers of mankind ; eſtabliſhed on izs 
ruin 
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rains new governments and new manners, and accompliſhed | 


the moſt fignalteyolution in the hiſtory of nations“. 


Here we muſt make a'pauſe, in order to conſider the 


moral and political cauſes of that great "von and its in- 
fluence on the ſtate of ſociety. 


As ſoon as the Romans had ſubdued the north of Europe,; 


they ſet themſelves to civilize it. They transferred into the 
conquered countries their laws, - manners, arts, ſciences, 
language, and literature. And ſome have thought theſe a 


ſufficient compenſation for the loſs of liberty and independ- 


ency. But you, my dear Philip, will judge very differently, 


I hope, w whatever veneration „ any have for the Roman 


names. | * 


Good laws are eflentialt to good government, arts and 
ſciences to the proſperity of a nation, and learning and po- 
liteneſs to the perfection of the human character. But theſe, 


in order to exalt a people, - muſt be the reſult of the natural 


progreſs of civilization, not of any adventitious ferment or 


violence from abroad. The fruits of ſummer are ripened i in 


winter by art; but the courſe of the ſeaſons is neceſſary to 


give them their proper flavour, their proper ſize, or their 
proper taſte. The ſpontaneous produce of the foreſt, though 


. 


ſomewhat harſh, is preferable to what is raiſed by ſuch* 


forced culture: and the native "dignity, the native manners, 
and rude virtues of the barbarian, are ſuperior to all that 


can be taught the. ſlave. When mankind are obliged to 


look up-to a maſter - for honour and conſequence, to fatter 
his foibles, and to fear his frown, cunning takes place of 

wiſdom, and treachery of fortitude ; the mind loſes its vi- 
gour, the e its ene, and man, in being — 
is only eee | 


1. It was long "faſhionable with modern writers, but eſpecially thoſe of a 
claſſical turn, to rail againſt their rude anceſtors, and lament the fall of the 
Roman empire as a great misfortune to the human race. This miſtake ſeems 
to have ariſen from an admiration of ancient literature, and an imperfe& 
knowledge of hiftory ; from. not ſuſſieiently diftinguifhing between the ex- 
tiu tion of Roman liberty, and the deſtruction of Roman defpptifia 
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This truth was never, perhaps, more ſtrikingly CXCM="" 
plified than in the hiſtory of the Roman g pi e. The de- 
grading influence of its dominion, more an any other 
circumſtance, haſtened its final diſſolution; ;- for although 
the conquered nations were by that means more eaſily kept 
in ſubjeQion, they became unable to reſiſt a foreign enemy, 
and might be conſidered as decayed members of the body 
politic, which increaſed, its ſize without increaſing its 
ſtrength. An appearance of proſperity, indeed, fueceeded 
to the havock of war; the ruined cities were rebuilt, and 
new ones founded ; population flouriſhed; civilization ad- - 
vanced; the arts were cultivated ; but the martial and inde- - 
pendent ſpirit of the people of the northern provinces was 
ſo totally extinct in a few centuries, that inſtead of pre- 
ferring death to ſlavery, like ſo many of their illuſtrious an- 
ceſtors, they patiently ſubmitted to any contribution which 
a rapacious governor was pleafed to levy. And the deſcend- 
ants of thoſe gallant 'wartiors, who had diſputed the field 
with the Roman legions under Cæſar and. Germanicus, 
were unable to oppoſe the moſt deſultory inroads of a troop - 
of undiſciplined barbarians. They were become incapable - 
of cither thinking or acting for themſelves. Hence all the 
Countries, which had been ſubjected to the Roman yoke, . 
fell a prey to the firſt invader, after the imperial forces- 
were withdrawn. 

Many other cauſes contributed to the aifſolution of the 
Roman empire, beſide the debility occaſioned by its un- 
wieldy corpulence. = 

Rome owed her dominien as much to the manners as to 
the arms of her citizens*. Their dignity of ſentiment ;- 
their love of liberty and of their country; their paſſion for 
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2. © Think not,” ſaid the elder Cato to the Roman ſenate, © it was 
% merely by force of arms that our forefathersraiſed this republic from a low 
« condition to its preſent greatneſs ;—no ! but by things of a very different 
© nature——induſtry and diſcipline at home, abſtinence and juſtice abroad, 
« a diſintereſted ſpirit in council, unblinded by 99925 and unbiaſſed by 
„pleasure. Salluſt. Bell, Cutilin. . 
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glory; their retſęverance i in toils; 5 their contempt of danger 
and of death 3 he ir obedience to the laws; and, above all, 
their civil conſtitution and military diſcipline, had extended 
and cemented the. conqueſts of the Romans. The very - 
+uſurpations of that ſovereign people (for I ſpeak: of the times 
of the republic) were covered With a certain majeſty, which 
made even tyranny reſpectable. But their government cat- 
ried in its boſom the Teeds of deſtruction. The continual 
jealouſy between the patricians and plebeians, the ſenate, and 
. the people, without any balancing power, made the ruin .of 
the republic inevitable, as ſoon as the manners were relaxed: 
and æ relaxation of manners was neceſſarily produced, by the 
pillage of Greece and the conqueſt of Aſia s; by the conta- 
gious reſinements of e and the "Aman We wealth Trorh 
the other. | 
The fall of Carthage, and the expitdonc of: the Gauls out 
of Italy, though ſeemingly the two moſt fortunate events in 
the Roman hiſtory, contributed alſo to a change of man- 
ners, and to the extinction of Roman liberty. While Car- 
' thage ſubſiſted, the attention of all parties was carried to- 
ward that rival ſtate; to defend themſelves, or annoy their 
enemies, was the only care of the Romans: and-as long as 
the Gauls had poſſeſſions in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
her citizens were united by the ſenſe of a common danger; but 
no ſooner were their fears from abroad removedh than the 
people grew altogether ungovernable. Ambitious men took 
advantage of their licentiouſneſs; party claſhed with party. 
A maſter became neceſſary, in order to terminate the horrors 
of civil war, as well as to give union and vigour to the ſtate. 
Intereſt and vanity made courtiers; force or fear, ſlaves. | 


"IS 


3. It was in the delicious climate and pleaſureable groves of Aſia, ſays 
Salluſt, that the army of the Roman people firſt learned to abandon them- 
ſelves to wine and women to admire pictures, ſtatues, and vaſes of curious *© 
workmanſhip—and to ſpare nothing civil or ſacred to comę at the poſſeſſion 
of them, Hell. Catilin. 
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The people were diſarmed by the jealouſy of defpotiſm, and 
corrupted by the example of an abanidaned court. Ef- 
feminacy, debauchery, profligacy, and every atrocious vice, 
was common upon the throne. ; | 

A new ſource of ruin diſcloſed itſelf. Gore FYRO! 
ſucceſſions having made the army ſenſible that the ſove- 
reignty was in their hands, they thenceforth ſold it to the 
higheſt bidder. Sporting with the lives of their princes, as 
formerly with the laws of the. republic, they created empe- 
rors only, to extort money from them, and afterwards maſ- 
facred them, in order to extort like ſums from their ſuc- 
ceſſors. Emperors were oppoſed to emperors, and armies 
_ diſputed the pretenſiqhs of armies. With obedience diſ- 
cipline was loſt. Wiſe princes endeavoured, but in vain, to 
reſtore it : their zeal to maintain the ancient military regu- 
lations only expoſed them to the fury of the ſoldiery; 3 the 
very name of diſcipline was a fignal for revolt. 'The armies 
of Rome did not now. conſiſt of free men, who had volun- 
tarily choſen a military life: or who, in obedience to the 
laws, ſerved for a term of years, but of mercenaties collect- 
ed from the provinces, or barbarians bribed into the ſervice, 
as more able to undergo the fatigues of war. Her ſoldiers 
were no longer citizens armed in defence of their country, 
they were its oppreſſors; they were licenſed dern inſa- 
tiable of plunder. 

In order to prevent the continual treaſons of the ſoldiery, 
but eſpecially the Pretorian bands, the emperors aſſociated 
with themſelves in the ſupreme power, their ſons, their 
brothers, or ſuch perſons as they could truſt 3 and every 
emperor elected a Crzefar, or ſucceſſor. They likewiſe ſubs 
divided, and conſequently diminiſhed, the power of the 
Pretorian prefects, who were the grand viziers of their 
time, appsinting four inſtead of two. By theſe means the 
imperial ſeat was rendered more ſecure ; the emperors were 
permitted to die in their beds; manners were ſoftened, and 
leſs blood was ſhed by erogity 3 3 but the ſtate was waſted by 

an 
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an enormous expence, and a new, ſpecies of oppreſſion took 
place, no leſs diſgraceful to humanity than the former maſ- 
ſacres. The tyranny was transferred from the ſoldiery to 
the prince: the cauſe and the mode was changed, but the L 
effect was the ſame. Shut up within the walls of a palace, 
ſurrounded by flatterers and women, and ſunk in the ſoftneſs 
of Eaſtern luxury, thofe maſters of empire governed in ſe- 
cret by the dark and ſubtle artifices of deſpotiſm. Iniquit- 
ous judgments, under the form of juſtice, ſeemed only to 
ſet death at a diſtance, in order to make life more miſerable, 
and exiſtence more precarious. Nothing was ſaid, all was 
inſinuated: every man of prime reputation was accuſed; 
and the warrior and the politician daily ſaw themſelves at 
the mercy of ſycophants, who had neither ability to ſerve 
the ſtate themſelves, nor ne to Aalen others to ſerve 
it with hanour “. 

The removal of the beparial; court to | Conſtantinople, to ; 
ſay nothing of the ſubſequent diviſion of the empire into 
Eaſtern and Weſtern, was a new blow to the grandeur of 
Rome, and likewiſe to its ſecurity : for the veteran legions, 
that guarded: the banks of the Danube and the Rhine, were 
alſo removed to the Eaſt, in order to guard another frontier z' 
and Italy, robbed of, its wealth and inhabitants, ſunk into a 
ſtate of the moſt annihilating-languor. Changed into a gar- 
den by an Aſiatic pomp, and crowded with villas, now de- 
ſerted by their voluptuous owners, this once fertile, country; 
was unable to maintain itſelf ; and when the crops of Sicily 
and Africa failed, the people breathed nothing but ſedition. 

Theſe diſcontents, occafioned by the removal of the im- 
perial court, were heightened by thoſe of religion, Chriſti- 
anity had long. been making progreſs in the empire, it now. 
aſcended the throne of the Cæſars. As the Chriſtians had. 
formerly been N they, i in rr _ became 1225 


4. Monteſq. Conf iderat. for les Cauſes de” hh Grandeur des Romains, et Py ur 
Decal. chap: XV., xvi. xvii. and the autirs there cited, but eſpecially 2 


Ammianus Marcellinus, and Zoſimus. of LID 
61.4 B 4+ 7 ſecutors, 
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ſecutors. The Gods of Rome were publicly inſulted, their 
ſtatues were broken, their votaries were harraſſed. Penal 
ſtatutes were enacted againſt the ancient worſhip : the pu- 
niſhment of death was denounced againſt the ſacrifices for- 

merly ordained by law ; the altar of victory was overturn · 
ed, the Croſs was exalted in its ſtead, and diſplayed i in place 
of that triumphant eagle, under which the world had been 
conquered 5. . The moſt dreadful hates and animoſities aroſe. 
The Pagans accuſed the Chriſtians of all their misfortunes : 
they rejoiced i in the midſt of the greateſt calamities, as if the 
Gods had been come in perſon to take vengeance on the de- 
ſtroyers of their altars; while the Chriſtians affirmed, that the 


xemains of Paganiſm alone had drawn down the wrath of 


Omnipotence. Both partigs were more occupied about their 
religious diſputes than the common ſafety; and, to complete 
the miſeries of this unhappy people, the Chriſtians became 
divided among themſelves. New ſects ſprung up; new diſ- 
putes t took place new jealouſies and antipathies raged ; 2 and 
the ſame puniſhments were denounced againſt Heretics and 
Pagans. An univerſal bigotry debaſed the minds of men. 
In a grand aſſembly of the provinces, it was propoſed, 
That, as there are three perſons i in the Trinity, they ought 
to have three emperors. Sieges were raiſed, and eities 
loſt, for the ſake of a bit of rotten wood, or withered 
bone, which was ſuppoſed to have belonged to ſome faint 
or marryt. The Mn of the ago TIO itſelf 


. 


5. Four reſpectable deputations were ſucceſſively voted to the imperial 
cou: t, repreſenting the grievances of the pr ieſthpod and the ſenate, and ſo- 
liciting the reſtoration of the altar of Victory. The conduct of this i im- 
portant buſineſs was entruſted to Symmachus, a noble and eloquent orator, 
who thus makes Rome herſclf plcad, before the imperial tribunal, in favour 
of the ancient worſhip: ““ Theſe rites have repelled Hannibal from the 
« city, and the Gauls from the capitol. Were my grey hairs reſerved for 
e ſuch intolerable diſgrace ? I am ignorant of the new ſyſtem that I am re- 
* quired to adopt ; but I am well aſſured, that the correction of old 
« age is always 3 an | nograteful and noun ofhce.'. N lib. Xs 
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with this infatuation; and generals, more weak 5 
humane, ſat down to mourn the calamities of war, Ws 
they ſhould intrepidly have led on their troops to battle 
| The character of the people with whom the Romans nad 
to contend, was, in all reſpeCts, the reverſe of their own. 
"Thoſe northern adventurers, or Barbarians, as they were call- 
ed, breathed nothing but war. Their martial ſpirit was yet in 
its vigour. They ſought : a milder climate; and lands more fer- 
tile than their foreſts and mountains: the ſword way their rightʒ 
and they exerciſed it without remorſe, as the right of nature. 
Barbarous they ſurely were, but they were ſuperior to the peo- 
ple they invaded, in virtue as well as in valour. Simple and 
ſcvere in their manners, they were unacquainted with the name 
of luxury ʒ any thing was ſufficient for their extreme frugality. 
Hardened by exerciſe and toil, their bodies ſeemed ĩnacceſ- 
ſible to diſeaſe or pain ; war was their element; they ſport- 
ed with danger, and met death with expreſſions of joy. 
Though free and independent, they were firmly attached to 
their leaders; becauſe they followed them from choice, not 
from conſtraint, the moſt gallant being always dignified with 
the command. Nor were theſe their only virtues. They 
were remarkable for their regard to the ſanctity of the mar- 
riage bed; their generous hoſpitality, their deteſtation of 
treachery and falſhood. They poſſeſſed many maxims of 
civil wiſdom, and wanted only the culture of reaſon to con- 
duQt them to the true principles of ſocial life .. , 
What could the divided, effeminate, and now daſtardly 
Romans, oppoſe to ſuch a people ? Nothing but fear and fol- 
ly 3 ; Or, what was ſtill more rene CONN Soon 


6. Monteſy A. Ke. * nb. See: alſo Gibbon's H. of 


quoted. 

7. Tacit. de Moribas Germ. Priſcus, Napa 4 Legat. Jornande, de Reb. 
S. As in poliſhed ſocieties,” fays Ammianus Marcellinus, ſpeaking of 
the Huns, & eaſe and tranquillity are courted, they delight in war and dan- 
gers. He who falls i in battle is reckoned happy; while they, who die of old 
Nee. or _— are held infamous,” Hi . lib. i. 
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conyinced that the combar was unequal, rhey. 3 to 
appeaſe their invaders by money: but that peace could not 
be of long continuance, Which put thoſe who ſold it in a; 
better condition to ſell another. Force is feidom juſt.” Theſe 
voluntary contributions were changed into a tribute, which 
was demanded as a right; and war was denounced when it 
was. refuſed, or fell ſnort of the cuſtomary ſum, Tributes 
were multiplied upon tributes, till the empire was drained of 
its treaſure.” Another expedient was then fallen upon: 
large bodies of the Barbarians were taken into pay, and op- 
poſed to other Barbarians. - This mode of defence, ſo-con-: 
trary to the practice of the firſt Romans, anſwered for the 
moment, but terminated in ruin: thoſe auxiliaries proved 
the moſt dangerous enemies to the empire. Already ac- 
quainted with the Roman luxuries, the Roman wealth, and 
the Roman weakneſs, they turned their. arms againſt their 
maſters, inviting their countrymen to come and ſhare with 
them in the ſpoils of a people unworthy of ſo many accom- ' 
modations. They were likewife become acquainted with 
what little military {kill yet remained among, the Romans; 
and that,  ſuperadded to their natural intrepidity, made them 
perfectly irreſiſtible. A third expedient, yet more unwor- - 
thy of the Roman name, was had recourſe, to :—afſaſhnation - 
was employed by the emperors againſt thoſe princes, ox lead- 
ers, whoſe arms they feared ; it was even concealed beneath , 
the maſk of friendſhip, and perpetrated under the roof of 
hoſpitality l in the canvivial hour, and at the feſtive'board?. 
This diabolical practice, the want of faith, and other 
unmanly vices of the Romans, not only account for the total 
ſubverſion of their empire, but alſo for many of the cruel- 
ties of the conquerors. Inflamed with the paſſion of re- 
venge, no leſs than the thirſt of conqueſt or the luſt of 
plunder, the inflexible and high ſpirited, though naturally 
generous, Barbarians, were n deaf to the afſers of 
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treaty and the voice of ſupplication. Mherever they march- 
ed, their route was marked with blood. The moſt fertile 
and populous provinces were converted into deſerts. Italy, 
and Rome itſelf, was often pillaged. New invaders, from 
regions more remote and barbarous, drove out, or exter- 
minated the former ſettlers: and Europe was ſucceſſively 
laid waſte, till the North, by pouring forth its myriads, was 
drained of bene and the Ford of W rad of * 
ſtroy ing nc ok 
In leſs than an e years after be firſt aka in- 
vaſion, ſcarce any remains of the laws, manners, arts, or 
literature of the Romans were left in our quarter of the 
globe. By the beginning of the ſixth century, the Viſigoths 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of Spain; the Franks of Gaul; 
the Saxons of the Roman provinces in South Britain; the 
Huns of Pannonia; the Oſtrogoths of Italy, and the adja- 
cent provinces. New governments, laws, languages; new 
manners, cuſtoms, dreſſes; new names of men and of coun- 
tries every where prevailed. A total 28 took W in 
the ſtate of Europe ?. | 3 
How far this change ought to ba . is not now a 
matter of much diſpute. The human ſpecies was reduced 
to ſuch a degree of debaſement by the preſſure of Roman 
deſpotiſm, that we can hardly be ſorry at any means, how- 
ever violent, which removed or lightened the load. But 
we cannot help lamenting at the ſame time, that tliis revo- 
lution was the work of nations ſo little enlightened by ſci- 
ence or e by civilization: for the Roman as though 
9. A ſimilar change was ſoon to take place in the ſtate of Afi great pate 
of which was fill ſubject ro the emperors of Conſtantinople. Theſe empe- 
rors, though gradually robbed of their Afiatic provinces by the Tollowers of 
Mahomet, continued to preſcrve, in the Eaſt, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, 
an image of Roman greatneſs, long after Rome had been ſacked by tHe Par- 
darians, and the Roman dominion finally extinguiſhed in the Weſt. "The 


Roman provinces in Aſrica were already over-run by the Vandals, who had 
ſpread deſolation with fire and 3 | . | 
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ſomewhat corrupted, were yet in general the beſt that hu- 
man wiſdom had framed ; and the Roman arts and litera- 
ture, though much declined, were ſtill ſuperior to any thing 
Found among rude nations, or which thoſe- ne prog 
them produced for many ages. 

The contempt of the Barbarians for the Renens improve- 
ments is not wholly, however, to be aſcribed to their ignor- 
.ance, nor the ſuddenneſs of the revolution to their deſola- 
ing fury; the manners of the conquered muſt come in for 

a ſhare. Had the Romans not been in the loweſt ſtate of 
national degeneracy, they might ſurely have eivilized their 
conquerors; had they retained any of the virtues of men 
among them, they might have continued under the govern- 
ment of their own laws. Many of the northern leaders 
were endowed with great abilities, and ſeveral of them were 
acquainted both with the policy and literature of the. Ro- 
mans: but they were juſtly afraid'of the contagious influence 
.of Roman example; and. therefore avoided every thing al- 
lied to that name; whether hurtful or otherwiſe . They 
erected a cottage in the neighbourhood of a palace, breakf 
ing down the ſtately building, and - burying in its ruins the 
fineſt works of human ingenuity : they ate out of veſſels of 
wood, and made the vanquiſhed be ſerved in veſſels of fil- 
ver; they hunted the boar on the voluptuous parterre, the 
trim garden, and expenſive pleaſure-ground, where effemi- 
nacy was wont to ſaunter, or indolence to loll; and they 
paſtured their herds, where they might have raiſed a luxu- 
Tiant harveſt. They prohibited their children the knowledge 
of literature, and of all the elegant arts 3 becauſe they con- 
cluded, from the daſtardlineſs of the Romans, that learning 
tends to enervate the mind, and that he who has trembled 


To. When we would brand an enemy,” ſays an enlightened 33 
-<* with diſgraceful and contumelious appellations, we call him a Roman; a name 
which comprehends whatever is baſe, cowardly, avariciovs, luxurious—in a 
word, lying, and all other vices.” Luitprand, Taepat. ap. Murat, vol. ii. 
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under the rod of a pedagogue will never dare tofltneet a- 
ſword with an undaunted eye **. Upon the ſame principles. 
they rejected the Roman eee It reſerved nothing 
to the vengeance of man: they therefore, not unphiloſo-- 
phically, thought it muſt rob him ef his active powers. 
Nor could they conceive how theyperſon injured could reſt 
ſatisfied, but by pouring out his fury upon the author of the 
injuſtice. Hence all thoſe judicial combats, and private 
wars, which for many ages defolated Europe. 

In what manner light aroſe out of this darkneſs; order out- 
of this confuſion, and taſte out of this barbariſm, we ſhall 
have occaſion to obſerve in the courſe of hiſtory : how genius 
and magnificence diſplayed themſelves in a new mode, Which. 
prevailed for a time, and was exploded ;. how the ſons came 
to idolize that literature which their fathers had proſeribed, 
and wept over the ruins of thoſe ſculptures, paintings, build- 
ings, which they could not reſtore ; digging from dunghills,. 
and the duſt of ages, the models of their future imitations, 
and enervating themſelves with the ſame arts which had 
enervated the Romans. 

In the mean time we muſt * a view of the ſyſtem of. 
policy and legiſlation eſtabliſhed 5 85 the ne en on their 
firſt ſettlement. 


11. Procop. Zell,'Geth, lib, i. 
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Th SYSTEM of Pol rev and Last ü rien able! by the BAR 
ö ne, gn ſetdling i in the 8 * EMPIRE. * 


HE ancient Gabe Butong, 88 eee the 
Scandinavians, and all the nations of the north of 
e had a certain degree of conformity in their govern- 
ment, manners, and opinions, The ſame leading character, 
and the. ſame degree of conformity was alſo obſervable 
among their more modern deſcendants, who, under. the. 
names of Goths and Vandals, diſmembered the Roman em- 
pire. . Alike diſtinguiſhed by a love of war and of liberty, by 
a perſuaſion that force only conſtitutes right, and that victory i 
is an infallible proof of juſtice, they were equally bold in 
attacking their enemies, and. in reſiſting the abſolute domi- 
nation of any one man. They were free. even in a ſtate of 
ſubmiſſion. Their primitive government was a kind of mi- 
litary democracy, under a general or Chieftain, who had, 
commonly the title. of king, Matters of little conſequence 
were determined by the principal men, but the whole com-. 
munity alfembled to deliberate on national Objects. The. f 
authority of their kings or generals, who owed their emi- 
nence entirely to their mititary talents, anMheld it by no 
other claim, was extremely limited : it conſiſted rather in the 
privilege of adviſing, than in the power of commanding. 
Every individual was at liberty to chuſe whether he would 
engage in any warlike enterpriſe. They therefore followed“ 
the chieftain who led them forth in queſt of new ſettle- 
ments from inclination, not controul* ; as volunteers who 
FF offered to accompany him, not as ſoldiers whom he could 
order to march. They conſidered their conqueits as com- 


ba > Cafe. 4 Bell. Gall. lib. vi. Tacit. de Moribus German. cap. xi —-xlvi, 
Aum. Marcel. lib. xxi. Prif. Rhet. ap. Byz. Script. vol. i. 
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mon property, in which all bad a right to ſhare, as all had 
contributed to acquire them; nor was any obligation hat- 
ſoever entailed on the poſſeſſors of lands thus n 
Every one was the lord of his own little tertitory. g. 

But after ſettling in the Roman provinces, Gen chop 
had their acquiſitions to maint not only againſt the an- 
cient inhabitants, but alſo againſt the inroads of new in · 
vaders, the northern conquerors faw- che neceſſity of a2 
cloſer union, and of relinquiſhing ſome of their private 
Tights for public ſafety. They continued therefore to ac« 
knowledge the general who had led them to victory: he was 
conſidered as the head of the colony; he had the largeſt 
ſhare of the conquered lands; and every free man, or every 
ſubordinate officer and ſoldier, upon receiving a ſhare ac- 
cording to his military rank, tacitly bound himſelf to . 
8 — the enemies of the community *. 

This new diviſion of property, and the obligations con- 
ſequent upon it, gave riſe to a ſpecies of government for- 

merly unknown, and which is commonly diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the FEUDAL SYSTEM. The idea of a feudal 
kingdom was borrowed from that of a military eſtabliſhment; 
The victorious army, cantoned out in the country which it 
had ſeized, continued arranged under its proper officers, 
who were ordered to hold themſelves in readineſs to aſſemble 
whenever occaſion ſhould N their united e or 
counſels. 

But that ſyſtem of anda 8 ſo well lia 
for national defence or conqueſt, and which prevailed for 
ſeveral centuries in- almoſt every kingdom of Europe, did 
not ſuthciently provide for the interior order and tranquillity 
of the ſtate. The bond of political union was feeble ; the 
ſources of diſſenſion were many; and corruption was inter- 
woven with the very frame of the conſtitution. 'The par- 
tial diviſion of the conquered lands, which were chiefly 


- 


2. Du Cange, G. voc. Miles et Alodir. | 
| ſwal- 
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ſwallowed up by the great officers, gave the few a dangerous | 


aſcendency over the many. The king or general, by his 


ſuperior allotment, had it amply in his powet to reward paſt 
ſervices or attach new followers; for the purpoſe of future 
wars. With this view he parcelled out his lands; binding 


thoſe, on whom he beſtowed them; to attend him in all his 


military enterprizes, under the penalty of forfeiture. The 


nobles, or great officers, followed his example, annexing the 


ſame conditions to their benefices or grants of land, and ap- 
pearing at the head of their numerous vaſſals, like ſo many 


independent princes, whenever their pride was wounded or 


their. property injured. They diſputed the -claims of 'the 
ſovereign; they withdrew their attendance, or turned their 


arms againſt him. A ſtrong barrier was thus formed 


againſt a general deſpotiſm in the ſtate ; but the nobles them- 


ſelves, by means of their warlike retainers; were the tyrants 


of every inferior diſtrict, holding the people in ſervitude; 


and preventing any regular adminiſtration of juſtice, every 


ye claiming that prerogative within his own domain. Nor 
was this the only privilege thoſe haughty nobles uſurped : 
they alſo extorted from the crown the right of coining mo- 
ney in their own name, and of carrying on war againſt their 
private enemies *. « 

In conſequence of theſe encroachments on. the royal pre- 
rogative, the powerful vaſſals of the crown obtained grants 
during life, and afterwards others including their heirs, of 


ſuch lands as they had originally held only during pleaſure. 


And they appropriated to themſelves titles of honour, as 
well as offices of power and of truſt; -which became hereditary 


in many families. The ties which connected the principal 


members of the conſtitution with its head were diſſolved: 


almoſt all ideas of political ſubjection were loſt, and little 


3. e 2 Ehr des Loix, liv. Xxx. nxxf. 
pF Montefquieu, ubi ſupra. Robertfon. Introd. E,. Clarks v. 1 Ei. 
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appearance of feudal ſubordination remained. The nobility 
| openly aſpired at independency : they ſcorned to conſider 
themſelves as ſubjeQs ; and a kingdom, conſiderable in name 
and extent, was often a mere ſhadow of monarchy, and 
really conſiſted of as many ſeparate principalities as it con- 
tained baronies. A thouſand feuds and jealouſies ſubſiſted 
among the barons, and gave riſe to as many wars. Hence 
every country in Europe, waſted or kept in continual alarm 
by theſe internal hoſtilities, | was filled with caſtles and places 
of ſtrength, in order to protect the inhabitants from the 8 
of their fellow - ſubjects. 

Kingdoms ſo divided, and torn by domeſtic broils, were 
little capable of any foreign effort. The wars of Europe, 
therefore, during ſeveral centuries, as we fhall have occaſion 
to ſee, reſembled more the wild and deſultory incurſions of 
pirates, or banditti, than the regular and concerted opera- 
tions of national force. Happily, however, for poſterity, 
the ſtate of every kingdom was nearly the ſame ;z otherwiſe 
all muſt have fallen a prey to one; the independent ſpirit of 
the North might have been extinguiſhed for ever; and the 
preſent harmonious ſyſtem of European policy, which ſo 
gloriouſly ſtruggled from the chaos of anarchy, would have 
ſunk in eternal night, 

The particular manner in which the Balllartane, or north- 
ern invaders, conducted their judicial proceedings, when 
they firſt ſettled in the provinces of the Roman empire, can- 
not now be diſtinctly aſcertained : but their form of govern» 
ment, their manners, and a variety of other circumſtances, 
lead us to believe it was nearly the ſame with that which 
prevailed in their original eountries ; where the authority of 
the magiſtrate was ſo limited, and the independency of in- 
dividuals ſo great, that they ſeldom admitted any umpire but 
the ſword *, 

Our moſt ancient hiſtorical records juſtify this opinion : 
they repreſent the exerciſe of juſtice i in all the kingdoms of: 


5. Id. ibid. 6. benoten, ES uy on the _ of Civil Sectety, part ii 
Vor. I. C Europe, 
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Europe, and the ideas of men with reſpect to equity, as lit- 
tle different from thoſe which prevail in a ſtate of nature, 
and deform the firſt ſtages of ſociety in every country. Re- 
ſentment was almoſt the ſole motive for proſecuting crimes z 
and the gratification of that paſſion, more than any view to 
the proſperity and good order of ſociety, was the end, and 
alſo the rule in puniſhing them. He that ſuffered the wrong, 
was the only perſon who had a right to purſue the aggreſ- 
ſor; to demand or remit the puniſhment :— and he might 
accept of a compenſation for any offence how heinous ſo- 
ever. The proſecution of criminals in the name, and by the 
authority of the community, in order to deter others from 
violating the laws, now juſtly deemed the great object of le- 
giſlation, was a maxim of juriſprudence then little under- 
ſtood in theory, and ſtill leſs regarded in practice. The 
civil and criminal judges could, in moſt caſes, do no more 
than appoint the liſts, and leave the parties to decide their 
cauſe by the ſword. Fierce and haughty nobles, unuſed to 
the reſtraints of law, conſidered it as infamous to give up 
to another the right of determining wha: reparation they 
ſhould accept of, or with what vengeance they ſhould reſt 
ſatisfied : they ſcarned to appeal to any tribunal but their 
own right-arm. And if men of inferior condition ſometimes 
ſubmitted to award or arbitration, it was only to that of the 
leader whoſe courage they reſpected, and whom in the field 
they had been accuſtomed to obey 7, Hence every chieftain 
became the judge of his tribe in peace, as well as its gene- 
ral in war. The pernicious effects of this power upon go- 
vernment and upon manners, and the many abſurd modes 
of trial eſtabliſhed before its abolition, we ſhall have fre. 


7. This ſubjeR has been finely illuſtrated by Dr. Robertſon, (introd. N. 
Charles V.) and by the preſident Monteſquieu, (L Eſprit des Loix, liv. xvii 
xxxi) who has written a philoſophical commentary on the Zaws of the Harba- 
rians. It has alſo been treated, with much learning and ingenuity, by Dr. 
Sthart in his Yew Society, and by Mr. Gibbon in his Hi/fory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. XXViii. N 
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quent occaſion to obſerve in the Meer. of every modern 
kingdom. 1 

The feudal ſyſtem, however, with all its ee 
and the diſorders to which it gave birth, was by no means 
ſo debaſing to humanity as the uniform preſſure of Roman 
deſpotiſm. Very different from that dead calm which ac- 
companies peaceful ſlavery, and in which every faculty of 


the ſoul ſinks into a kind of ſomnolency, it kept the minds 


of men in continual fermeyt, and their hearts in agitation. 
If animoſities were keen, friendſhips alſo were warm. The 
commonalty were unfortunately degraded to the condition of 
ſlaves, but the nobility were exalted to the rank of princes, 
The gentry were their aſſociates : and the king, without the 
form of compact, was in reality but chief magiſtrate, or 
head of the community, and could literally do no wRoNG3 
or none, at leaſt, with impunity. 
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Riſe of the FRN MoNaARCnr, and the Hiſtory of FRANCE, under 
the Kings of the Firft Race. 


N hiſtory, as in all other ſciences, it is neceſſary to ſet 
certain limits to our inquiries, if we would proceed with 
certainty z and, where utility more than curioſity is our ob- 
jet, we mult even contract theſe boundaries. We muſt 
not only confine ourſelves to thoſe periods where truth can 
be aſcertained, but to thoſe events chiefly which were fol- 
lowed by ſome civil or political conſequence, which produ- 
ced ſome alteration in the government or the manners of a 
people : and, even of ſuch events, we ſhould be more par- 
ticularly attentive to thoſe which continue to opera upon 
our preſent civil or political ſyſtem. 
In theſe few words, my dear Philip, in order to avoid ego- 
118 I have indirectly given you an account of the manner in 
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which I mean to conduct that H. ry of Medern Europe, 
which is intended for your inſtruction. The firſt epochs of 
modern, as well as ancient hiſtory, are involved in fable 3 
and the tranſactions of the immediately ſucceeding periods 
are handed down to us in barren chronicles, which convey no 
idea of the character of the agents, and conſequently are de- | 
ſtitute alike of inſtruction and amuſement; while the events 
ol latter ages are related with a copiouſneſs ſo profuſe and 
undiſtinguiſhing, that a ſelection becomes abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, for ſuch as would not willingly ſpend a life-time in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the tranſactions of thoſe who have 
lived before them. And as I would rather have you ac-⸗ 
quainted with the character of one living, than of ten dead 
ſtateſmen or heroes, I ſhall be as conciſe in my narration as 
is conſiſtent with perſpicuity, and as ſelect in my matter as 
information will allow ; yet always taking care to omit no 
anecdote which can throw light on the hiſtory of the human 
heart, nor any a ey marks the progreſs of civil | 
ſociety. | | 
Modern Hiſtory is of little emen before the ti 
of Charlemagne: and a late celebrated writer has fixed 
upon the coronation of that prince at Rome, in the year 
800, as the proper æra of its commencement. But for the 
ſake of order, as well as to gratify the curioſity we naturally 
have to become acquainted with the origin of nations, I 
ſhall give you a ſhort ſketch of the inte of modern . 
previous to that æra. 
The French monarchy firſt claims our notice; not on 
account of its antiquity only, but becauſe of its early and 
continued conſequence. Gaul was ſhared by the Romans, 
the Viſgoths, and the Burgundians, when: Clovis king of 
. the Franks, (ſon of Childerie, and grandſon of 
Mlexovius, head of the Salian tribe) defeated 
Syagrius, a Roman uſurper in that province, and eſta- 
bliſhed a new kingdom, to which he gave the name of 
France, 
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France, or the Land of Free Men. How ill n in x lat 


ter times x 
Though Clovis. was dy nineteen years of age when ke 


obtained this victory, his prudence appears to have been 


equal to his valour. And many circumſtances conſpired to 
his farther aggrandiſement. The Gauls hated the dominion 
of the Romans, and were ſtrongly attached to Chriſtianity: 
Clovis gained on their piety, by favouring their biſnops; and 
his marriage with Clotilda, niece to Gondebaud, king of 
Burgundy, made them hope that he would ſpeedily embrace 
the faith. The attachment of his countrymen to their an- 
cient worſhip was the ſole objeCtion : the pious exhortations 
of the queen had ſome effect; and the king having van- 
quiſhed the Allemanni at Tolbiac, near Cologne; after an 
obſtinate engagement, politically aſcribed that victory to the 
God of Clotilda, whom he ſaid he had invoked during the 
time of battle, under promiſe of becoming a Chriſtian, if 
crowned with ſucceſs. He was accordingly bap- 
tiſed by St. Remigius, biſhop of Rheims, and 
almoſt the whole French nation followed his example. 

This was a grand circumſtance in favour of Clovis; and 
he did not fail to take advantage of it. The Gauls were 
ſtaunch Catholics, but the Viſigoths and Burgundians were 
Arians. Clotilda, however, happily was a Catholic, though 
nurſed in the boſom of Arianiſm ; and Clovis himſelf overs 
flowed with zeal for the ſame faith, as ſoon as he found it 
would ſecond his * views. Under colour of reli- 


A. D. 496. 


1. Gregor. Tai lib; 11, Cap. 27. | a 
2. Geſt. Franc. cap. xv. Greg. dess lib. ii. cap. 31. Of the miracles 


ſaid tn have been wrought on the converſion of Clovis, the author of thi; 


work ſays nothing, as he would not wiſh to foſter pious credulity ; but the 

lovers of the marvellous will find ſufficient food for their paſſion in Hincmar 

(Fs. . Remig ) It may not, however, be improper to obſerve, that Clo- : 
vis, when warmed with the eloquence of the biſhop of Rheims, in deſcribing 

the paſſion and death of Chriſt, ſtarted up, and ſeizing his ſpear, violently 

exclaimed, © Had I been there with the valiant Franks, 1 would have re, 

dxeſſed his wrongs !” Fredig. Epitom. cap. xzi. 
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gion, be made war upon Alaric, king of the Vikgoths, who pos 
ſeſſed the country between the Rhone and the Loire. The 
A D g eee clergy favoured his pretenfions ; and the 
f battle of Vouille, in which the king of the Viſi- 
goths was vanquiſhed and ſlain, near ——— added to aw 
e- of France the province of Aquitaine. 

But Clovis, inſtead of enjoying his good fortune * ab 
nity, disfigured the latter part of his reign by perfidies and 
 cruelties toward the prinees of his houſe, whom he extirpated · 
He died in 511, after attempting to atone for his crimes by 
building and endowing churches and monaſteries, and aſſemb- 
ling a council at Orleans for the reghlation-of SECT 
pline “. . 

The denthof Clovis was a 4evere blow to the ries 
of the French monarchy. He left four ſons, who 
divided his extenſive dominions among. them. 
Thierry, the eldeſt, had the largeſt ſhare 3 he was king of 
Auſtraſia, or that part of the Oriental Prance which lies 
between the Rhine and the Meuſe. Metz was his capi- 
tal. Childebert Was king of Paris, Clodomir of Orleans, 
and Clotaire of Soifſons*. This diviſion of the empire of 
the Franks, into four independent kingdoms, not only 
weakened its force, but gave riſe to endleſs broils. The 
brothers became enemies whenever their intereſts Jarred. 
The moſt frightful barbarities were the confequence of 
their diſſentions- Murders and aſſaſſinations grew common 
events. | 4 
The experience of theſe evils, however, did. not prevent 
a like diviſion taking place after the death of Clotaire, the 
ſole ſuccefſor of his brothers and nephews. His four ſons 
divided the four kingdoms by lot . The kingdom of Paris 
fell to the lot of Caribert; Soiſſons to Chil- 
peric; Auſtraſia to Sigebert; and Orleans to 
Gontran, in whoſe lot alſo was included Burgundy, which 


A P. sr. 


A. D. 562. 


3. Greg. Tur. lib. ij. cap. 37. 4. Greg. Turon. lib. ii. cap. 3. 
5. Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 3. 6. Ibid, lib, iv. cap. 22. Ggf. Franc. Cap. xxix 
| had 
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had been conquered by the united forces of Childebert and 
| Clotaire. This new diviſion was followed by conſequences 
ſtill more fatal than the former. Two queens, more deſerv- 
ing the name of furies than of women, ſacrificed every thing 
to their bloody ambition; Brunechilda, princeſs of Spain, 
wife to Sigebert, king of Auſtraſia, and Fredegonda, firſt 
concubine and afterward wife to Chilperic, king of Soiſſons. 
Their mutual hatred, conjoined witk their influence over 
their huſbands, was productive of an infinite number of 


| erimes, equally ruinous to the people and the royal family, 


and the moſt enormous to be met with in the hiſtory of 
mankind. $97.27 21 

| | Aﬀer the Ander af 3 * of princes, and many 
years of civil war, carried on with the moſt vindictive ſpirit, 
and accompanied with every form of treachery and cruelty; 
Clotaire II. ſon of Chilperic and Fredegonda, was left ſole 
monarch of France “. He re-eſtabliſhed tran» 4. ph eis 
quillity, and gained the hearts of his people by © 

his juſtice and generofity.: and he attached the nobi- 
lity to him by augmenting their conſequence. He com- 
mitted the government of the provinces of Auſtraſia and 
Burgundy to the Mayors of the Palace, as they were called; 
a kind of viceroys, whoy daily et "_ at laſt 
made their way to the throne, _ 

The vices of Dagobert, the ſon of locate; . taxes 
with which he loaded the people, to furniſh his debauches, 
or to atone for them, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, by pious profuſions, weakened the royal authority, at 
the ſame time that they debaſed it. His two ſons, Sigebert 
II. and Clovis II. were only the founders of new convents. 
They were nobody in their * the mayors were my 
thing. 

On the death of Sigebert Grimoald, mayor 6 of Auftraſia, 


7. Fredig. Chron, cap. alli = 
C 4 ſes 
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ſet his own ſon upon the throne of that kingdom. The 
uſurper was depoſed ;- but the ſeducing exam- 
ple remained as a lure to future ambition. The 
fucceeding ſovereigns were as weak as their predeceſ- 
ſors; and Pepin Heriſtel, duke of Auſtraſia, governed 
ance twenty-eight years, under the title of mayor, with 
equal prudence and fortitude. The kings were no more 
than decorated pageants, to be ſhewn to the people occa-. 
fionally, The appellation of /uggards, which was given 
them, aptly expreſſes their ſtupid inactivity. E - 
After the death of Pepin, who by reſtoring national 
_ aſſemblies, which the deſpotiſm of former may- 
ors had aboliſhed, by turning the reſtleſs im- 
petuoſity of the French againſt foreign enemies, whom 
he always overcame, and other wiſe meaſures, had quiet- 
ly enjoyed a power hitherto unknown in the monarchy :; 
his authority paſfed into the hands of his widow Plectrude, 
whoſe grandſon, yet an infant, was created mayor. S9 
high was the veneration of the French for the memory of 
that great man I— But the government of a woman was ill 
ſuited to thoſe turbulent times, though the inſignificant kings 
were content to live under the guardianſhip of a child. 
Charles Martel, natural fon of Pepin, was ſuſpected of am- 
bicious views by Plectrude, and impriſoned. He found 
+ means, however, to make his eſcape, and was received by 
the Auſtraſians as their deliverer. His ſuperior talents ſoon 
exalted him to the ſame degree of power which 
his father had enjoyed, and he was no leſs wor- 
thy of it. He ſaved France from the ſword of the Sara- 
cens, who had already ſubjefted Spain, and he kept all 
the neighbouring nations in awe by his wiſe and vigor- 
ous adminiſtration; yet he never ſtyled himſelf any more 
than Duke of France, conſcious that the title of 
King conld add nothing to his power. But his 
ſon Pepin, lefs modeſt or more vain, aſſumed the ſovereignty 
5 W 


A. P. 656. 
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in name as well as reality; excluding for ever the deſcend- 
ants of * or the e race from che throne 85 


France . a | 
The circumſtances of that Tevolution I ſhall ſoon have 


occaſion to relate. At preſent we muſt take a view of the 
other ſtates of Europe. bs 


. $. Adon. Chron. Anal. Metenſ. 


1. 1 © IG 


SPAIN under the Dominion of the V181G60THS, and under the Moors, 
ill the Reign of ABDURRAHMAN» 


PAIN, my dear Philip, next merits your attefition, 
as the ſecond great kingdom on this fide of the 
Alps. Soon after the Viſigoths founded their monarchy 
in that Roman province, already over- run by the 
Vandals and the Suevi, the clergy became poſ- 
ſeſſed of more power than the prince. So early was the 
tyranny of the church in Spain! Almoſt all cauſes, both 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, were referred to the bench of biſhops : 
they even decided in their councils the moſt weighty affairs 
of the nation. Along with the nobles, among whom they 
held the firſt rank, they often diſpoſed of the crown, which 
was more elective than hereditary *, The kingdom was one 
theatre of revolutions and crimes. The number of kings 
aſſaſſinated fills the ſoul with horror. The Barbarians, af- 
ter their eſtabliſhment, contracted new vices: their ferocity 
beeame bloody. What crimes did not bigotry alone produce 
In order to make you fully ſenſible of this, as well as ac- 
quainted with all that is neceffary to be known in the hiſtory 
of the Viſigoths in Spain, I need only mention the princi- 
pal reigns. 


A- D. 467. 


7. Geddes 's Trafts, vol. ii, See alſo Saavedra, Corona Gotbira. 1 
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| Leovigild, who died in 585, and who is ſo much ce- 
lebrated for his Victories over the Suevi, whom 
he entirely ſubdued, put to death his fon Her- 
menegild, becauſe he had embraced the Catholic faith, 
he himſelf being an Arian. Recared, however, his other ſon 
and ſucceſſor, abjured Arianiſm: The Arians were perſe- 
cuted in their turn. The ſpirit of perſecution daily increaſ- 
ed. Siſebut, a prince in other reſpects wiſe, and whoſe va- 
lour diſpoſſeſſed the, Greek emperors of what territory they 
had continued to hold on the coaſts of the Mediterranean, 
obliged. the Jews, on pain of death, to receive 
baptiſm. In the reign of this monarch the em- 
pire of the Viſigoths was at its height; comprehending 
not only Spain, but alſo ſome neighbouring provinces 
of Gaul, and part of Mauritania. Chintila, a ſubſe- 
quent king, baniſhed all the Jews; and a council, or aſſem- 
bly of divines, .convoked during his reign, -declared that no 
prince could aſcend the Spaniſh throne without ſwearing to 
enforee all the laws enacted againſt that unfortunate people, 
Under the reign of Receſuint, the election of kings was re- 
ſerved by a council to the biſhops and palatines. Theſe pa- 
latines were the principal officers of the crown .— Thus the 
Spaniſh nobility loſt, one of their moſt eſſential rights. : 
Wamba, who defeated the Saracens in an attempt ups. 
on Spain, was excluded the throne, becauſe he 
had been elothed in the habit of a penitent, 
while labouring under the influence of poiſon, admi- 
niſtered by the ambitious Erviga This ſtroke of prieſt- 
craft, the firſt of the kind we meet with in hiſtory, ſhews 
at a diſtance what might be expected from clerical ſineſſe. 
A council adjudged the throne to Erviga; and another coun. 
cil, held during his reign, prohibited the kings, under pe- 
nalty of damnation, from marrying a king's widow. This 
canon is a ſuſſicient proof of the ſpirit of legiſlation which 
at that time prevailed in Spain. The debauchery, cruelty 
and impiety of Witiza, whoſe wickedneſs knew no bounds, 
8 5 occa- 
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occaſioned a eivil war in 710. Roderic, ee de- 
throned this prince, and was himſelf dethroned 
by a people whom nothing could withſtand ?. 

The Mahometan religion was already eſtabliſhed i in many 
countries. Mahomet, its founder, who erected at Mecca 
a ſpiritual and temporal monarchy, had died 632; and his 
countrymen, the Arabs or Saracens, - foon- after over-ran 
great part of Afia, and all that part of Africa which was 
under the Roman dominion. Animated by the molt violent 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm, their valour was altogether irreſiſtible. 
The Koran promiſed heaven and eternal ſenſuality to ſuch as 
fell in battle, and the conquerors always tendered liberty and 
protection to thoſe who embraced their ſuperſtition. They 
threatened the whole world with ſubjection. Count Julian, 
whoſe daughter king Roderic had diſhonoured, invited them, 
it is ſaid, to land in Spain. Nor is this circumſtance by 
any means improbable, conſidering the character of the 
times, more revolutions being then oechſtoned by the ban 
vices of princes than any other cauſe. | 

The Saracens, already maſters of Mauricants, now Bar- 

bary (a name which the lawleſs ferocity of their deſcend- 
ants has given to that country, as it gave to Wem the 
name of Maures or Moors), made a defcent up- 
on Spain; and by the deciſive battle of Xeres, 
in Andaluſia, put an end to the empire of the Viſ- 
goths*, Muza, vicerey of Africa, under the calif Wa- 
lid, came over to finiſh the conqueſt. According to the 
prudent policy of the Mahometans (the only enthuſiaſts who 
ever united the ſpirit of toleration with a zeal for making 
proſelytes), he offered the inhabitants their religion and 
laws, on condition that they fhould pay to him the ſame 
ſubſidy they had paid their former ſovereigns: and ſuch as 
embraced the religion of the conquerors were entitled to 


a. b. . 


2. Iſidor. Cron. Goth. Ferreras, Hi. Hiſp. vol li. Mariana, ibid. Greg. 
Turon. lib. vi. > 
3- Rod. Tolet. Hi. Arab. Ferreras, v ubi ſup; 
all 
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all their privileges. Moſt cities ſubmitted without reſiſtance: 
thoſe that held out he reduced by force; burning and pillag- 
ing them. Oppas, archbiſhop of Seville, and uncle to the 
children of Witiza, was not aſhamed on this occafion to 
0 join the Saracens, and facrificed his country and his religion 

— to his hatred againſt Roderic. But Pelagius, a prince of 

j the royal blood, remained firm in his faith and his duty; 
and when he could no longer keep the field againſt the Infi- 

dels, he retired to the mountains of Aſturias, followed by a 
number of faithful adherents. There he found- 
ed a Chriſtian kingdom, which he defended by 
his valour, and tranſmitted to his poſterity *. - 

Mean while the Saracens or Moors, little willing to con- 
fine their ambition within the limits of the Pyrenees, made 
an unſucceſsful attack upon Eudes, duke of Aquitaine. 
But that check was ſoon forgot. Abdurrahman, the new 
emir or governor of Spain, made a ſecond irruption with 
ſuperior forces, and penetrated as far as Sens. Repelled 
there by biſhop Ebbo, he fell upon Aquitaine, vanquiſhed 
the duke, and advanced towards the heart of France. 
Charles Martel put a ſtop to his career, be- 
tween Poictiers and Tours, by a memorable: 
battle, in which Abdurrahman himſelf was ſlain; and, if 
we believe the hiſtorians of thoſe times, the Saracens loſt 
in this action above three hundred thouſand men. But ſuck 
exaggerations are fit only for romance. 

Spain was at firſt yery miſerable under the dominion of 
the Moors. The emirs being dependent on the viceroy of 
Africa, who allowed them to continue but a fhort time in 
their government, were more buſy in fleecing the Spaniſh 
nation, than in the adminiſtration of juſtice or the preſerva- 
tien of good order. Civil wars aroſe among the Moſlems 
themſelves, and the califs or vicars of the prophet, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Mahomet, who had made Damaſcus the ſeat of 


A. P. 7517. 


A. D. 732. 
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their court, were unable to quell thoſe diſorders. The 
competitions far the califat, as may be expected, even fa- 
voured the projects of the rebels. At length that auguſt 

dignity, which included both the higheſt regal ang ſacerdo- 
tal eminence, paſſed from the family of the Om- an 
miades to that of the Abaſſides. This revolu- © 

tion, which way bloody, gave birth to another, truly advan- 
rageous to Spain, but injurious to the Chriſtian faith. 

Abdurrahman, called alſo Almanzor, a prince of the 
blood royal, who eſcaped in the maſſacre of the A8 
Ommiades, founded in Spain an independent 
kingdom, conſiſting of all thoſe provinces which had 
been ſubject to the califs *, He fixed his reſidence at Cor- 
dova, which he made the ſeat of the arts, of magnifi- 
cence, and of pleaſure. Without perſecuting the Chriſtians, 
he was able, by his artful policy, almoſt to extinguiſh 
Chriſtianity in his dominions : —by depriving the biſhops of 
their dioceſes ; by reſerving all honour and offices for the 
followers of his prophet ; and by promoting intermarriages 
between the Chriſtians and Mahometans. No prince in 
Europe equalled Abdurrahman in wiſdom, nor any people 
the Arabs in whatever tends to the aggrandizement of the 
human ſoul. Lately enemies to the ſciences, they now cul- 
tivated them with ſucceſs, and enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare 
both of learning and politeneſs, while the reſt of mankind 
were ſunk in ignorance ang, barbariſm *. 

I ſhall afterward have occaſion to be more particular on 
this ſubject. In the mean time, we muſt caſt an eye on 
Italy, Rome, Conſtantinople, and France, from the time of 
Charles Martel to that of Charlemagne. 


5, Ferreras, ubi ſup. 6, Ockley, Hf. Sarec. vol. i. n. 
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allowed the Italians, or Romans, as they, {till affected to 
be called, to retain their poſſeſſions, their laws, their re- 
ligion, their own government, and their own magiſtrates, 
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that pclih which their manners may be ſappoſed to have received during 


3 T 'T E R 5 1 
Italy under the Dominion of the OsTROGOTHS, and under the 
LoMBARDS, till the reign of LutTeRAND. 


TALY experienceq a variety of fortunes after it loſt its 
ancient maſters, before it fell into the hands of Charle- 
magne. It was firſt eur conquered by the 
Heruli, a people from the extremity of the Eu- 
xine or Black Sea, who held it only. a ſhort time, being 
expelled by the Oſtrogoths. Theodoric, the firſt Gothic 
king of Italy, and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, were 
princes of great prudence and humanity. They 


A. D. 476. 


A. D. 493. 


reſerving only to the Goths the principal military employ- 
ments. They acknowledged the emperors of Conſtanti- 
nople their ſuperiors in rank, but not in juriſdiction. Ra- 
venna was the ſcat of their court, and in real magnifi- 
cence vied with ancient Rome, as their equitable adminiſ- 
tration did with the reigns of Trajan and Antoninus“. 
They were at laſt ſubdued by Beliſarius and, Narſes, the 
generals of Juſtinian, who, having recovered Africa from 
the Vandals, had the pleaſure of uniting Italy 
once more to the Roman Eaſtern or Greek em- 
pire; the Weſtern empire, which took its riſe, as a ſeparate 


A. D. 554. 


v. Procop. Bell. Goth. Caſſiodor. lib. viz. The lenity of the Oſtrogoths, 
on firſt ſettling in Italy, may be accounted for from two cauſes : partly from 


their intercourſe with the Romans, whom they had Þng ſerved as auxiliaries 
againſt the Huns and other barbarous nations; partly from the character 
of Theodor'c the Gothic conqueror, who having heen ed ucated at Conſtanti- 
nople, and initiated in all the learning of the times, retained ever after a juſt 
admiration of the Roman laws and arts. 


ſtates 
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ſtate; on the death of Theodoſius in 395, being totally 
annihilated by Odoacer, king of the Heruli. 
| Soon. after the expulſion of the Oſtrogoths, great part 
of Italy was ſeized by Alboinus, king of the 
Lombards or Langobards, a Gothic nation. He 
and his ſucceſſors made Pavia the place of their reſidence. 
The government of Ttaly was nowſtirely changed. Al- 
boinus eſtabliſhed the feudal policy in thoſe countries 
which he had conquengd,, ſettling the principal officers of 
his army, under the name of duke, in the chief cities of 
every province“. A ſimilar, kind of government prevailed 
in that part of Italy which remained ſubject to the emperors 
of Conſtantinople z the exarch or ſupreme governor, who 
refided at Ravenna, appointing the dukes or chief magiſ- 
trates, of the other cities, and removing them at pleaſure. 
Even Rome itſelf was governed by a duke, the very name 
of the ſenate and conſuls being aboliſhed. 

Alboinus was "one of the greateſt princes. of his time, 
and no leſs ſkilled in the ſeience of reigning 
than in the art of war; but he was ſlain by the 
treachery of his wite, Ralamumd⸗ before he had leiſure 
to perfect the government of his kingdom. Clephis, his 
fucceſſor, was an able, but a barbarous prince. His cruelties 
gave the Lombards ſuch an averſion againſt regal power, that 
they reſolved, after his death, to change their form of govern- 
ment : accordingly, for the ſpace of twelve years, they choſe 
no other king, but lived ſubject to their dukes. Theſe dukes 
had hitherto acknowledged: the royal authority ; but, when 
the kingly power was aboliſhed, each duke became ſovereign 
of his own city and its diſtrict. | 

The Lombards, during that interregnum, extended their | 
conqueſts in Italy. But, being threatened by foreign ene- 
mies, they ſaw the-neceſlity- of a cloſer union; of reſtoring 
their ancient form of government; and committing the ma- 
nagement of the war to a fingle perſon. 


A. D. 568. 


A. D. 571. 


2. Paul. Dijac. de Get. Langeb. lib. il, 


For 
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For this purpoſe the heads of the nation aſſembled, and 
with one voice called Autharis, the ſon of Cle- 
phis, to the throne. Autharis perfected that form 
of government, which had been [eſtabliſhed by Alboinus. 
Senſible that the dukes, who had ruled their ſeveral dif. 
ſtricts like independent princes, for ſo many years, would 
not willingly part with their authority, he allowed them 
to continue in their governments, but reſerved to him- 
ſelf the ſupreme juriſdiction, He made them contribute à 
part of their revenues toward the fupport of his royal dignity, 
and take an oath, that they would aſſiſt him ts the utmoſt of 
their power in time of war . After ſettling the government 
of his kingdom, he enacted ſeveral ſalutary laws for its tran- 
quillity and good order. He was the firſt of the Lombard 
kings who embraced Chriſtianity, and many of his ſubje&s 
followed his example: but being of the Arian perſuaſion, 
like moſt of the nothern conquerors, whoſe fimple minds 
could not comprehend the myſteries of the Trinity and in- 
carnation, many diſpates were by that means occaſioned be- 
tween the Arian and Catholic biſhops; for the Romans, or 
native Italians, were then as ſtaunch Catholjcs as at this 
day. | 

Liberty of conſcience, however, was allowed under all 
the Lombard kings; and Rotharis, who ſurpaſſed all his 
predeceſſors in wiſdom and valour, was ſo. moderate in his 
principles, and ſo indulgent to his people, that during his 
. reign moſt cities of Italy had two biſhops, one Catholic, 
and the other Arian. He was the firſt prince who gave 
written laws to the Lombards, For that purpoſe, 
he ſummoned at Pavia, a general diet of the no- 
bles; and fuch regulations as they approved, he order- 
ed to be digeſted into a code, and qbſerved over all his 
dominions. His military talents were not inferior to his civil. 
He very much extended the limits of his kingdom, and 


A. D. 586, 


AD. 643. 


3. Ibid. lib. iii. 
gained 
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gained ſo many advantages over the imperial forces, that no 
future hoſtilities paſſed between the exarchs and the * of 
the Lombards, till the reign of Luitprand. | 

But the emperor Conſtans, before that time, landed in 
Italy with a conſiderable army, which he com- 
manded in perſon, determined to expel the bar- 
barians, and reunite the kingdom of Lombardy to his domi- 
nions. He at firſt gained ſome inconſiderable advantages; 
but his army was afterward totally routed by Romuald, 
duke of Benevento, whoſe father, Grimoald, had been 
elected king of the Lombards. = Grimoald was a prudent 
prince, and in all reſpects worthy of the dignity to which 
he had been raiſed. As ſoon as he was free from the alarms 
of war, he applied himſelf wholly to the arts of 
peace. He reformed the laws of Rotharis, which 
were now from choice appealed to by the Italians as + welt 
as the Lombards; revoking ſome, and enacting others more 
applicable to the circumſtances of the times. Influenced 
by the arguments of John, biſhop of Bergamo, he re- 
nounced the tenets of Arius. His ſucceflors followed his ex- 
ample, all profeſling the Catholic faith ; ſo that Arianiſm was 
in a ſhorttime forſaken by the whole nation of the Lombards *. 

Luitprand gave ſtrong proofs of his wiſdom and valour 
from the moment he aſcended the throne; but 
his courage ſometimes bordered on raſhneſs. In- 
formed that two of his attendaats conſpired againſt his 
life, and only waited an wee pa their deſign in 
execution, he walked out with them alone, and upbraided 
them with their guilt. Struck with ſuch heroic firmneſs, 
they threw themſelves at his feet, as wretches unworthy 
of mercy, The king, however, thought otherwiſe : he 
not only pardoned them, but received them into favour, 
promoting them afterwards. to principal employments. 
Having thus won his domeſtic enemies*by kindneſs, and 

I 

| 4. Paul. Diac. lib. v. 

Von. I. | D ſtrength. - 


A. D. 663. 


A. D. 665. 
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ſtrengthened his interefts abroad by marrying the daugh- 
ter of the duke of the Boigarii, Luitprand applied himſelf, 
in imitation of his two iſtuſtrious predeceſſors, Rotharis and 
Grimoald, to the formation of new laws. In one of theſe, 
his ſagacity appears highly conſpicuous. He blames: © the 
& ridiculous cuſtom of triais by duel, in which we would 
„force God to manifeſt his juſtice according to the caprice 
« of men;” adding, that he has only tolerated the abuſe, 
* becauſe the Lombards are fo much attached to it 5.” 

But Luitprand's great qualities were in ſome meaſure 
ſhaded by his boundleſs ambition. Not ſatisfied with the 
extenſive dominzons left him by his predeceſſors, he formed 
the deſign of making himſelf fole maſter of Italy: and a 
favourable opportunity ſoon offered for the execution of that 
enterpriſe, * 

eo Iſauricus, then emperor of 1 b 
theological diſputes had long mingled with affairs of ſtate, 
and where caſuiſts were more common upon the throne 
than politicians, piouſly prohibited the worſhip of 
images; ordering all the ſtatues to be broken in 
pieces, and the paintings in the churches to be pulled 
down and burnt, The populace, whoſe devotion extended 


A. D. 726. 


no farther than ſuch objects, and the monks and ſecular 


prieſts, intereſted in ſupporting the mummery, were ſo 
highly provoked at this innovation, that they publicly re- 
volted in many places. The emperor, however, took care 
to have his edict put in force in the Eaſt; and he ſtrictly 
enjoined the exarch of Ravenna, and his other officers in 
the Weſt, to ſee it as punctually obeyed in their govern- 
ments. In obedience to that command, the exarch began 
to pull down the images in the churches. and 
public places at Ravenna; a conduct which in- 
cenſed the ſuperſtitious multitude to ſuch a degree, that 
they. openly. declared they would rather renounce their 


A. D. 727. 


5. Leg. Lanpob. in Codex Lindenbrog. 
allegiance 


pole “. 
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allegianee to the emperor than the worſhip of images. 
They conſidered him as an abominable heretic, whom it 
was lawful to reſiſt by W and took arms for chat pur- 

Luitprand, judging this the proper ſeaſon to put his am- 
bitious project in execution, ſuddenly aſſembled his forces, 
and unexpectedly appeared before Ravenna; not doubting 
but the reduction of that important place would be ſpeedily 
followed by the conqueſt of all the imperial dominions in 
Italy. The exarch, though little prepared for ſuch an aſſault, 
defended the city with much courage; but finding he could 
not long hold out againſt ſo great a force, and deſpairing of 
relief, he privately withdrew. Luitprand, informed of this, 
made a yigorous attack; carried the city by ſtorm, and gave 
it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers, who found in it an 
immenſe booty, as it had been ſucceſliyely the 


A. D. 728. 
ſeat of the Weſtern Emperors, of the Gothic -. 5 


kings, and of the exarchs. Alarmed at the fate of Ra- 


venna, moſt other cities in the exarchate ſurrendered with- 
out reſiſtance . Luitprand ſeemed, therefore, in a fair 
way to become maſter of all Italy, But that conqueſt nei- 


ther he nor any of his ſucceſſors was ever able to com- 
plete: and the attem t proved fatal to the kingdom of the 


Lombards. 


6. Meimb. Zif. Iconodlah, : * Pau! Diac. lib. vi, 
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LS TEE YL 
Riſe of the Pope's temporal Power, with ſome Account of the 
Afﬀairs of Italy, the Empire of CONSTANTINOPLE, and the 
Kingdom of France, from the Time of QOmanLes ManTEL 
to that of CHARLEMAGNE. 


THOUGH Rome was now governed by a duke, who 

depended on the exarch of Ravenna, the pope, or 
biſhop, had the chief authority in that city. He was yet 
leſs conſpicuous by his power than the reſpe& which reli- 
gion infpired for his ſee, and the confidence which was 
placed in his character. St. Gregory, who died 604, had 
negociated with princes upon ſeveral matters of ſtate, and his 
ſucceſſors divided their attention between clerical and poli- 
tical objects. To free themſelves from the dominion of the 
Greck emperors, without falling a prey to the kings of Italy, 
was the great object of theſe ambitious prelates. In order 
to accompliſh this important purpoſe, they employed fſuc- 
ceſsfully both religion and intrigue ; and at laſt eſtabliſhed 
a ſpiritual and temporal monarchy, which of all human in- 
ſtitutions, perhaps, moſt merits the attention of man, whe- 
ther we conſider its nature, its progreſs, or its prodigious 


conſequences. | 
Gregory II. had offended the emperor Leo, by oppoſing 
his edict againſt the worſhip of images: but he was more 
afraid of the growing power of the Lombards than of the em- 
peror's threats; he therefore reſolved to put a ſtop, if poſſi- 
ble, to the conqueſt of Luitprand. The only prince in Italy, 
to whom he could have recourſe, was Urſus, duke of Venice, 
the Venetians making already no contemptible figure. Not 
leſs alarmed than Gregory at the progreſs of ſo powerful 
a neighbour, Urſus and the Venetians promiſed 
to aſſiſt the exarch (who had fled to them for 
protection) with the whole ſtrength of the republic. They 
accordingly fitted out a conſiderable fleet, while the exarcly 
con- 


A. D728. 
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conducted an army by land, and retok Ravenna before 
Luitprand could march to its relief. 

As the recovery of Ravenna had been chiefly owing to 
the interpoſition of Gregory, he hoped to be able to prevail 
on the emperor to revoke his edi& againſt the worſhip of 
images in the Weſt. Leo, however, ſenſible that the pope had 
been influenced merely by his own intereſt in the meaſures 
he had taken relative to that event, was only more provoked 
at his obſtinacy, and reſolved that the edi ſhould be obeyed 
even in Rome itſelf. For this purpoſe he recalled Scholaſti- 
cus, exarch of Ravenna, and ſent in his ſtead Paul, a pa- 
trician, ordering him to get the pope aſſaſſinated, or to ſeize 
him, and ſend him in chains to Conſtantinople. But Gre- 
gory, far from being intimidated by the emperor's threats, 
ſolemnly excommunicated the exarch for attempting to put 
the imperial edict in execution, exhorting all the 
Italian cities to continue ſtedfaſt in the catholic 
faith. Luitprand, though highly incenſed againſt Gregory, 
aſſiſted him in his diſtreſs; and the populace roſe at Ra- 
venna, and murdered the exarch, making prodigious flaugh- | 
ter of the Iconoclaſts, or image-breakers, as the abettors 
of the edict were called. The duke of Naples ſhared the 
fame fate with the exarch ; and as Leo ſtill infifted that 
his favourite edit ſhould be enforced at Rome, 
the people of that city, at the inſtigation of Gre- 
gory, withdrew their allegiance from the Greek emperor *. 
Hence the riſe of the pope's temporal power. 

Informed of this revolt, and not doubting who was the 
author of it, Leo ordered a powerful army to be raiſed, with 
a deſign both to chaſtiſe the rebels and take vengeance on 
the pope. Gregory, alarmed at theſe warlike preparations, - 
looked round for ſome power on which he might depend for 
protection. The Lombards were poſſeſſed of ſufficient 
force, but they were too near neighbours to be truſted ; and 


A. D. 729. 


% 
A. D. 739. 


1. Anaſt. in Vt. Greg. II. Meimb. Hift. Tronoclaſt. 
D 3 the 
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the Venetians, though zealous catholics, were not yet in a, 
condition to withſtand the ſtrength of the empire. Spain 
was at that time over-run by the Saracens: the French 
ſeemed, therefore, the only people to whom it was adviſas, 
ble to apply for aid, as they were at once able to oppoſe the 
Emperor, and enemies to his edict. France was then go- 
verned by Charles Martel, the greateſt commander of his 
age. Gregory ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Charles, entreating 
him to take the Romans and the church under his protec- 
tion, and defend them againſt the attempts of 
Leo. The ambaſſadors were received with ex- 
traordinary marks of honour : a treaty was concluded * ; and 
the French, glad to get any concern in the affaing of Italy, 
became the protectors of the church, „ 
In the mean time conſiderable alterations were made by 
death. Gregory II. did not live to ſee his negociation with 
France finiſhed. He was ſucceeded in the ſee of Rome by 
Gregory III. and, ſome years after, Leo Iſauricus was ſuc- 
ceeded on the imperial throne by his ſon Conſtantine Copro- 
nymus, who not only renewed” his father's edict againſt the 
worſhip of images, but prohibited the inyocation of ſaints, 
This new edict confirmed the Romans in the reſolution they 
had taken of ſeparating themſelves entirely from the empire; 
more eſpecially as being now under the protection of France, 
they had nothing to fear from Conſtantinople, They ac- 
cordingly drove out of their city ſuch of the imperial officers 
as had hitherto been ſuffered to continue there; and abo- 
liſhed, by that means the very ſhadow of ſubjection to the 
emperor. Soon after Leo, died Charles Marte, 
and alfo Gregory III. who was ſucceeded in the 
ſee of Rome by Zachary, an active and enterpriſing pre- 
late. Immediately after his election, he waited upon Luit- 
prand, and. obtained the reſtoration of four cities in the. 
territory of Rome, which had been yielded to that prince 


A. D. 731. 


A. D. 741. 


2. Sigon. Keg, Ital. 
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as a ranſom for the capital, when ready to falls ing; his; 
hands. 

Luitprand hatcoforth laid 0 all cate. thoughts, 
dying in peace witk the church and with men. D. 145 
Rachis, his ſucceſſor, confirmed the peace with 
Zachary 3 but being afterwards ſeized with a thirſt of; con- 
queſt, he invaded the- Roman dukedom, and laid fiege to 
Perugia. Zachary, before he ſolicited the aſſiſt- 
ance of France, the only power on which he 
could depend, reſolved to try once more his perſonal ode 
ence. He accordingly went in perſon to the camp of 
Rachis ;z and being reſpectfully received by that prince, lg 
_ repreſented fo forcibly to him the puniſhment reſerved for 
thoſe, ho unjuſtly. invade the property of others, that 
Rachis not only raiſed the ſiege, but was ſo much ſubdued 
by the eloquence of the poutiff, that - he renouaced his 
crown, and retired to the monaſtery of Monte Caſſino; 
proſtrating himſelf firſt at 5 s feet, and taking the 
habit of St. Benedict“. 5 

While things were in this n 4 in Italy, Pepin, ſon of 
Charles Martel, governed France in the character of mayor, 
under Childeric III. and acquainted, . no doubt, with the 
ſemiments of his Holineſs, propoſed. to Zachary à caſe of 
conſcience, which had not hitherto been ſubmitted to the 
biſhop of Rome. He defired to know, Whether a prince 


A. D. 750. 


incapable of governing, or a miniſter inveſted with royal 


authority, and who ſupported it with dignity, ought to have 
the title of king. Zachary decided in fayour of the miniſter; , 
and the French clergy ſupported the pretenſions of Pepin, 
becauſe he had reſtored the lands of which Charles Martel 
had robbed them. The nobles reſpected him, becauſe he 
was powerful and brave; and the people deſpiſed the flug- 
gard kings, whom they ſcarcely knew by name. The judg- 

ment of the pope therefore filenced every ſcruple. Childe- 


3. Paul. Diac. lib, vi. 4. 14. ibid. 
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ric was depoſed z or more properly, degraded, for he could 
never be ſaid to reign. | He was ſhut up in a mo- 
naſtery. Pepin was raiſed to the - throne ; and 
st. Boniface, biſhop of Mentz, the famous apoſtle of che 
Germans, anointed him ſolemnly at Soiſſons 850 

This ceremony of anointing, borrowed from the Jews, 
and hitherto unknown to the French nation, or at moſt only 
uſed on the converſion of Clovis, ſeemed to beſtow on the 
king a kind of divine character: and ſo far it was uſeful, by 
inſpiring reſpect. But as ignorance abuſes all things, the 
biſhops ſoon imagined they could confer royalty by anointing 


A. D. 752. 


princes; an opinion which was followed by many fatal con- 


ſequences. The-Eaſtern emperors had long been crowned 
by the patriarchs of Conſtantinople : the popes, in like 
manner, crowned the emperors of the Weſt. Crowning 


and anointing were ſuppoſed neceſſary to ſovereignty. A 


pious ceremony gave the church a power of 8 8 of 
kingdoms. 

Theſe obſervations, my dear Philip, you will find e 
occaſion to apply. I offer them here, in order to awaken 


your attention. We muſt ſee __ in their n to rea; 


ſon diſtinctly on their effects. 2 
Succeſs ſoon attended the 2 policy of the popes : the 
new king of France repaid their favour with intereſt, Aſtul- 
phus, the ſucceſſor of Rachis, leſs piouſly inclined than his 
brother, thought only of conqueſt. In imitation. of Luit- 
prand, he reſolved to make himſelf maſter of all Italy : and 
as the emperor Conſtantine Copronymus was now engaged 
in a war with the Saracens and Bulgarians, and in a ſtill 
more hot and dangerous war againſt images, Aſtulphus 
judged this a proper ſeaſon to invade the imperial domi- 
nions. He accordingly entered the exarchate at the 
head of a conſiderable army; took Ravenna, ſub- 
duced the whole province, and alſo Pentapolis, which he add- 


A. D. 753 


5. Sigon. Reg. Ital. 
ed 
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ed to ihe Agen of the Lombards, reducing the exarchate 
and its ancient metropolis to the condition of a dukedomꝰ. 
Ambition is only increaſed by acceſſion of dominion. 
Aſtulphus no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter of Ravenna and its 
territory, than he began to lay claim to the Roman duke- 
dom, and to Rome itſelf. He urged the right of conqueſt.” 
This, he alledged, entitled him to the fame power over that 
city and its dukedom which the emperors, and alſo the ex- 
archs, their viceroys, had formerly enjoyed, as he was now 
in poſſeſſion of the whole exarchate. And, ing order to en- 
force his demand, he marched an army towards Rome, re- 
ducing many cities in its neighbourhood, and threatening up 
put the inhabitants to the ſword, if they refuſed to acknow- 
edge him as their ſovereign. Stephen III. then pope, no 
leſs alarmed at the approach of, ſo-powerful a monarch, than 
at the ſeverity of his meſſage, endeavoured to appeaſe him 
by a ſolemn embaſſy. But preſents, prayers, and entrea- 
ties, were employed i in vary 1 wanted to govern 
Rome. 

Made ſenſible at laſt, that force unt be ene by due 
Stephen reſolved, in imitation of his predeceſſors, to crave 
the protection of France. He accordingly applied to Pepin, 
who, mindful of his obligations to Zachary, and now firmly 
ſeated on the throne of Clovis, readily promiſed the pope 
his aſſiſtance, and ſent two ambaſſadors to conduct him to 
Paris. Aſtulphus permitted him to paſs: and a treaty was con- 
cluded between both, at the expence of the emperors of 
Conſtantinople and the kings of Italy. Stephen anointed 
Pepin anew, with the holy unction, and alſo his two ſons, 
Charles and Carloman, declaring each of them Romanorum 
Patricius, or Protector of the Roman people; and the 
French monarch, in return for theſe honours, promiſed to 
make a donation of the TELE. and Pentapolis to the 
Romiſh church 7. | 


6. Sigon, Reg. Ital. 7. Leo Oſtienſis, lib. i, 
Pepin 
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Pepin. however endeavoured, before he ſet out for Italy, to 
perſuade Aſtulphus, to be content with the dominions of his 
predeceſſors z to reſtore what he had conquered and thus 
prevent the effuſion of Chriſtian blood. But 
finding the king of the Lombards deaf to his en- 
tebties * erefſed the Alps, and advanced to Pavia. Aſtul- 
phus now, convinced. of his danger, ſued for peace, and 
obtained it, on condition that he ſhould deliver up to the 
pope, not to the emperor, all the places he had taken. He 
conſented; but, inſtead of fulfilling his engagements, no 
ſooner did he think the ſtorm blown over by the departure. 
of Pepin, than he broke again into the Roman men, 
took ſeveral cities, and laid ſiege to Rome. FF 

In this extremity, Stephen had again recourſe to his pro- 
tector the king of France, writing to him thoſe famous lets 
ters which are {till extant, and in which he artfully intro- 
duces St. Peter, to whom the donation of the exarchate had 
A. B 555 been made, conjuring Pepin, his two ſons, and 
the ſtates of France to come to his relief; pro- 
miſing them all good things, both in this world and the 
next, in cafe of compliance, and denouncing damnation 
as the reward of refaſal *. Pepin, much affected by this 
eloquence, wild. as it may ſeem, croſſed the Alps a ſecond 
time, and Aſtulphus again took refuge in Pavia. we 

Meanwhile the emperor Conſtantine Copronymus, ; in- 
formed of the treaty between the king of France and the 


pope, by which the latter was to be put in poſſeſſion of the 


exarchate and Pentapolis, remonſtrated by his ambaſſadors 
againſt that agreement, offering to pay the expences of the 
war. But Pepin replied, That the exarchate belonging to 
the Lombards, who had acquired it by the right of arms, as 
the Romans had originally done: that the right of the Lom- 
bards was now in him, ſo that he could diſpoſe of that terri- 
tory as he thought proper. He had beſtowed it, he ſaid, on 


8. Anaſtaſ. in Fit. Steph. III. 


St. Peter 
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St. Peter, that the catholic-faith might be preſerved in its 
purity, free from the damnable hereſies of the Greeks and 
all the money in the world, he added, ſhould never make 
him revoke that gift, which he was determined to maintain 
to the church with the laſt drop of his blood. In conſequence 
of this reſolution, the ambaſſadors were diſmiſſad, without 
being ſuffered to reply. Pepin preſſed the ſiege of Pavia; 
and Aſtulphus, finding himſelf unable to hold out, agreed 
to fulfil the former treaty, giving hoſtages as a pledge of his 
fidelity, and putting the pope immediately in poſſeſſion of 
Commachio, a place of great importance at that time“. 

Before Pepin returned to France he renewed his dona- 
tion to St. Peter, yielding to Stephen and his ſuc- 5 75 
ceſſors the exarchate; Emilia, now Romagna; We. wy 
and Pentapolis, now Marca d' Ancona; with all the cities 
therein, to be held by them for ever; the kings of, France, 
as patricians, retaining only an ideal ſuperiority, whieh 
was ſoon forgot . Thus was the ſceptre added to the 
keys, the fovereignty to the prieſthood, and the popes ens 
riched with the ſpoils of the * * and the n 
emperors. 

Aſtulphus, ſoon after ratifying his treaty with 8 was 
killed by accident, when he was preparing to recover his 
conqueſts. Pepin continued to extend his ſway and his 
renown till the year 768; when, after having impoſed tri- 
bute on the Saxons and Sclavonians, having made the duke 
of Bavaria take an oath of fidelity, and re- united x. 0.588 
Aquitaine to his crowty—equally reſpected at 
home and abroad, he died in the fifty- fourth year of his 


9. Leo Oſtienſis, ubi ſup. 

10. Many diſputes have ariſen concerning the nature of Pepin's donatian, 
and ſome writers have even denied that ſuch. a donation was ever made; 
but on comparing authorities, and obſerving the ſcope of hiſtory, the matter 
ſeems to have been nearly as repreſented in the text. The impertinences of Vol- 
taire on this ſubject, under the form of reaſoning, are too contemptible to de- 

ſerve notice, 


age, 
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age, and the ſeventeenth of his reign. He fore affect 
ed abſolute power, but referred all matters of importance to 
the national aſſemblies, of which he was the oracle. By 
the conſent of the nobles, he divided his e bern 
his two ſons, Charles and Carloman. 

The reign of Charles, known by the name of Charle- 
magne or Charles the Great, introduces a new zra, and 
will furniſh the ſubſe& of a future Letter. In the mean 
time, we muſt trace the fettlement of other gar 3: and 

c the riſe of another great i. 4199 h 


LET 1:4 vn. 


BxIT ann, from the Time it was relinquiſhed by the Rowins,” = the 
Eud 7 the Saxon HEPTARCHY, LY 


HE affairs of our own iſland, ' my dear Philip, now 
claim your attention. It was ultimately evacuated by 
the Romans about the year 448, after they had been maſters 
of the ſouthern, and moſt fertile part of it, for almoſt four 
centuries. , 
Never, perhaps, was the debaſing influence of deſpotiſm 
ſo fully diſplayed as in its effect on our ancient countrymen. 
No people were ever more brave, none more jealous of li- 
berty, than the Britons. With ordinary weapons, and little 
knowledge of military diſcipline, they ſtruggled long with 
the Roman power, and were only ſubdued at laſt by reaſon 
of their want of union. But after three cen- 
turies of tranquil ſubmiſſion, when the exigen- 
cies of the empire obliged the Romans to recall their 
legions from this iſland, and reſign to the inhabitants 
their native rights, the degenerate Brirons were incapable of 
prizing the gift. Conſcious of their inability to protect 
themſelves againſt their northern neighbours, and wanting 
reſo- 


A. D. 409. 
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/ 
reſolution to attempt it, they would gladly have lived in ſe- 
curity and flavery *. They had therefore recourſe, again 
and again, to their conquerors: and the Romans, beſide 
occaſionally ſending over a legion to the aid of the Britons 
aſſiſted them in rebuilding the wall of Antoninus, which ex- 
tended between the friths of Forth and Clyde. This wall 
was eſteemed by the Romans a neceſſary barrier firſt againſt 
the Caledonians, and afterwards againſt the Scots and Picks. 

Much time has been ſpent in enquiring after the origin 
of the Scots and Picts, and many diſputes have ariſen on 
the ſubject *. The moſt probable opinion, however, ſeems | 
to be, That they were two tribes of native Britons, who at 
different times had fled from the dominion of the Romans, 
chuſing liberty and barren mountains rather than fertile plains 
and ſlavery. But whoever they were, they are allowed to 
have been brave and warlike adventurers, who often invaded 
the Roman territories, and were greatly an over-match * 
the now daſtardly and diſpirited Britons. 

Theſe two nations or tribes, no ſooner heard of the finaz 
departure of the Romans, than they conſidered the whole 
Britiſh iſtand as their own. One party croſſed the frith of 
Forth, in boats made of leather, while another attacked with 
fury the Roman wall, which the Britons had repaired for 
their defence, but which they abandoned on the firſt affaulr, 
flying like timorous deer, and leaving their A. D. 448 
country a prey to the enemy. The Scots ang 
Pits made dreadful havock of the fugitives ; and, meet- 


r. Gildas, Bede, lib. i. Mr. Gibbon, whoſe h ſtorical ſcepticiſm is as well 
known as his theological incredulity, has attempted to controvert the dege- 
neracy of the Britons under the Roman government. But facts will ſpeak 
for themſelves: theſe he has not been able to deſtroy.” The Britons, who fled 
before their naked and barbarous neighbours, were ſurely inferior to thoſe 
that intrepidly contended with the Roman legions, under Julius Cæſar and 
other great commanders. 

2. See Macpherſon's Introd. Hi. Brit. Origin, &c. of the a 
Whitaker's Hi. of Mancheſter, Genuine Hiſt. Brit. and Hume's Hift. of Eng- 
land, vol. i. note A. 
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meeting with no oppoſition, they laid all the ſouthern part 
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of the iſland waſte with fire and ſword. Famine followed 
with all its horrid train. The miſerable Bri- 


A. P. 44 Arg ; | 
tons, in this frightful extremity, had once more 


recourſe to Rome. They writ to Atius, then conſul 


the third time, that memorable letter entitled The Groans 
of the Britons, and which paints their unhappy condition 
Rrgogly as it is. poſſible for words: © We know 
not,” ſay they, even which way to flee. Chaſed 
* by the Barbarians, to the fea, and forced back by 
© by the ſea upon the Barkatians, we haye only left us the 
«& choice of two deaths; either to periſh by the ſword, 
& or be ſwallowed up by the waves. What anſwer they 
received is uncertain z but it is well known they received no 
aſſiſtance, Rome being then threatened by Attila, the molt 
terrible enemy that ever invaded the empire. | 

The Britons, however, amid all their calamities, had one 
confolation : they had embraced Chriſtianity ; a religion 
which above all others teaches the endurance of misfortunes, 
which encourages its votaries to triumph in adverſity, and 


A. D. 449 


inſpires the ſoul with joy in the hour of affliction. Many 


of them fled over to Gaul, and ſettled in the province of 
Armorica, to which they gave the name of Britany : part of 


them ſubmitted to the Scots and Picts; and part, collecting 


courage from deſpair, ſallied from their woods and caves 
upon the ſecure and roving invaders, cut many of them to 
pieces, and obliged the reſt to retire into their own country. 
But the enemy threatening to return next ſeaſon with ſupe- 
rior ſorces, the diſtreſſed Britons, by the advice of Vorti- 


gern, prince of Dunmonium, who then poſſeſſed the princi- 
pal authority among them, called over to their aſſiſtance, 
hy a ſolemn deputation, the Saxons and Angles, or Anglo- 


Saxons “. 


Bede, Gillas, ubi ſup. Gul. Malmſ. lib, 1. 


3. 
4. Bede, lib. i. Gul. Malmſ. ubi ſup. 
2 The 


5 


The Saxons, like all the ancient German tribes, were a 
free, brave, independent prople. They had arrived at that 
degree of civilization in Which the mind has acquired ſuſſi- 
cient force for enterprize, and ſeems to derive energy from 
the unimpaired vigour of the body. A nation, taken col- 
lectively, is never perhaps capable of ſuch great atchieve- 
ments as in this ſtate of half-civilization. The Saxons had 
ſpread themſelves over Germany and the Low-Countries 
from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, now Jutland, taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole territory between the Rhine and the 
Elbe; and, when the Britans ſent to implore their aſſiſt- 
ance, they were maſters not only of the preſent Weſtpha- 
lia, Saxony, Eaſt and Weſt Friſeland, but alſo of Holland 
and Zealand. They readily complied with the requeſt of 
Vortigern: and having fitted our three large tranſports, 
abou\t fifteen hundred of them put to ſea under the com- 
mand of Hengiſt and Horſa, two brother chiefs, ſaid to be 
:deſcended from Woden, their tutelary God. The Saxon 
chiefs landed in the ifle of Thanet, which was 
aſſigned them as a poſſeſſion, and a league was 
entered into between them and the Britiſh prince *. 
Soon aſter, their arraval, they marched againſt the Scots 
and Pits, who had made a new irruption,. and ad- 
vanced as far as Stamford. Theſe northern ravagers, un- 
able to withſtand the ſteady valour of the Saxons, were 
_ routed with great laughter z and the Britons, felicitating 
themſelves on an expedient by which they had freed their 
country from ſo eruel an enemy, hoped theuceforth to enjoy 
ſecurity under the protection of their warlike auxiliaries, 


A. D. 450. 


5. Gildas, Bede, ubi ſup. Chron. Sax. p. 13. Mr. Gibbon, on the autho- 
ri:y of Nennius, gives a different account of chis matter (Hit. chap. xxviii.) 
He repretents Hengiſt and Horſa as two fugitive adventurers ; who, in a pi- 
ratical cruiſe, were taken into the pay of the Britiſh prince. But I can ſee 
nv r:aſon for adopting ſuch an opinion; for, independent of circumſtances, 
which are greatly in ſavour of the common manner of telling the ſtory, the 
author ity of the venerable Bede is ſurely W erior to that of the fabulous 


5 


Nennius. 
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But mankind, in the poſſeſſion. ol preſent good, are apt 
to overlook the proſpect of future evil. The Britons did 
not foreſee that their deliverers were to be their conquerors z 
though it muſt have been evident to any diſintereſted ob- 
ſerver, that the day of ſubjection was nigh. The reſlections 
of Hengiſt and Horſa, after their victory over the Scots and 
Picts, were very different from thoſe of the Britons. They 
conſidered with what eaſe they might ſubdue a people, who 
had been unable to reſiſt ſuch feeble invaders ; and ſent to 
their countrymen intelligence of the fertility and opulence 
of Britain, inviting them to come and ſhare in the ſpoils of 
2 nation, without union and without valour, ſunk in indo- 
lence and floth *. 

The invitation was Seadily accepted. Seventeen veſlels 
ſoon arrived with five thouſand men ; who, joined to thoſe 
already in the iſland, formed a conſiderable army 7. Though 
now juſtly alarmed at the number of their allies, the Bri- 
tons ſought ſecurity and relief only in paſſive ſubmiſſion: 
and even that unmanly expedient ſoon failed them. The 
Saxons pulled off the maſk : they complained that their ſub- 
ſidies were ill paid, and demanded larger ſupplies of corn 
and other provifions. Theſe being refuſed, as exorbitant, 
they formed an alliance with the Scots and Picts; and pro- 
ceeded to open hoſtilities _—_ the people they had come 
over to protect. 

The Britons were at laſt under the neceflity of uli 
arms; and having depoſed Vortigern, who was become 
odious by his vices, and the unfortunate iſſue of his raſh 
councils, they put themſelves under the command of his ſon 
Vortimer. Many battles were fought between the Saxons 
and Britons with various ſuccefs, though commonly on the 
fide of the former; and, in one of theſe battles, the Saxon 


6. Chron. Sax. upi ſup. u. Beverl. p. 49» 
7. Had Hengiſt and Hora been a couple of exiles, they would not ſoon 
have Sound fo many follow 


general 
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zeneral Horſa was flain: The ſole command now devolved 
upon Hengiſt; who, continually reinforced with freſh ad- 
venturers from Germany, carried deſolation to the moſt re- 
mote poſſeſſions of the Britons. Anxious to ſpread the ter- 
ror of his arms, he ſpared neither : age, ſex, nor condition. 
The deſcription is too horrible to read; ind, for the ho- 
nour of humanity, I am willing to Bo it to be - partly 
untrue. _ * 

Of the unhappy 8 wks cſeaped the FAA gauge 
ter, ſome took refuge among inaceeſſible rocks and moun- 
tains; many periſhed by hunger; and many, forfaking their 
aſylum, preſerved their lives at the expence of their liberty. 
Others, croſſing the ſea, ſought ſhelter among their coun- 
trymen in Armorica. They who remained at home ſuffered 
every ſpecies of miſery : they were not only robbed of all 
temporal but ſpiritual benefits . In this extremity, a Bri- 
tiſh and a Chriſtian hero appeared. Arthur, prince of the 
Silures, revived the expiring valour of his countrymen. He 
defeated the Saxons in ſeveral engagements; and>particu- 
larly in the famous battle of 'Badonzhill, which 

A. 
procured the Britons tranquillity for upwards of 
forty years. But the ſucceſs of Hengiſt and his followers 
having excited the ambition of other German tribes, who 
arrived at different times, and under different leaders, yet 
all ſpeaking one language, being governed by the ſame 
regulations, and paſſing under the common appellation of 
Saxons or Angles, they were naturally led to unite 9 , 
againſt the ancient inhabitants of the iſland. The 54 
Britons therefore ultimately found themſelves unequal to 
the conteſt, and retired to the mountains of Cornwall and 
Wales, where they formed independent principalities, pro- 
tected by their remote and inacceſſible ſituation ““. 


D. 520. 


3. Bede, lib. i. Gildas, ſec. xxiv. Uſher. =P: 
9. Bede, Gildas, Uſher, ubi ſup. 
10. Gul. Malmſ. lib, i, H. Huntingdon, lib. ii. Chren. Sax. p. 20. 
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The Saxons and Angles, or Anglo-Saxons (for they are 
mentioned under both theſe denominations), were now ab- 
ſolute maſters of the whole fertile and cultivated part of | 
South Britain, which had changed not. only its inhabitants, 
but its language, cuſtoms, and political inftitutions 11 Hiſ⸗- | 
tory affords an example of few conqueſts more bloody, and 
few revolutions ſo violent as that effected by the Saxons. In 
the courſe of their wars with the Britons, which continued 
an hundred and thirty-five years, they had eſtabliſhed many 
ſeparate kingdoms, the ſeventh and laſt of which was that 
of Northumberland. The names of "the other kingdoms 
were Kent, Suſſex, Eflex, Weſſex, Mercia, and Eaſt Anglia. 
Thee ſeven kingdoms formed what is e called the 
Saxon Heptarchy *?. | 

While the Saxons had to 8 with ho 8 for do- 
minion, their ſeveral princes leagued againſt the common 
enemy, and an union of councils and intereſts was pre- 
ſerved. But after the wretched natives were ſhut up i in their 
barren mountains, and the conquerors had nothing to fear 
from them, the,bond of alliance was in a great meaſure diſ- 
ſolved among the princes of the Heptarchy; and although 
one prince ſeems ſtill to have aſſumed, or to have been al- 
lowed, ſome aſcendant over the reſt, his authority was ſo 
very limited, that each ſtate acted as if entirely independent. 


11. The Saxons and Angles were etigiqutty "04 tribes; but, at the 
time they landed in Britain, they were ſo much incorporated, as to paſs 
ſometimes under the one name, ſometimes under the other. (Alford. ad 
Ann. 449.) Hence the compound name of Anglo-Saxons, given them hy 
moſt writers. The Jutes had alſo a conſiderabie ſhare in the conqueſt of 
South Britain, and ſettled themſelves in Kent and the Ile of Wight, 
Effex, Middlelex, Surrey, Sullex, and all the ſouthern counties, as far as 
Cornwall, were peopled by Sazons.. The Saxons alſo took poſſeſſion of 
the northern counties. Norfolk, Suffolk, and all the midland counties 
were inhabited by Angles. Bede, lib. i. ii. Ethelwerd, lib. i. H. Hunting. 
lib. ii. Hume, vol. i. chap. i. | 

12. The extent of the different kingdoms is of tov Little 8 now 
to deſerve a particular deſcription. | | 
Jealouſies 
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Jealouſies and diffenfons aroſe among the Saxon chiefs, and 
theſe were followed by perpetual wars; which, in Milton's 
opinion, are no more worthy of a-particular narration, than 
the combats of kites or crows. And, independent of ſo 
great an authority, which however it would be preſumption 
to ſlight, it may be ſafely affirmed, That the barren records 
tranſmitted to-us, and the continued barbarities of the times, 
render it impoſſible for the moſt eloquent and diſcerning 
writer to make this portion of our hiſtory either inſtructive 
or entertaining. It will therefore be ſuffictent for me to ob- 
ſcrve, That after a variety of inferior revolutions, the ſeven 
kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy were "united under Eg- 
bert, king of Weſſex, in the year 824 . His | 
dominions were nearly of the ſame extent with 
what is now properly called ENGLAND a name which was 
given to the empire of the Saxqns in Britain, immediately 
after the termination of the Heptarehy. 

The Anglo-Saxons before this period, had been convert- 
ed to Chriſtianity by the preaching of Auguſtine, a Roman 
monk, and the zeal of Bertha, daughter of Caribert, king of 
Paris, and wife to Ethelbert, king of Kent; but as they re- 
ceived that doctrine through the polluted channels of the 
church of Rome, though it opened an intercourſe with the 
more poliſhed ſtates of Europe, it had not hitherto been 
very effectual either in purifying their minds, or in ſoften- 
ing their manners. The groſſeſt ignorance and ſuperſtition 
prevailed among them. Reverences to ſaints and reliques 
ſeemed to have ſupplanted the worſhip of the Supreme Be- 
ing; donations to the church atoned for every violation of 
the laws of ſociety; and monaſtic obſervances were more 
eſteemed than moral virtues. Even the military virtues ſo 
habitual to the Saxons, began to fall into neglect. The 
nobility themſelves began to prefer the indolence and ſecurity 


\A. D. 827. 


* 
13. Weſſex, or the kingdoms of the Weſt Saxons, extended over the coun- 


ics of Hants, Dorſet, Wilts, Berks, and the Ille of Wight. 
E 2 of 
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of the cloiſter to the toils and tumults of war; andthe crown, 
impoveriſhed by continual benefactions to the church, had 
no rewards for the encouragement of valour. 

This corrupt ſpecies of Chriſtianity was attended with 
another train of inconveniences, proceeding from a ſuper- 
ſtitious attachment to the ſee of Rome. The Britons ' ad 
conducted all eccleſiaſtical matters by their own ſynods and 
councils, acknowledging no ſubordination to the Roman 
pontiff; but the Saxons having received their religion 
through the medium of Italian monks, were taught to con- 
fider Rome as the capital of their faith. Pilgrimages to that 
city were accordingly xepreſented as the moſt meritorious 
acts of devotion; and hot only noblemen and ladies of rank 
undertook nis redious journey, but kings themſelves, reſign- 
ing their crowns, implored a ſafe paſſport to heaven at the 
foot of St. Peter's chair, and exchanged the ur for the 
ſackcloth **, 

But England, even in thoſe times of Britiſh darkneſs, gave 
birth to ſome men equal, at leaſt, to any of the age in which 
they lived. Offa, king of Mercia, was thought worthy the 
friendſhip of Charlemagne, the greateſt prince that Europe 
had produced for many centuries; and Alcuin, an Engliſh 
clergyman, had the honour of inſtructing that illuſtrious 
monarch in the ſciences, at the time when he was ſurround- 
ed by all the literati of Chriſtendom. 

Having mentioned Charlemagne, I think it neceſſary to 
obſerve, That I ſhall finiſh the hiſtory of that great' conque- 
ror and legiſlator before we proceed to the reign of Egbert, 
the firſt Engliſh monarch ; who, as you will afterward have 
occaſion more fully to know, was educated in the court, 
and in the armies of the new emperor of the Weſt. Mean- 
while, my dear Philip, I muſt ſay a few words of the go- 
vernment, laws, and manners of the Saxons, «her their ſet · 
tlement in Britain. 


14. Bede, lib. i. ii. Spell. Conc, H. Hunting. lib, iii. 
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anne and Laws do the ANGL0-SAXONs. | 


H AD the 8 on their ene in ee 4 
bliſned the ſame form of government with the other 
northern nations that ſeized the provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, this Letter would have been in a great meaſure unne- 
ceſſary; but as they rather exterminated than ſubdued the 
natives, and were under few apprehenſions from foreign ene- 
mies, they had no occaſion to burden themſelves with feudal 
ſervices, They therefore retained entire their civil and mili- 
tary inſtitutions 3; they tranſplanted into this ĩſland thoſe prin- 
ciples of liberty and independency which they had ſo highly 
cheriſhed at home, which had been tranſmitted to:them from 
their anceſtors, and which ſtill continue to flouriſh among 
their deſcendants. Their original conſtitution was a kind of 
military democracy, in which the protection of the ſtate was 
the voluntary care of its members, as every free man had a 
ſhare in the government; and conqueſt was the intereſt of 
all, as all partook in tne acquiſitions. Their king, or chief, 
was only the firſt citizen of the community: his authority 
was extremely limited; and depended, as did his ſtation, 
principally on his perſonal - qualities. The ſucceſſion was 
neither eleCtive nor hereditary. ' A ſon who inherited his 
father's virtues and talents was ſure to ſucceed to his 
ſway; but if he happened to be weak, wicked, or under age, - 
the next in blood was generally raiſed to the throne, or the 
perſon of moſt eminence in the ſtate *. | 
We owe to the maſterly pen of Tacitus this account of 
the primitive government of the Saxons, who were a tribe of 


the ancient Cimbri. Unfortunately the Saxon Annals are 


too imperfect to enable us to delineate exactly the preroga- 


2. Tacit, de Morilus Germ. cap. zi. 
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tives of the crown, and the privileges of the people, after 
their ſettlement in Britain. The government might be 


ſomewhat different in the different kingdoms of the Heptar- 


chy, and might al s ſeveral changes before the Nor- 


N 


man conqueſt; but th oſe changes we are in a great mea- 


ſure ignorant. We only know, That at all times, and i 


all the kingdoms, there was a national council, a Wittenage- 


mot, or Aſſembly of the Wiſe Men, whofe conſent was ne- 
ceflary to the enacting of laws, and to give ſanction to the 
meaſures of public adminiſtration. But who the conſti- 
tuent members of that aſſembly were, has not hitherto been 
determined with certainty. 'The moſt probable conjecture 


however ſeems to be, That it conſiſted of the nobility, the. 


dignified clergy, and all freeholders ne a certain 
Fenn of land. 


- The Saxons were divided into — orders of men; 4 


noble, the free, and the ſervile. Theſe diſtinctions they 
brought into Britain with them. The nobles were called 
thanes, and were of two kinds, the greater and leſſer 
thanes. The latter ſeem to have had ſome dependence 
on the former, as the former had on the king, but of what 
nature is uncertain. The lower kind vf freemen among the 
Saxons were denominated ceorles, and were chiefiy employed 
in huſbandry. Whence a huſbandman and ceorle came to 
be ſynonymous terms, , They farmed the lands of the no- 
bility, or higher orders, and appear to have been removable 
at pleaſure. But the ſlaves, or villains, were by much the 


moſt numerous claſs in the community and being the 
property of their maſters, were conſequently incapable of 
holding any property themſelves. They were of two kinds: 


houſhold ſlaves, after the manner of the ancients ; and ruſ- 
tic ſlaves, who were ſold and transferred, like cattle, with 
the ſoil. The long wars between the Saxons and Britons, 
and afterwards between the different kingdoms of the Hep: 
tarchy, ſeem to have been the cauſe of the diſproportionate 


number of theſe unhappy men; for priſoners taken in battle 


were 
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were reduced to ſlavery by the laws of wary 4 Dun at 
the diſpoſal of their maſters - - 

The higher nobility and dignified N among * Ange 
Saxons poſſeſſed" à criminal juriſdiction within their own 
territories, and could puniſh without appeal ſuch as they 
judged worthy of death. This was a dangerous privilege, 
and liable to the greateſt abuſe. But although the Anglo- 
Saxon government ſeems at laſt to have become in ſome m 
ſure ariſtocratical, there were {till conſiderable remains of 
the ancient democracy. All the freeholders aſſembled 
twice a year in the county=courts, or Shiremotes, to receive 
appeals from the inferior courts ; a practice well calculated 
for the preſervation of general liberty, and for reſtraining 
the exorbitant power of the nobles. In theſe courts they 
decided all cauſes eccleſiaſtical as well as civil, the biſhop 
and alderman, or earl, preſiding over them. The caſe was 
determined by a majority of voices, without much pleading, 
formality, or delay; the biſhop and earl having no farther 
authority than to keep order among the ſreeholders, and 
offer their advice when neceſlary *., Though it ſhould 
therefore be granted, that the Wittenagemot was compoſed; 
entirely of the greater thanes and dignified clergy, yet in a 
government where few taxes were inpoſed by the legiſlature, 
and few ſtatutes enacted; where the nation was leſs. go- 
verned by laws than by cuſtoms, which allowed much lati- 
tude of interpretation, the county-courts where all the free- 
holders were admitted, and which regulated all the daily o- 
currences of life, formed a wide baſis for freedom. | 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons, as of moſt bar- 
barous nations, were uncommonly mild; a compenſation in 
money being ſufficient for murder of any ſpecies, and for 
the life of perſons of any rank, not excepting the king and 
the archbiſhop, whoſe head, by the laws of _ was eſti- 


2. I. Edg. ſec. xiv. ap. Spelman, Conc. vol. i. Brady, Gen. Pref. p. 7, 8, 9- 
Nithard, Hip. lib. iv. 3. Hickes, Difert. Epiſt. ii— viii. 
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mated higher than the king's. The price of all kinds of 
wounds was alſo ſettled ; and he who was caught in adultery 
with his neighbour's wife, was ordered by the laws of Ethel- 
bert to pay him a fine, and buy him another wife; a proof, 
though ſomewhat equivocal, of the eſtimation in which wo- 
men were then held. The puniſhments for robbery were 
various, but none of them capital. If any perſon could 
track his ſtolen cattle into another's ground, the owner of 
the ground was obliged to ſhew their an out of 1 ot or pay 
the value of the cattle * wn” (+ en, 
But if the puniſhrhents for crimes among the Anglo- 

Saxons were ſingular, their proofs were no leſs fo. When 
any controverſy about a fact was intricate for the ignorant 
judges to unravel, they had recourſe to what they called the 
Judgment of God; or, in other words, to chance. Their 
modes of conſulting that blind divinity were various, but the 
moſt common was the ordeal. This method of trial was 
practiſed either by boiling water or red-hot iron. The 
water or iron was conſecrated by many prayers, maſſes, faſt- 
ings, and exorciſms; after which the perſon accuſed either 
took up with his naked hand, a ſtone ſunk in the water to'q . 
certain depth, or carried the iron to a certain diſtance. The 
hand was immediately wrapped up, and the covering ſeale d 
for three days; and if on examining it there appeared no 
marks of burning or ſcalding, the perſon accuſed was pro-' 
nounced innocent; if otherwiſe, he was declared guilty 5, 

Phe ſame kinds of proof, or others equally extravagant, ob- 
tained among all the nations on the continent; and money, 
in like manner, was every where the atonement for guilt, 
both in a civil and eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. 


1 Anglo-Saxon Laws, ap. Wilkins, 5. Spelman, in Verb, Ordeal. 
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Tie Reign of CHarLEMAGNE, of ain FY Gb Lax 
of France and Emperor of the WesT. 


HARLES Gates, the two ſons of Pepin, and 
his ſucceſſors in the French mon#rchy, were men of 
very different diſpoſitions. - Charles was open and generous, 
Carloman dark and ſuſpicious : it was therefore 
A. D. 753. 
happy for mankind, that Carloman died ſounn 
after his father, as perpetual wars muſt have been the 
conſequence of the oppoſite tempers and interfering intereſt 
of the brothers. Now alone at the head of a powerful 
kingdom, Charles's great and ambitious genius ſoon gave 
birth to projects which will render his name immortal. A 
proſperous reign! of forty- ſix years, abounding with military 
enterprizes, political inſtitutions, and literary foundations, 
offers to our view, in the midſt of barbariſm, a ipectagl 
worthy of more poliſhed ages. 4 
But before we proceed to the hiſtory: of this iluſttlous 
reign, J muſt ſay a few words of the ſtate of Wc at 
that time, 
Germany was anciently noſed by a ker of free and 
independent nations, who. bravely defended their liberties 
againſt the Romans, and were never totally ſubjeted by 


| them. On the decline of the Roman empire, many of 


thoſe nations left their native country, as we have ſeen, and 
tounded empires, of their own ; ſo that Germany, at the 
acceſſion of Charlemagne to the crown of France, was 


| principally occupied by the Saxons. Of their government I 


have already ſpoken. They were ſtill Pagans. What was 
then conſidered as their territory comprehended a vaſt tract 
of country. It was bounded on the weſt by the German 
ocean, by Bohemia on the eaſt, on the north by the Baltic 


ſea, and on the ſouth by Germanic France, extending along 
the 
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of Carloman, not thinking herſelf and her children fafe in 


Defiderius received them with joy. Highly incenſed againſh 


monarch from intermeddling in the affairs of Italy, In 


Ne 
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the lower Rhine, and from Iſſel beyond Mentz. This ex- 


tenſive empire was governed by an infinite number of inde- 
pendent princes, and inhabited by a variety of tribes, under 
different names; who, by reaſon of their want of union, 
had become tributary to the French monarchs. But whens 
ever the throne of France was vacated by death, or when 
the kings of France tere engaged either in foreign or do- 
meſtic wars, the Saxon princes threw off their allegiance, 
and entered the French territories *. Charles had' occaſion 
to quell one of thoſe revolts immediately after the death of 
his brother: and the work was but imperfectly executed, 
when his arms were wanted in another quarter. | 
Charles and Carloman had married two daughters of De. 
ſiderius, king of the Lombards, Carloman left two ſons by 
his wife Berta; but Charles had divorced his conſort, under 
pretence that ſhe was incapable of bearing children, and 
married Ildegarda, a princeſs of Suabia. Berta, the widow 


France after the death of her huſband, fled to her father in 
| aly, and put herſelf and her two ſons under his protection 


Charles for divorcing his other daughter, he hoped by means 
of theſe refugees to raiſe ſuch diſturbances in France as 
might both gratify his revenge, and prevent the French 


this hope he was encouraged by his intimacy with pope 
Adrian I. to whom he propoſed the crowning and 
anointing of Carloman's two ſons. But Adrian, 
though ſufficiently diſpoſed to oblige him, refuſed to com- 
ply with the [requeſt ; ſenſible that by ſo doing he muſt 
incur the diſpleaſure of Charles, the natural ally of the 
church, and the only prince capable of protecting him 
againſt his ambitious enemies. Enraged at a refuſal, Deſi- 
rius ravaged the papal territories; or, as they were called, 
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the Patrimony of St. Peter, and are ed to Hy ſiege to 
Rome itſelf. In order to avert the preſſing danger, Adrian 
reſolved to have recourſe to France, in imitation of his pre- 
deceflors. He accordingly ſent ambaſſadors privately o 
Charlemagne, not only imploring his aſſiſtance, but inviting 
him to the conqueſt of Italy, his friendſhip for Deſiderius 
being now conyerted into the moſt rancorous hate. The 
French monarch, who waited only an opportunity to revenge 
himſelf on that prince for keeping his nephews, and ſtill 
more for wanting to crown them, received the pope's invi- 
tation with incredible ſatisfaction. He immediately left 
Germany, concluding a kind of treaty with the Saxons, 
and collected ſuch an army as evidently ſhewed, that his 
object was nothing leſs than the extinction of the aun, 


of the Lombards . 


Deſiderius, informed of cheſe preparations, put bimſelk 
at the head of a great army, and ſent ſeveral bodies of 
troops to guard the paſſes of the Alps. But r e 
appriſed of this precaution; ſent a detachment under ex 
rienced guides to eroſs the mountains by a different route. 
The French completed their march: and falling ee, 
edly upon the Lombards, who guarded the paſſes, ſtruck 
them with ſuch terror, that they fled in the ut: 
moſt confuſion. Charles now entered Italy un- * 
moleſted, and marched in queſt of Deſiderius. Finding 
himſelf unable to keep the field, the king of the Lom- 
bards retired to Pavia, his capital; ſending his fon 
Adalgiſus, and his daughter Berta, the widow of Carloman, 
with her two ſons, to en a place not ener in 
ſtrength to Pavia. a 

As ſoon as Charletwngue e that Deſiderius hat? 
taken ſhelter in Pavia, he aſſembled his whole army, and 
laid fiege to that city, reſolving not to withdraw his forces 
till it had ſubmitted ; but, as the Lombards made a gallant 


2. Sigon. Reg, Lal. Anaſt. in Vit. Halriani. 
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defence, he changed the fiege 1 into a blockade, and marched 
with part of his troops to, inveſt Verona. Adalgiſus de- 
fended the place, for a time, with great bravery , but find. 
ing himſelf, at laſt, reduced to extremities, and deſpairing 
of relief, he ſecretly withdrew, and fled to Conſtantinople, 
where he was cordially received by the emperor. Verona 
now ſurrendered to Charles; who having got Berta, his 
brother's widow, and her two ſons into his power, ſent them 


immediately, under a ſtrong guard, into France. What 


aſterwards became of them, hiſtory has not told us. It is 
much to be feared, however, that their fate was little to the 
honour of the conqueror. Humanity was not the charag- 
teriſtic of thoſe times. - | 

The ſiege of Pavia was renewed, and puſhed with freſh 
vigour. But the feſtival of Eaſter approaching, which 
Charles had reſolved to ſpend at Rome, he left 
the conduct of the fiege once more to his uncle 
Bernard. The pope received his deliverer in the moſt pomp- 
ous manner, the magiſtrates and judges walking before him 


A. D. 774. 


with their banners, and the clergy repeating, © Blefled is 


he that cometh in the name of the Lord l' After Charles 
had ſatisfied his curioſity, and confirmed the donation which 
his father Pepin had made to St. Peter, he returned to the 
camp before Pavia. The Lombards ſtill continued to de- 
fend that city with obſtinate valour, ſo that the ſiege was lit- 
tle, if at all advanced; but a plague breaking out among the 
beſieged, the unfortunate Deſiderius was obliged at laſt to 
ſurrender his capiral, and deliver up himſelf, his wife, and 
his children, to Charles, who ſent them all into France, 
where they either died a violent death, or languiſhed out 
their days in obſcurity, being never more heard of. 
Thus ended the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, after 
it had ſubſiſted two hundred and ſix years. They are re- 
preſented by the monkiſh hiſtorians as a cruel and barbarous 
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people, becauſe they oppoſed the ambitious views of "the 
popes; but the many wholeſome laws which they left be- 
hind them, and which devouring time has ſtill ſpared, are 
convincing proofs of their juſtice, humanity, and wiſdom. 

A ſhort account of the ſtate of Italy at the time it was 
entered by Charlemagne will here be proper, and alſo of 
the new form of br introduced there by the con- 
queror. 

Italy was then ſhared by the Venetians, the Lombards, 
the popes, and the emperors of the Eaſt. The Venetians 
were become very conſiderable by their trade to the Levant, 
and bore no ſmall ſway in the affairs of Italy, though it 
does not appear that they had yet any town on the terra 
firma, or continent. The pope, by the generoſity of Pepin 
and his ſon Charles, was now maſter of the exarchate and 
Pentapolis. The dukedom of Naples, and ſome cities in 
the two Calabrias, were ſtill held by the emperors of the 
Eaſt. All the other provinces of Italy belonged to the 
Lombards; namely the dukedoms of Friuli, Spoleto, and 
Benevento, together with the provinces of Liguria, Vene- 
tia, Tuſcany, and the Alpes Cottiz, which were properly 
called the kingdom of the Lombards. Theſe Charles claim- 
ed by right of conqueſt, and cauſed himſelf, in imitation 
of them, to be crowned king of Italy, with an iron crown “, 
which is {till preſerved in the little town of Monza. 

The ceremony of coronation being over, the conqueror 
thought it neceflary to ſettle the government of his new 
kingdom, before he left Italy; and, after conſulting with the 
pope, who declared hinrpatrician of Rome, and protector 
of the apoſtolic ſee, he agreed that the people ſhould be 
permitted to live under their former laws, and that all 
things ſhould remain as eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſors. Ac- 
cordingly he allowed the dukes of Friuli, Spoleto, and Be- 
nevert”, the ſame. authority which they had enjoyed under 
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the Lombard kings. He alſo permitted the other dukes to 
hold their dukedoms, contenting, himſelf with an oath. of 
allegiance, which he obliged them, and likewiſe the three 
great dukes, to take annually. It was conceived in theſe 
words : © I promiſe,” without fraud-or deceit, to be faithful 
« to my ſovereign Charles, and his ſons, as long as I live; 
« and I ſwear, by theſe Holy Goſpels, that I will be faith- 
« ful to him, as a vaſſal to his lord and ſovereign ; neither 


& will I divulge any thing, which, in virtue of my allegi- 


&« ance, he ſhall commit to me.” He never transferred a 
dukedom from one family to another, unleſs when the duke 
broke his oath, or died without male iſſue. This tranſlation 


from one to another was called inveſfiture; and hence it 


came, that fiefs were not granted but by inveſtiture, as was 
afterwards the caſe with reſpect to other vaſſals and feu- 
datories *. 

Charles "committed 'the boundaries of his n new Sin 
and the territory of cities, to the care of counts, who were 
veſted with great authority. Theſe boundaries were called 
Marche or Marches, and thoſe who had the care of them 
were ſtyled Counts of the Marches, or Marquiſſes; whence 
the title Marquis had its riſe. He alſo ſent occaſionally 
miſſi, or commiſſaries, who were veſted with higher powers, 
and examined into the conduct of the counts, whoſe pro- 
vince it was to adminiſter juſtice over all the dominions of 
Charlemagne. — That Italy might retain at leaſt ſome ſhadow 
of liberty, he convened, as often as he returned thither, a 


general aſſembly of all the biſhops, abbots, and barons of 


the kingdom, in order to ſettle affairs of national import- 
ance. The Lombards had but one order in'the ſtate, com- 
poſed of the barons and judges; but the French, in the 
time of Charlemagne, had two, the clergy and nobility : 
hence was added by Charles in Italy, after the manner of 
France, the order of ecclefiaſtics to that of the barons or 


nobles © 
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The affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Charles returned 
to France, and marched immediately againſt the 


A. D. 125. 


fence. But his wars with that barbarous, though brave and 
independent people, which laſted upwards of thirty years, 
and formed the principal buſineſs of his reign, could afford 
little pleaſure to a humanized mind. I ſhall therefore only 
obſerve, That, after a number of battles gallantly fought, 
and many cruelties committed on both ſides, the Saxons 
were totally ſubjected, and Germany became part of the 
empire of Charlemagne. A deſire to convert the Saxons to 
Chriſtianity ſeems to have been one of the principal motives 
for proſecuting this conqueſt; and as they were no leſs te- 

nacious of their religion than their liberty, perſecution 
marched in the train of war, and ſtained with blood the 


fetters of ſlavery. 


Witikind, fo deſervedly celebrated by his nation, was the 
moſt eminent Saxon general during theſe hoſtilities. He 


| frequently rouſed the drooping valour of his countrymen, 


and revived in their hearts the love of liberty and independ- 
ency. Nor were they wanting to him in attachment, for 
which they ſeverely paid. After an unſucceſsful revolt, 
when they went to make ſubmiſſion to Charlemagne, he or- 
dered four thouſand five hundred of their principal men to be 


| maſſacred, becauſe they refuſed to deliver up their general ?. 


An equal inftance of ſeverity is not, perhaps, to be met with 
in the hiſtory of mankind ; eſpecially if we conſider, that the 
Saxons were not Charles's natural ſubjects, but an inde- 
pendent people ſtruggling for freedom. Witikind at laſt 
ſubmitted, and embraced Chriſtianity, continuing ever after 


faithful to his engagements. But he could never inſpire his 


aſſociates with the ſame docile ſentiments : they were con- 
tinually revolting ; and ſubmitting, that they might have it 
in their power to revolt again. On the final reduction of 


7, Eginhard. in Annal. 
their 


their country, the more reſolute ſpirits retired into Scandi- 
navia, carrying along with them their vindictive hatred 
againſt the dominion and the religion of France. 

A word here of religion. Charlemagne very juſtly | con- 
ſidered the mild doctrines of Chriſtianity as the beſt means of 
taming a ſavage people; but he was miſtaken in ſuppoſing 
that force will ever make Chriſtians. His Capitulars for the 
Saxons are almoſt as barbarous as their manners. He ob- 
liged them, under pain of death, to receive baptiſm; he con- 
demns to the ſevereſt puniſhments the breakers of Lent : in 
a word, he every where ſubſtitutes force for perſuaſion. In- 
ſtead therefore, of blaming the obſtinacy of theſe barbarians, 
we ought to be Wes with horror at the cruel bigotry of the 
conqueror. ; 

Almoſt every year of Charles' s reign was fignalized by 
ſome military expedition, though very different from thoſe | 
of our times. War was then carried on without any ſettled 

plan of operations. The troops were neither regularly dif- 
ciplined nor paid. Every nobleman led forth his vaffals, who 
were only obliged to ſerve for a certain time; ſo that there 
was a kind of neceſſity of concluding the war with the cam- 
paign. The army was diſſolved on the approach of winter, 
and aſſembled next ſeaſon, if neceſſary. Hence we are en- 
abled to account for a circumſtance which would otherwiſe 
appear inexplicable, in the reign of this great primce.— 
Beſides the Lombards and Saxons, whom he conquered, 
Charles vanquiſhed in feveral engagements the Abares or 
Huns, plundered their capital, and penetrated as far as 
Raab on the Danube. He likewiſe made an expedition 
into Spain, and carried his arms to the banks of the Ebro“. 

Abdurrahman, the Mooriſh king, whom I have already 
mentioned, {till reigned with luſtre at Cordova. A ſuperb 
moſque, now the cathedral of that city, fix hundred feet 
in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth, ſupported 
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% three hundred and 11 86 columns of alabaſter, jaſper, 
and black marble, continues to manifeſt the grandeur of this 
monarch. No. other people but the Arabs could then either 
have conceived or executed ſuch a work, The little Chriſ- 
tian king of the Aſturias had prudently ſued for peace from 
Abdurrahman but the Mooriſh governgrs of Saragoſſa and 
Arragon having revolted, implored the aſſiſtance of Charle- 
magne, offering to acknow ledge him as their ſovercign, 
Willing to extend his empire on that ſide, Charles croſſed 
the Pyrenees with all expedition; took Pampeluna A.D. 778 
and Saragoſſa, and re-eſtabliſhed the Mooriſh go- * 
vernors under his protection. In repaſſing the mountains, Lis. 
rear-guard was defeated by the duke of Gaſcony, at Ronce- 
vaux e. Here fell the famous Roland, ſo much celebrated in 
Romance, and repreſented as nephew to Charlemagne; 
though hiſtory only tells us, chat W on che 
frontiers of Bretagne. | 
But Charles, though FOR in ſo — wars, was far 
from neglecting the arts of peace, the happineſs of his ſub- 
jects, or the cultivation of his own mind. Government 
manners, religion, and letters, were his conſtant ſtydy. He 
frequently convened the national aſſemblies, for regulating 
affairs both of church and. ſtate, In theſe aſſemblies he pro- 
poſed. ſuch laws as. he conſidered to be of public benefit, and” 
allowed the ſame liberty to others; but of this liberty, in- 
deed, it would have been difficult to deprive the French no- 
bles, who had been accuſtomed, from the foundation of the 
monarchy, to ſtrare the legiſlation with their ſovereign. His 
attention extended even to the moſt diſtant corner of his 
empire, and to all ranks of men. Senſible how much man- 
kind in general reverence: old cuſtoms, and thoſe conſt itu- 
tions under which they have lived from their youth, he 
permitted the inhabitants of all the countries that he con- 
quered to retain their own laws, making only ſuch altera - 
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tions as he judged abſolutely neceſfary for the good of the 
community. He was particularly tender of the common 
people, and every where ſtudied their eaſe and advantage. 
This benevelence of mind, which can never be ſufficiently 
admired, was both more neceffary and more meritorious in 
thoſe times, as the commonalty were then in a ſtate of al- 
moſt. univerfal oppreſſion, amd ſcarcely thought entitled to 
the common ſympathies of humanity. The ſame tove of 
mankind led him to repair and form public roads; to build 
bridges, where neceſfary; to make rivers navigable, for the 
purpoſes of commerce; and to project that grand canal, 
which would have opened a communication between the 
German Ocean and the Black Sea, by uniting the Danube 
and the Rhine **. This illuſtrious project failed in the exe- 
_cution, for want of thoſe machines which art has ſince con- 
ſtructed. But the greatneſs of the conception, and the ho- 
nour of having attempted it, were beyond the power of con- 
tingencies : and poſterity has done juſtice to the memory of 
Ghaties, by conſidering him on account of that and his + 
other public ſpirited plans, as one of thoſe few conquerors 
who did not merely deſolate the earth; as a hero truly wor- 
thy of the name, who ſought to unite his own glory with 
the welfare of his ſpecics. 

This great prince was no leſs. amiable in private Efe an 
Iluſtrious in his public character. tte was an affectionate 
father, a fond huſband, and a generous friend- His houſe 
was a model of œcoomy, and his perſon of ſimplicity and 
true grandeur. * For thame !” faid he to fone of his nobles, 
ho were finer dreſſed than the occaſion required; © learn to 
dreſs like men, and let the world judge of your rank by your 
merit, not your habit. Leave ſilks and finery to women; 
or reſerve them for thoſe days of pomp and ceremony, when 
robes are worn for ſhew, not uſe.” On ſome occaſions he 
Rimſelf appeared in imperial magnificence, and freely in- 
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dulged in every luxury; but in general his dreſs was plain, 
and his table frugal. His only exceſs was in the pleaſure 
of the ſexes, at once the moſt natural and the moſt excuſ- 
able; and this, it muſt be owned, he ſometimes carried to 
ſuch a height as to endanger his very athletic conſtitution, 
he being almoſt ſeven feet high, and proportionably ſtrong. 
He had his ſet hours for ſtudy, which he ſeldom omitted, 
either in the camp or the court; and, notwithſtanding, his 
continual wars, and unremitted attention to the affairs of a 
great empire, he found leiſure to collect the old. French 
poems and hiſtorical ballads, with a view to illuſtrate the 
hiſtory of the monarchy, The loſs of this collection is much 
to be lamented, and could never have happened, if every 
one had been as well acquainted with its importance as 
Charles. But he was the phoenix of his age; and, though 
not altogether free from its prejudices, his liberal and com- 
prehenſive mind, which examined every thing, and yet found 
time for all things, would have done honour to the moſt en- 
lightened period. He was fond of the company of learned 
men, and aſſembled them about him from all parts of Eu- 
rope, forming in his palace a kind of academy, of which he 
himſelf condeſeended to become a member. He alſo eſta- 
bliſhed ſchools, in the cathedrals and principal abbies, for 
teaching writing, arithmetic, grammar, and church muſic **; 
certainly no very elevated ſciences, yet conſiderable at a 
time when many dignified eecleſiaſtics could not ſubſcribe 
the canons of theſe councils in which they ſat as mena- 
bers , and when it was deemed a ſufficient qualification 
for a prieſt to he ahle to read the TN and 8 
the Lord's Prayer. 

Alcuin, our learned countryman, was the — 
and particular favourite of Charlemagne; inſtructed him in 
the ſciences, and was at the head of his Royal Academy, 
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A circumſtance fo much to the honour of this iſland ſhould 
be omitted by no Britiſh hiſtorian, Three rich abbies were 
the reward of the learning and talents of Alcuin. This 
benevolence has been thought to border on profuſion; but 

in that age of darknefs, when even an enthuſiaſtic zeal for 
letters was a virtue, no encouragement could be too BOW 
for the illuminators of the human mind. 

Had Charles's religious enthuſiaſm been attended with no 
worſe conſequences than his literary ardour, / his piety 
would have been as. deſervedly admired as his taſte. But a 
blind zeal for the propagation of Chriſtianity, which ex- 
tinguiſhed his natural feelings, made him guilty, as we have 
already ſeen, of ſeverities that fhock humanity; and a ſu- 
perſtitious attachment to the ſee of Rome, which mingled 
itſelf with his policy, led him to engage in theological dif- 
putes and quibbles unworthy of his character. The honours 
which his father Pepin and he owed to the popes can only 
render him in any degree excuſeable. But although the theo- 
logical ſide of Charles's character is by no means the bright- 
eſt, it merits your attention; as it ſerves to ſhew the preju- 
dices of the age, the littleneſſes of a great man, and the 
great effects that frequently proceed from little cauſes. / 

As Charlemagne was equally a friend to religion and let- 
ters, and as any learning which yet remained among man- 
kind, in our quarter of the globe, was monopolized by the 
clergy, it is not ſurpriſing that they obtained many ſingular 
marks of his favour. Even the payment of tithes, then 
conſidered as a grievous oppreſſion, but which he ordered 
a compenſation for the lands with-held from the church; 
and the conſequence which he gave tc church-men, by ad. 

mitting them into the national aſſemblies, and affociating 
them along with the counts in adminiſtration of juſtice, ap- 
pear leſs extravagant than his fitting himſelf in councss 
merely eccleſiaſtical, aſſembled about the molt frivolous 
points of a vain theology, But, like ſome princes of later 


mes, Charles ſeems to have been ambitious to be conſider 
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ed not only as the protector, but the head of the church; 
and his power and munificence made this uſurpation be over- 
looked; notwithſtanding the height at which the Papal dig-" 
nity had then arrived. We accordingly find him 5 
ſeated on a throne in the council of Frankfort, with 1* 
one of the pope's N on cach Wa and e bande : 
biſhops waiting his nod. | | 

The purpoſe of that <del was to examine e che dochine 

r two Spaniſſi biſhops z who, in order to refute the accu- 
Pens of polytheiſm, brought againſt the Chriſtians by the 
Jews and Mahometans, maintained that Jeſus Chriſt is the 
ſon of God only by adoption. The king opened the aſſem- 
bly himſelf, and propoſed the condemnation of this hereſy. 
The council decided conformably to his will: and in a let- 
ter to the churches of Spain; in conſequence of that deci- 
ſion, Charles expreſſes himſelf in theſe remarkable words. 
«© You entreat me to judge of myſelf: 1 have done ſo: I 
have aſſiſted as an auditor; and an arbiter, in an afſersbly: 
« of biſhops : we have examined, and, by the grace of God, 
« we have ſettled, what muſt be believed “ Neither Con- 
ſtantine nor any other of the Greek emperors, ſo jealous of 
their theological e ever uſed a more 9 1 lan- 
guage. 4 

Charlemagne went nat Forth in | his hs Rios of "THEY 
Leo IV. the ſon of: Conſtantine Copronymus, as zealous an 
image-breaker as his father, had: baniſhed his wife Irene, be- 
cauſe ſhe hid images beneath her pillow. - This devout and 
ambitious princeſs coming afterwards to the government, 
during the minority of her ſon Conſtantine Porphyrogene- 
tus, with whom ſhe was aſſociated in the empire, re- eſt a- 
bliſhed that worſhip which ſhe loved, from policy no leſs 
than piety. The ſecond council of Nice accordingly de- 
creed, That we ought to render to images an Honorary wor 
ſhip, but not a real adoration, which is due to God alone. 
Unfortunately, however, the tranſlation"of the acts of this 
council, which pope Adrian ſent into France, was ſo defec- 
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tive, that the ſenſe of the article relating to images was en · 
tirely perverted, running thus: © receive and honour 
images according to that adoration which 1 pay to the 
Trinity.“ Charles was ſo much incenſed at this impiety, 
that he compoſed, by the aſſiſtance of the clergy, and pubs 
liſhed in his own name, what are called the Carolin Books, 
in which the Council of Nice is treated with the utmoſt 
contempt and abuſe, He ſent theſe Books to Adrian I. de- 
firing him to excommunicate the empreſs and her ſon, The 
pope prudently excuſed himſelf an the ſcore of images, 
making Charles ſenſible of the miſtake upon which he had 
proceeded ; but he inſinuated at the ſame time, that he 
would declare Irene and Conſtantine heretics, unleſs they 
reſtored certain lands, which had belonged to the church; 
artfully hinting at certain projects, which he had formed 
for the exaltation of the Roman church and the French mo- 
narchy **. The exaltation of the monarchy was at hand, 
though Adrian did not live to be the inſtrument of it. 
Leo III. who ſucceeded Adrian in the papacy, ſent im- 
. immediately to Charlemagne the ſtandard of Rome, 
begging him to ſend ſome perſon to receive the 
oath of fidelity from the Romans ; a molt flattering in- 
{tance of ſubmiſſion, as well as a proof that the ſovereignty 
of Rome, at that time, belonged to the kings of France. 
Three years after, Paſcal and Campule, two nephews of the 
tate pope, not only offered themſelves as accuſers of Leo, 
but attacked him in the public ſtreets z wounded 
A, 0.799 him in ſeveral places, and dragged him half-dead 
into the church of St. Mark, He made his eſcape by the 
aſſiſtance of ſome friends; and the duke of Spoleto, general 
of the French forces, ſent him under an eſcort to Charles 
magne. Charles received him with all poſſible marks of 
reſpect, ſent him back with a numerous retinue of guards 
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and artepdanth and went ſoon after to Italy i in perſon to * 
him juſtice !“. 


On the arrival of the French monarch at Rome, he rent 
fix days in private conferences with the pope z 
after which ke convoked the biſhops and nobles, to 
examine the accuſation brovght againſt the pontiff, « The 
<« apoſtolic ſee,” exclaimed the biſhops, <« cannot be judged 
« by man!” Leo, however, ſpoke to the accuſation : he 
faid the king came to #now the cauſe; and, no proof ap- 
pearing againſt him, he purged himſelf by oath. 
| The trial of a pope was doubtleſs ati uncommon ſeene, 
but one ſoon followed yet more extriprdinary. On Chriſt- 
mas-day, as the king affiſted at maſs in St. Peter's church, 
in the midſt of the eccleſiaſtical ceremonies, and while he 
was on his knees before the altar, the ſupreme pontiff ad- 
vanced, and put an imperial crown upon his head. As ſoon 
as the people perceived it, they cried, © Long life and vice 
4 tory to Charles Auguſtus, crowned by the hand of God! 

« —Long live the great and pious emperor of the Romans.” | 
During theſe acclamations, the pope , conducted him to a 
magnificent throne, which had been prepared for the pur- 
poſe ; and, as ſoon as he was ſeated, paid him thoſe honours 
which his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed to pay to the 


| A. D. 300. 


Roman emperors, declaring that, inſtead of the title of Pa- 


trician, he ſhould henceforth ſtyle him Emperor and Au- 
guſtus. Leo now preſented bim with the imperial mantle; 3 
with which being inveſted, Charles returned amidſt the ace 
clamations of the populace, to his palace my 

The pope had ſurely no right to proclaim an emperor ; 
but Charles was worthy of the imperial enfigns: and al- 
though he cannot properly be ranked among the ſucceſſots 


of Auguſtus, he is juſtly conſidered as the founder of the 
New Empire of the Weſt, | 


36, Anaſt. in Vit. Leon, 17. Id. ib. Eginhard in Annal. 
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a Charlemagne Was no ſooner proclaimed emperor than his 
ktle was univerſally acknowledged; ; and he received ſeveral 
embaſſies, which myſt have given him high fatisfaCion, as 
they did equal honour. to the prince. and the man. Irene, 
empreſs of the Eaſt, the moſt axtful and ambitious womin 
of her time, who had depoſed her fon Conſtantine, that ſhe 
might reign alone, made the new emperor a, propoſal of 
marriage, This propoſal was made with a view to ſecur 
her Italian dominions, which the was informed Charles i in. 
tended to ſeize; and /t the. marriage treaty was actually con- 
cluded, when Nicephorus the patrician conſpired. againſt 
Irene, baniſhed her to the ifland of Leſbos, and aſcended 
the imperial, throne. Nicephorus alſo fearing the power of 
Charles, ſent ambaſſadors to him under the title of Auguſ- 
tus. They | ſettled the limits, of the two empires, 
by a new treaty; according t to Which, Calabria, Si- 
cily, the ſea- coaſt of Naples, Dalmatia, and Venice, werp 
to continue under the dominion of the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople **, This treaty proves, that the Venetians were 
not yet wallet independent; but they aſpired at inde. | 
pendency, and ſoon deſervedly obtained it. + 

The renown of Charles extended even into Aſia. He 
kept a correſpondence with the famous Harun-al-Raſchid, 
the twenty-fifth calif, and one of thoſe who contributed 
| moſt to enlighten and poliſh the Arabs. This prince valued 
the friendſhip of, Charlemagne above that of all other po- 
tentates; as a proof of which he complimented him with 
an embaſly ſoon after he was proclaimed emperor, and ceded 
to him, if not the lopdff ip of Jeruſalem, as ſome authors 
affirm, at leaſt the holy places i in that city, whither devotion 
already led a great number of Chriſtians. Among the pre- 
ſents which the ambaſſadors of Al- Raſchid brought into 
F rance was a 8 Tas. clock, the firſt ever ſeen i in that kinge 
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dom; for notwithſtanding the efforts of Charlemaghe te e. 
lichten his nation, the Kholars of his court were by 4 
means equal to thoſe of the calif's in knowledge nor His 
people in the arts, either liberal” or mechatical, The Ataks 
might then have been preceptors to all Europe. 112 

1 muſt here ſay 2 ir words ke This! ane pheno 
menon. 2 RATES i396 

The Abaſfded having aſcend) Hs tro Hahomet, 
transferred the ſeat of the califat from Damaſcus to Cal, | 
and afterwards to Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris. II- 
ther the calif Al- Manſur attracted the arts and ſciences.” 
The Greeks had farniſhed ideas, and communicated taſte 
to their barbarous conquerors 3 7% ſpecies of triumph reſer w. 
ed for civilized nations, even in a ſtate of ſervitude. A 
Mohdi, ſucceffor of Al Manfur, @ultivated theſe precious | 
ſceds; and Al-Raſchid, ſucceſſor of AlLMohdi, augine ted 
their fecundity by his knowledge and attention, being equal - 
ly liberal and enligktened. Under Al- Mamun, Al-Mota- 
ſem, Al-Watteck „And their Immediate ſucceſſors, the ſci- 
ences flouriſhed fl more; but, at length, diſſenſtons and 
civil wats robbetf the Arabs, in their turn, of the fruits of 
genius and the Wghts of e eee are almoſt 3 
rable from public tranquillity. r.. 357 orer* 

In all nations the fame revolutions are . prdcuced-By the 
ſame cauſes, Nothing merits your attention more in the 
ſtudy of hiſtoty ee Rn 5109 dow e N He 8 

One of e principal eauſes of che ſall of empires has 
ever been, but more eſpecially” in modern times, the error 
of dividing the ſame monarchy among different princes. 
The cuſtom was eſtabliſhed" before Charlemagne: be fol- 
lowed it by A teſtamentary diyifion of his domi- 
nions, among his three ſons, Charles, Pepin, and 
Lewis. The particulars of this diviſion are of little bal 
quence, as Lewis only ſuryived his father“ It is neceſſary, 
however, to obſerve, that the Italian provinces were aſſign- 
ed to W z a " donation which was confirmed to *his ſon 
Ber- 
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Bernard, with the title of king of Italy, and proved the ruin 
of, that prince, as well ee of much e 
the empire. | 

. In the mean time, the ex0PRrox, was, 3 by a new. 
enemy, and the moſt formidable he had ever encountered... 
The Normans, as the French call them, or the inhabitants F 
of the great northern peninſula of Europe, (whom 1 fhall 
afterwards have occaſion more particularly to mention) had 
long harraſſed the coaſts of his extenſive dominions with 
their robberies and piracies; and notwithſtanding the wiſe, 
meaſures of Charles, who created a powerful marine, and 
took every other precaution againſt their ravages, they not 
only continued their depredations, but made a formal de- 
ſcent in Friezland, under Godfrey their king, lay» 
| ing every ching waſte before them. Charles aſ - 
ſembled all his forces in the nc hood of the Rhine, 
and was preparing for a deciſive battle, which might per- 
baps have terminated the empire of the Franks, as Godfrey 
was not inferior to the emperor either in valour or military 
ſkill, and had a numerous body of fearleſs adventurers un- 
der his command. But the iſfue of this battle was prevent. 
ed by the death of the Norman prince, who was aſſaſſinated 
by one of his followers. His forces were immediately. FC» 
imbarked, and a. N was afterwards concluded with, his 
fon *?. 

The. ſatisfaction which Charles muſt have received from 
this deliverance, 'and the general tranquillity which he now 
enjoyed, was more than balanced by his domeſtic misfor- 
fortunes. He loſt his favourite daughter Rotrude (for 
whom he is ſuppoſed to have felt more than a fatherly af- 
fection), his ſon Pepin, and his ſon Charles. Boon after 
the death of Charles, he affociated his ſon Lewis 
with him in the empire. The ceremony was very 
ſolemn. As if this great man had foreſeen the uſurpations 
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of the church, he placed the imperial crown upon the altar, 
and ordered the prince to lift it, and nee | 
head; intimating thereby, that he held it only af God. 
The emperor died at Aix-la-Chapetle his uſual eedence, 
in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, and the forty- ADS, 
ſeventh of his reign. The glory of the French f 
empire ſeemed to expire with him. He poſſeſſed all France, 
all Germany, part of Hungary, part of Spain, the Lom 
Countries, ard the Continent of Italy as far as Benevento**, 
But to govern ſuch an extent-of territory, ROS AT: 
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Empire of CHARLEMAGNE and the CHURCH, from ths Acceſion of 
his Son, Lewis the DEBONNAIRE, ts the Death y ont the 


REN 


HE tuſtory of 1 for 8 ages 3 
of Charlemagne, is little more than a catalogue of 
crimes, and a regiſter of the debaſing effects of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition. His empire ſoon experienced the fate of 
Alexander's. It had quickly attained its height; and yet, 
while animated by the ſuperior genius of Oharles, it poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſurpriſing degree of ſixength and harmony. But 
theſe not being natural to the feudal. ſyſtem, the diſcordant 
elements began to ſeparate under his ſon Lewis the Dehon- 
naire, ſo called on account of the gentleneſs of his man- 
ners; and that vaſt body, no longer informed by the ſame 
ſpirit, was in a ſhort time entirely diſmembered, » 
Lewis, though a prince of ſome abilities, was unable to 


ſupport ſo great @ weight of empire: and his piety and pa- 


rental 
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rental * however amiable in themſelves, enfeebled 
a character already tog weak, and an authority never re- 
ſpected. He rendered himſelf odious to the clergy by at- 
tempting to reform certain abuſes, without foreſeeing that this 
powerful bedy would not pay the ſame ſubmiſſion they Hach 
yielded to the ſuperior capacity of his father. More religi- 
aus than political, he ſpent leſs time in fettling the affairs of 
his empire than thoſe of his foul; ignorant that true religi- 
on conſiſts in fulfilling the duties of our Ration, and that the 
practices of the cloiſter are improperly aſſociated with the 
functions of the throne. But his greateſt error was occa- 
fioned by his paternal affection, and a blind imitation of his 
father's example, in dwiding his dominiens among his 
children. Soon after his acceſſion to the throne, 
he affociated his eldeſt fon Lothario with him 
in the empire ; he created Pepin king of Aquitaine; Lewis, 
king of Bavaria; and, after the ceremony of coronation 
was over, he ſent them to the eee of cheir reſpecy 
tive kingdoms * "= | 

Bernard, king of Italy, the grandfon of W 
was offended at that diviſion. He thought his right to "the 
empire ſuperior to Lothario's, as his father Pepin was the 
elder” brother of Lewis. The archbiſhops of Milan and 
Cremona flattered him in his pretenſions: he revoked, and 
levied war againſt his uncle, in contempt of the imperial 
authority, to which his crown was ſubject. Lewis acted on 
this occaſion with more vigour than either his friends or his 
encmies expected: he immediately raiſed a powerful army, 
and was preparing to croſs the Alps, when Bernard was 
abandoned by his troops. That unfortunate prince was 
made” priſoner, and condemned to loſe his head; but his 
uncle, by a ſingular kind of lenity, mitigated the 
ſentence to the loſs of his eyes. He died three 
Says aſter the nn was inflicted: and Lewis, to pre- 
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vent future troubles, ordered three natural ſons of. Chante- 
magne to be ſhaved, and ſhut up in a convent . 

In conſequence of theſe rigours, the emperor was "ORE" 
with keen remorſe z accuſing himſelf of the murder of his 


nephew, and of tyrannic cruelty to his brothers, inhumanlyx 


ſecluded from the world. He was encouraged by the 
monks in this melancholy humour z which at laſt grew to 
ſuch a height, that he impeached himſelf in an aſſembly of 

the ſtates, arid begged the biſhops to enjoin him public 
penance *, The clergy now ſenſible of Lewis's weakneſs, 
ſet no bounds to their uſurpations. The popes thought 


they might do any thing under ſo pious a prince; they did. 


not wait for the emperor's confirmation of their election, 
but immediately aſſumed the tiara, and were guilty of every 
other irregularity. The biſhops exalted themſelves above 
the throne, and the whole fraternity of the church claimed 


an exemption. from all civil juriſdiction. Even that ſet of 


men who pretend to renounce the world, the. monks, n. 
ed to aſpire at the government of it. 


Lewis, by the advice of his miniſters, who were F< OR | 


to divert him from his monaſtic habits, had married a ſecond 
vie name was Judith, deſcended from one of the 


nobleſt families in Bavaria, and diſtinguiſhed both by her men- 


tal and perſonal qualities. That princeſs brought 94 0 "us 
him a ſon, aſterwards known by the name f 

Charles the Bald, whoſe birth was the occaſion of much 5 307. 
but proved eventually the cauſe of many ſorrows. For this 
ſon there was no inheritance, the imperial deminions being 
already divided among the children of the firſt marriage. 
The empreſs, who had gained a great aſcendency over her 
huſband, therefore, preſſed Lewis to place her ſon Charles 
on a footing with his other children, hy a new divifion of 


the empire *. Aquitaine and Bavaria were ſmall kingdoms, | 


from them natlüng could be oxpefteds but 8 s ſhare 
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was large, and might ſpare a little. Senſible of the wiſhes 
of his indulgent father, and prevailed on by the entreaties 
of this fond mother, Lothario conſented that fome proviſion 
thouid accordingly be made for his brother Charles. But 
he ſoon repented of his too eaſy conceſſion, and 
the three brothers joined in a rebellion againſt 
their father* ; the moſt fingular circumſtance, petty, to 
be met with in hiſtory. 

Theſe diſorders were foſtered by Walla, abbot of Corbie, 
2 monk of high birth, who had formerly been in the confi- 
ae of ee bal war aches diſgrace. He declaimed 
againſt the court, and againſt the empreſs in particular, 
accuſing her of an adulterous commerce with count Ber- 
nard, the prime miniſter. His ſchemes ſucceed - 
ed. The emperor was abandoned by his army, 
and made priſoner, along with his wife Judith, and her ſon 
Charles. The empreſs was ſhut up in a cloiſter, and Lewis 
himſelf would have been obliged to take the monaſtic habit, 
| had it not been ſuppoſed that he would make a voluntary 
reſignation of his crown. He had the courage, however, 
to inſiſt on the rectitude of his intentions while he acknow- 
ledged his errors, and -promiſed to act with more circum- 
ſpection in future. The nobility pitied their humbled 
ſovereign; and by the intrigues of the monk Gombaud, 
who ſowed diſſenſions among the brothers, Lewis was 
reſtored to his dignity, and n reconciled with his 
family | 

The firſt uſe that the emperor made of his liberty, was 
to recal his conſort to court; though not without the 
permiſſion of the pope, as ſhe had formally taken the 
veil. Bernard was alſo recalled, and Walla banifhed; yet 
Lewis did not long enjoy either peace or tranquillity. 
The monk Gombaud thought he had a right to be prime 
miniſter, as the reward of his ſervices; and as women 
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generally repay flattery with favour, they as generally re- 
ſerve vengeance for inſult: the empreſs brought her am- 
moſities along with her. Walla's friends were 
perſecuted, and Lothario was deprived of the 
title of emperor, that the fuceeſſion might be reſerved for 
young Charles. The three brothers again aſſociated them- 
ſelves in a league againſt their father . Count Bernard, 
diflatisfied with his maſter's conduct, joined the rebels 
and Gregory IV. then pope, went to France in the army 
of Lothario, under pretence of accommodating matters, 
but really with an intention t6 employ againſt the em- 
peror that power which he derived from him, glad of an 
opportunity to aſſert the ſupremacy and r of 
the Holy See. 

The preſence of the pope, in thoſe 4 of fuperſtition, 
was of itſelf ſufficient to determine the fate of Lewis. 
After a deceitful negotiation, and an interview with Gre- 
gory on the part of Lothario, the unfortunate emperor 
found himſelf abandoned by his army, and at the mercy 
of his rebellious ſons. He was depoſed in a tu- 28 
multuous aſſembly held on the ſpot, and Lothario TIO: 
proclaimed in his ſtead *. After that infamous tranfaction | 
the pope returned to Rome. | 

In order to give pemanency to this revolution, as well 
as to apologize for their own conduct, the biſhops of Lo- 
thario's faction bethought themſelves of an artifice, like 
that which had been made uſe of to degrade king Wamba 
in Spain. & A penĩtent, faid they, © is incapable of all 
4 civil offices; 'a royal penitent miſt then be incapable 
« of reigning z let us ſubject Lewis to a perpetual penance, 
* and he can never aſcend the throne.” He was ac- 
cordingly arraigned in the aſſembly of the ſtates, by Ebba, 
archbiſhop of Rheims (who had been raiſed by his bounty 
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_frors the condition of a Hye), and condemned to do 
- penance for life s. SP 3 


Ard, at Soiſſons; and being much intimidated, he patiently 


A. D. 834. 


Lewis was then a priſoner i in the monaſtery of St. Me- 


fubmitted to a ceremony, no eſs ſolemn, than debaſing. He 
pProſtrated himſelf on an hair-cloth, which was ſpread be- 
"fore the altar, and owned himſelf guilty « of the charge 
brought againſt him, in the preſence of many biſhops, can- 
ons, and monks; Lothario being alſo preſent, i ig 'order to 
enjoy the fight of his father's humiliation. But this ac- 
'knowledgment was not enough: they gave him a written 
confeſſion to read aloud; i in which he is made to accuf 

Kimſelf of ſacrilege and murder, and to number among his 
crimes the marching of troops in Lent, calling an aſſembl 

on Holy Thurſday, and taking arms to defend himſelf 


againſt his rebellious children! for ſuperſtition can trans» 


form into crimes the moſt innocent and even the moſt ne- 
ceſſary actions. After having finiſhed his confeſſion, this 
unhappy prince, by order of the ungrateful archbiſhop, laid 
aſide his ſword and belt, diveſted himſelf of the royal robes, 
put on the penitential ſackcloth, and had a cell aſſigned 
him *? 

3 the feelings of nature, wad "he yoice of humanity; 
prevailed over the prejudices of the age, and the policy of 
the clergy. Lothario was univerſally abhotred, and his fa- 
ther no leſs generally pitied: his two brothers united againſt 
him, in behalf of that father whom they had contributed to 
humble. The nobility returned to their obedience: 
they paid homage | to Lewis, as their lawful ſove- 
reign 3 and the ambitious Lothario was obliged to crave 
'mercy, in the ſight of the whole army, at the feet of 2 
father, and an emperor, whom he had lately inſulted in the 


habit of a penitent””, He received it, and was petmites 


to retain the kingdom of Italy. 


9 Id. ibid. 10. A4. Exavet. Lud. Pii. 11. Nithard. de Difſent. Lud. Pit. 
Lewis 


— 
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Lewis immediately demanded abſolution (ſuch was his 
weakneſs!) and an aſſembly held at Thionville formally re- 
ftored him to his dignity, declaring void every thing that 
had been done at Soiſſons. He might now have ended his 
days in peace, but for the intrigues of the empreſs Judith; 
who, ſtill ambitious of the aggrandizement of her ſon 
Charles, again entered into a negociation with Lothario, in 
conſequence of the death of his brother Pepin. An aſſem- 
bly was held at Worms, to which he was invited. 
His father received him kindly, the empreſs loaded 
him with careſſes. The kingdom of Neuſtria had lately been 
added to the dominions origiually aſſigned her ſon ; and the 
object of all theſe intrigues was, to engage Lothario in a 
ſcheme by which Charles ſhould alſo become poſſeſſed of 
the kingdom of Aquitaine, at the expence of Pepin's children. 
Lothario aſſented to what he was not in a condition to dif pute. 
But Lewis, king of Bavaria, though not injured by this new 
diviſion of the empire, was ſo much incenſed at its injuſtice, 
as he pretended, that he aſſembled the whole force of his 
dominions. His father marched againſt him, but Pi = 
was ſaddenly taken ill; and an eclipſe of the fun 2 
happening at the ſame time, the ſuperſtitious old man had 
the vanity to think, that Heaven had taken che trouble to 
foretel to mankind the death of a prince whoſe very virtues 
diſhonoured the throne, and who ſhould never have ſtirred 
beyond the walls of a cloiſter. He therefore repeatedly re- 
ceived the communion, and ſcarce any other nouriſhment, 
till his piety fulfilled the prediction which his foily had 
ſuggeſted *. , | 

Lewis died near Mentz, in the S year of his 
age, and the twenty-eighth of his reign. He left a crown, 
a ſceptre, and a very rich ſword, to Lothario, by which it 
was ſuppoſed he alſo left him the empire, on condition that 
he ſhould fulfil his engagements to the empreſs and her ſon 


A. D. 839. 


12. Vit. Lud. Pii. Annal. Bertiniani, Theogan. de Goff. Lud. Pit. 
Vor. I. 8 Charles. 
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Charles. His brother, the biſhop of Mentz, obſerving that 


he had left nothing to hig ſon Lewis, then in arms againſt 
him, reminded him that ſotiveneſs at leaſt, was his duty. 
« Yes, I forgive him | be cried the dying monarch with much 
emotion; © but tell him from me, to ſeek forgiveneſs alſo 
« of God, for bringing my grey hairs in ſorrow to the 


13 57 


ce grave 
A bad ſon, my dear Philip, i is not likely to make : a * 
brother; for the natural feelings in che ſecond relation are 
neceſſarily weaker than in the firſt: you muſt therefore ex- 
pect to ſee the ſons of Lewis the Debonmaire armed againſt 
each other. No ſooner was Lothario informed of his father's 
death than he conſidered himſelf as emperor in the moſt ex- 
tenſive ſenſe of the words and reſolved to make himſelf 
maſter of the whole i imperial dominions; regardleſs of his 
engagements with Judith and her ſon Charles the Bald, or 
the right of his brother Lewis to the kingdom of ps; 
And he ſeemed likely to attain the object of his ambition, 
He was a prince of great fubtlety and addreſs, could wear 
the complexion of the times, and was poſſeſſed of an exten- 
ſive territory, beſide the title of emperor, which was ſti 
much reſpected: he therefore aſſured himſelf of ſucceſs a- 
gainſt his brothers ; Charles being only a youth of leventeens 
under the tuition of his mother, and Lewis a-prince of no 
high reputation. He was deceived, however, in his conjec- 
tures. Theſe two princes, united by a fenſe of common in- 
tereſt, gave him battle at Fontenai, in Burgundy, 
where fraternal hatred appeared in all its horrors, 
Few engagements have been ſo bloody. An hundred thouſand 
men are ſaid to have fallen on the ſpot. Lothario and his 
nephew Pepin (who had joined him to aſſert his right to the 
crown of Aquitaine) were totally defeated *. Pepin fled to 


A. D. 84r. 


Aquitaine, and Lothario towards Italy, abandoning France 


to the victorious army. 


13. Vit, Lud. Pii. 14. Nithard. de Diſcut. Lud. Pii. 
Nothing 
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Nothing n now remained for Lewis and Charles but to ſe- 
cure their conqueſts. For this purpoſe they applied to the 
clergy; and with hopes ſo much the better founded, that 
Lothario, in order to raiſe troops with more expeditisn, had 
promiſed the Saxons the liberty of renouncing Chriſtianity; 
or in other words, liberty of conſcience, a thing held in ab- 
horrence by the church of Rome. Several biſhops aſſembled 
at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and, after examining the miſconduct of 
the emperor, aſked the' two princes, whether they choſe to 
follow his example, or govern according to the laws of God. 
Their anſwer may eaſily be imagined. *' Receive then 
the kingdom by the divine authority,” added the prelates: 
« we exhort you, we command you to receive it 5 P? 
This command would have taken effect in its moſt exten- 
five meaning, if Lothario had reſpected it as much as his bro- 
thers. But that artful prince, by means of his in- 
dulgence to the Saxons, and other political expedi- 
ents, was enabled to ſet on foot a new army. He became again 
formidable. The two victorious princes therefore thought it 
adviſeable to negociate with him. By à new treaty of diviſion, 
he was left in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Italy, with the im- 
perial dignity, and the countries ſituated between the Rhone 
and the Alps, the Meuſe and the Rhine. Charles retained 
Neuftria and Aquitaine; and Lewis, afterwards ſtyled the 
German, had all the provinces on the other ſide of the Rhine, 
and ſome cities on this fide of it“. 

The extinRion of the civil war made bat one evil leſs in 
the empire of Charlemagne, ravaged in different parts by 
the Normans, and by the Saracens, who, pillaged Italy. 
The png! 2 independency of the nobles, accuſtomed dur- 
ing the laſt® reign to deſpiſe the prince and the laws, the 
diſcontents of the elergy, and the ambitious projects of 
both, were the ſource of new troubles. E very thing 


threatened the moſt fatal revolutions, every thing tended to 
anarchy. 


A. D. 84% 


15 Id. ibid. anal. Metenſ. 16. Nithard. ubi ſup, 
8 In 
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In order to leſſen theſe evils, the three brothers entered 
into an aſſociation, the effect of weakneſs more than affec; 
tion, by which the enemies of one were to be conſidered 
as the enemies of all, (ſo low was the empire of the great 
Charles!) and in an aſſembly held at Merſen on 
the Meuſe, they ſcttked certain conſtitutions rela- 

tive to the ſucceſſion, and other public matters. By theſe 
it was eſtabliſhed, That the children of the reigning prince, 
whether of age or under age, ſhould ſucceed to his domi- 
nions, and owe nothing to the other princes of the mo- 
narchy but the reſpect due to the ties of blood; a regu- 
lation well calculated to prevent civil wars, though it proved 
ineffectual in thoſe diſorderly times. But other conſtitutions 
of the aſſembly at Merſen tended to enfeeble the royal au- 
thority, which had already but too much need of ſupport. 
They provide, That the crown-vaſſals ſhall no longer be 
obliged to follow the king, unleſs in general wars, occaſioned 
by foreign invaſions; and that every free man ſhall be at 
liberty to chuſe, whether he will be the vaſſal of the king or 
of a ſubject **. The firſt of theſe regulations increaſed the 
independency of the crown vaſſals, and the ſecond their 
power, by augmenting the number of their retainers ; for 
many perſons choſe rather to depend upon ſome neighbour- 
ing nobleman, whoſe immediate protection they might 
claim (at a time when protection was neceſſary, independ- 
ent of the laws) than on the ſovereign, whoſe attention 
they had leſs reaſon to expect, and whoſe aid was more 
diſtant or doubtful. 
Lothario, ſome years aſter, took the habit of a monk, 
that, according to the language of thoſe times, he might 
' atone for his crimes ; and, though he had lived a tyrant, 
die a ſaint. In this.pious diſguiſe he expired before he had 


A. D. 847. 
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worn it quite a week.” He had divided his dominions among 
his children: and, by virtue of the treaty of Mer- 
ſen, they quietly ſucceeded to their allotments. - 
Lewis had Italy, wlth the title 'of emperor; Lothario the 
provinces between 'the Rhone, the Soan, the Meuſe, the 
Eſcaut, and the Rhine, called from his own name the king- 
dom of Lotharingia, and by corruption Lorrain. Charles 
had Provence, Dauphine, and part of Burgundy. He took 
the title of king of Provence. One might have imagined 
there were now kings enough in this monarchy; yet Charles 
the Bald declared his infant ſon king of Aquitaine “. 

Thus was the empire of Charlemagne, ſplit by continual 
ſubdiviſions, the ſource of perpetual wars, till it became, to 
uſe the language of Shakſpeare, only & a ſtage to feed con- 
tention on.” Foreign invaſions conſpired with civil diſſen- 
ons to ſpread terror and diſorder in every quarter; but 
more eſpecially through the dominions of Charles the Bald, 
a prince as weak as his father, and reſtleſs as his mother. 
The Normans carried fire and ſword into the heart of his 
kingdom; to Rouen, and even to the gates of Paris. Young 
Pepin, ſon of the laſt king of Aquitaine, joined the invad- 
ers, and ravaged that country over which he had been born 
to reign. Nomenoe, duke of Bretagne, uſurped the title 
of king, which Charles was obliged to confirm to his ſon 
Heriſpee, by whom he had been totally defeated. The 
ſpirit of revolt became every day more general. Some fac- 
tious nobles invited Lewis the German to uſurp his bro- 
ther's kingdom. He came at the head of a powerful army, 
and received the homage of the principal nobility. : 
Venilon, archbiſhop of Sens, and other prelates 
of Lewis's party, at the ſame time declared that Charles had 
forfeited his dignity by mal- adminiſtration, and crowned his 
brother the German *. 

Charles, however, recovered his kingdom as quickly as 


A. b. 855. 


A. D. 858. 


19. Annal. Fuldenſ. 20. Annal. Bertiniani, Conil. Gal. tom. ii. 
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thoſe who had dethroned him, which brought the rebels | 
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he had loſt it. The prelates of his party excommunicated 


into contempt, and even abhorrence. Lewis ſent back his 


army into Germany, that he might not give umbrage to the 


French, and he was afterwards obliged to take the fame 
route himſelf **, Charles no ſooner appeared than he was 
univerſally acknowledged; his reſtoration did not coſt a 
ſingle blow. The moſt terrible anathemas were now de- 
nounced againſt Lewis the German by the French clergy, 
unleſs he ſubmitted tp the rigours of the church, among 
which were included penance z and he was weak enough 
to reply, that he muſt firſt: conſult the Wa of his own 
kingdom g 
The vec of Charles the Bald was till more extra- 
ordinary, Having aſſembled a council to judge the traitor. 


Venilon, he preſented a memorial againſt him, in which is 


the following ſingular paſſage: I oyght not to have been 
6e depoſed; or at leaſt not before I had been judged by the 
« biſhops, who gave me the royal authority T have always 
« ſubmitted to their correction, and am ready now to ſubmit 
« to it!” Venilon eſcaped puniſhment, by making his 
peace with the prince: and the biſhops of the council 
bound themſelves by a canon to remain united, & for the 
cc correction of kings, the nobility and the people 17? | 
A variety of circumſtances ſhew, that the clergy now aſ- 
pired at the right of diſpoſing of crowns, which they 
founded on the cuſtom of anointing kings. They employ- 
cd fictions and ſophiſms to render themſelyes independent : 
they refuſed the oath of fealty, „ becauſe ſacred hands 


& could not, without abomination, ſubmit to hands im- 


« pure **!” One ufurpation led to another; abuſe conſti- 
tuted right, a quibble appeared a divine law. Ignorance 
fanQlifed every thing: and we may ſafely conclude from the 


Annal. Eert'n. . Ibid. 
Fleury, # J. Eceleſ. 25. 6 ft. det Egiiſe =, 
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abject language of Charles, in publicly acknowledging the 
right of the biſhops to depoſe him, and other examples of a 
like nature, that the uſurpations of the clergy were, in a 
great meaſure, occaſioned by the flayiſh ſuperſtition of the 
laity, equally blind, wicked, and devout. _ * 
The zeal of the biſhops to eſtabliſh their independency 
was favourable to the projects of the court of Rome. Ser- 
gius II. the ſucceſſor of Gregory IV. had taken poſſeſſion of 
the Apoſtolic Sce, in 844, without the approbation of Lo- 
thario, then emperor. Incenſed at ſuch an inſult, Lothario 
ſent his ſon Lewis to Rome with troops and prelates. The 
pope having conducted the prince to St. Peter's gate, ſaid 
to him, “ I permit you to enter, if your intentions are 
« good; if not, I will not ſuffer you to enter!“ and the 
French ſoldiers being guilty of ſome irregularities, he ac- 
tually ordered the gates to be ſhut. Lothario complained; 
Sergius was cited to appear before a council; he appeared, 
and juſtified himſelf in the eye of the prieſthood *5, Leo 
IV. celebrated for the courage with which he defended 
Rome againſt the Saracens, and Benedict III. elected in 
ſpite of the emperor, both lived in peace with royalty; but 
Nicholas I. more bold than any of his predeceſſors, made 
himſelf the judge of kings and of biſhops, and realized the 
chimera of lying decretals. 

A grand occaſion offered in France for Nicholas to exer- 
ciſe that authority which he attributed to himſelf. 
Lothario, king of Lorrain, divorced his wife 
Teutberge, falſely accuſed of inceſt. She was cleared by 
the trial of boiling water, but afterwards convicted by her 
own confeſſion; if an involuntary acknowledgment, the 
effect of violence and fear, can be called conviction. A 
council held at Aix-la- Chapelle authorized Lotha- 
rio to ef ſpouſe Waldrade, a young lady whom he 
had ſeduced. The guilty parties were equally deſirous of 


A. D. 860. 


A. D. 8 62. 


25. Concil. Gal. tom. ii. Fleury, Hiſt, Ecclef. 
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this marriage; ag criminal amour had drawn thei to the 


- brink of difhonour. The ſcandal was horrible | Nicholas 
aid hold of the affair, and attempted to force the king to 
take back his firſt wife. For this purpoſe he ordered the 


biſhops ts hold a council at Metz, along with his 
legates, and there to cite and judge Lothario. 
They confirmed the divorce, contrary to the expectations 
of the pontiff; a decree which ſo much enraged him, that 


he depoſed the biſhops of Treves and Cologne, who had 


been appointed to preſent to him the acts of the couneil. 
Theſe biſhops complained to the emperor Lewis II. He 
went immediately to Rome; diſplayed his authority, and 
ſcemgd determined to repreſs the papal power. But he fell 
ill : a ſuperſtitious fear ſeized him; and he retired, after 


having approved the conduct of Nicholas, who became ſtill 


more imperious. Lothario humbled himſelf i an vain before 
the haughty pontiff; though he went ſo far as to offer to 
come and juſtify himſeif in perſon. Ihe pope inſiſted, that 


Waldrade ſhould firſt be diſmiſſed ; and a legate threatened 


the king with immediate excommunication, if he continued 


in diſobedience. - Lothario, intimidated, now ſubmitted : he 


recalled Teutberge, and even conſented that the legate 
ſhouid lead Waldrade in triumph to Rome. She ſet out on 
that mortifying journey, but eſcaped by the way; and, in a 
ſhort time, reſumed her place both as miſtreſs and queen. 
Meanwhile the unfortunate Teutberge, linking beneath the 
weight of perfecution and neglect, at laſt defired to be ſe- 
parated from Lothario, proteſting that her marriage was 
void, and that Wa'drade's was legitimate. But nothing 
could move the injlexible Nicholas: he continued obſti- 


nate ©: 
We may conſider this pope as the forerunner of Gregory 


VII. and, in the fame circumſtances, he would likely have 
carried his ambition to the ſame height. The biſhops of 


25, Hincmar de Divort, Lothar. et Theutlerg. 


Treves 
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Treves and Cologne accuſed him, in an inveRive, of mak- 
ing himſelf emperor of the whole world; and that expreſſion, 
though ſomewhat ſtrained, was not altogether without foun- 
dation. He afferted his dominion over the French clergy, 
by re-eſtabliſhing Rothade of Soiſſons, depoſed by a provih- 
cial council; and he received appeals from all eccleſiaſtics 
diſſatisſied with their biſhops. By theſe means he accuſ- 
tomed the people to acknowledge a ſupreme tribunal at a 
diſtance from their own country, and conſequently a foreign 
ſway. He gave orders for the ſucceſſion to the kingdom of 
Provence, which Charles the Bald diſputed with the empe- 
ror Lewis, brother to the deceaſed king. Let nobody 
« hinder the emperor,” ſays he, in a letter on that ſubject, 
« to govern the kingdoms which he holds in virtue of a ſuc- 
« ceſſion confirmed by the Holy See, and by the crown 
« which the ſovereign pontiff has ſet upon his head 77.” 

Nicholas died in 867; but his principles had taken ſuch 
deep root, that Adrian II. his ſucceſſor, though more mo- 
derate, and deſirous of peace, thought his condeſeenſion 
great in permitting Lothario to come to Rome, in order to 
juſtify himſelſ, or do penance. Charles the Bald, 

D. 868. 
and Lewis the German, waited with impatiencde 
for the excommunication of their nephew, perſuaded that 
they ſhould then have a right to ſeize his dominions. Thus 
the blind ambition of princes favoured the exerciſe of a 
power, which they ought to have foreſeen might be turned 
againſt themſelves ; which afterwards became the ſcourge of 
royalty, and made every crowned head tremble. 

Lothario, while at Rome, employed all poſſible means 
to ſoften the pope : he received the communion. from his 
hand, after having ſworn he never had any criminal com- 
merce with Waldrade, fince the prohibition of Nicholas, 
nor ever would have any in future **, He died at Placentia, 
in his way home. This accident was conſidered as a juſt 


27. Epiſi. Nicol. Pap. 28. Adon. Chron, Lotbarii. Reg. Get. Rom. 
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vengeance; as a mark of the divine diſpleaſure againſt 
perjury, and rendered the proof by the euchariſt ſtill more 
important. 

The emperor Lewis II. brother of Lochario, ought legally 
to have ſucceeded to his dominions z but he being at that 
time employed in expelling the Saracens, who had plun- 
dered Italy, and conſequently not in a condition to aſſert 
his right by arms, Charles the Bald laid hold of the ſucceſ- 
ſion, and retained it notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 


the pope. © The arms which God has put into our 


« hand,” writ Adrian, © are prepared for his defence * 
Charles was more afraid of the arms of his brother the 
German, with whom he found it neceſſary to ſhare the king- 
dom, though the nobylity and clergy of Lorrain had volun- 
tarily ſubmitted to him. 

The pope till continued his remonſtrances i in favoyr of the 
emperor, hoping at leaſt to obtain ſomething for him; but 
they were diſregarded by the French monarch, who had now 
thrown off much of his piety, and anſwered-in a ſpirited man- 
ner by the famous Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims. This 


bold and independent prelate defired the pope to call to 


mind, that reſpect and ſubmiſſion which the ancient pon- 
tiffs had always paid to princes: he bid him know that his 
dignity gave him no right over the government of kingdoms; 
that he could not be at the ſame time pope and king; that 
the choice of ſovereigns belongs to the people; that anathe- 
mas ill applied have no effect upon the ſoul ; and that free 
men are not to be enflaved by a biſhop of Rome . 

Adrian affected to deſpiſe theſe arguments, and contieiad 
for ſometime his menaces, both againſt Hincmar and the 


king; but, finding them ineffectual, he changed his tone, 


and wrote ſeveral flattering letters to Charles, promiſing 
Him the empire on the death of his nephew, then in a lan- 


guiſhing condition. This project in favour of the French 


29. Epiſt. Adrian. 30. Fleury, Zi. Eci. | 
| | monarch 
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monarch was executed under John VIII. Adrian's ſucceſs 
ſor. The emperor Bonis II. died without male heirs. 
Lewis the German claimed the ſucceſſion, and the 
imperial dignity, as the elder brother of Charles: 
but the pope preferred the claim of Charles for politic 
reaſons 3 ; which, with the court of Rome, never fail to take 
place of equity. Lewis ſeemed faſt approaching to his end, 
and had three ſons, among whom his dominions muſt be 
divided. Charles was A younger man, and had only one 
ſon; he therefore appeared the moſt proper perſon to chuſe 
as a protector. He croſſed the Alps at the head of his ar- 
my, and accordingly received the imperial crown as a preſent 
from the pope; but much in the ſame manner that many 
preſents of the like kind are obtained in our days, 
by paying roundly for it. In an afſembly at Pavia, 
the biſhops, abbots, and Italian nobles, recognized him in 
the following words: “ Since the divine favour, through 
« the merits of the holy apoſtles, and of their vicar pope 
6 John, has raiſed you to the empire, according to the 
« judgment of the Holy Ghoſt, we elect you unanimouſly 
ce for our protector and lord *.“ 

On the death of Lewis the German, a prince of conſi- 
derable abilities both as a warrior and politician, Charles the 
Bald, always ambitious and imprudent, attempted to ſeize 
that part of Lorrain which he had granted to his brother, 
and was deſervedly defeated **. His three nephews, Car- 
loman, Lewis, and Charley, preſerved their poſſeſhons by 
maintaining a ſtrict union among themſelves. The firſt had 
Bavaria, the ſecond Saxony, and the third Suabia. 

About this time the Saracens renewed their ravages inltaly. 
They took and plundered Comachio. Pope John had 
recourſe to the emperor; and deſired him * to re- 
member the hand that had given him the empire ; leſt,” 
added he, “ if driven to deſpair, we ſhould change our opi- 


A. D. 876. 


A. D. 11 


A. D. 877. 


3i. Ibid, 32. Annal. Fuldenſ. 
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& nion l' That menace, ſufficiently intelligible, had its effect. 
Though France was then over-run by the Normans, whom 
Charles was unable to reſiſt, he undertook to expel the Sara- 
cens; and he was ſcarce arrived in Italy, when he received in- 
telligence of a new enemy. Carloman, his nephew, had ad- 


vanced againſt him, with an intention to ſeize the imperial 


crown and the kingdom of Italy, in. virtue of his father's 
will, and the right of primogeniture. Charles, betrayed by 
his nobles, retired with precipitation : fell ill, and died in a 
miſerable cottage, oa village called Brios, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his ages. ME 

A capitular in the laſt year of Charles's reign, permits the 
nobility to tranſmit their employments to their ſons, or 
other male heirs “. This privilege, extorted from the crown, 
as I have already obſerved **, was one of the principal ſources 
of diforder in the feudal government; and tended, as we 
ſhall have occafion to ſec, to the abolition of all political 
ſubjection. In the mean time I muſt ſpeak of a people, who 
deſerve your attention, no leſs on account of their manners 
than their warlike achievements. 


33. Sigon. de Reg. Ital. Annal. Bertiniani. 34. Capit. Caroli Calei. 
35. Letter II. K 


e e e 


The Nox MANS or Danes, before their Settlement in FRANCE 
and ENGLAND. 


HE braveſt and moſt liberal minded of the Salons, my 
dear Philip, on the final reduction of their country by 
Charlemagne, having fled from the dominion and perſecu- 
tions of the conqueror, into the ancient Scandinavia, or that 


part of the northern peninſula of Europe which compre- 
hends the preſent kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
Way; 
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way, carried with them (as already obſerved ,) their venge- 
ance, and violent averſion againſt Chriſtianity. There meet- 
ing with men of diſpoſitions ſimilar to their own, and the 
ſame religion with themſelves, they were cordially received, 
and ſoon ſtimulated the natives to deeds of arms; to enter- 
priſes which at once promiſed revenge to the fugitives, and | 
ſubſiſtence to the inhabitants of countries then overſtocked 

with people. | ; | 

In their various ines on the eint theſe feroct- 
ous adyenturers were known by the general name of Nor- 
mans, from their northern ſituation; and in their attacks 
upon Britain, by the common appellation of Danes, to what- 
ever country they might belong. They became the terror 
of all the maritime parts of Europe—But before I ſpeak of 
their depredations, I mult fay a few words of their _— 
and manners. 

The manners of a people, and their popular fapeaitiion; 
depend mutually on each other. Religion takes its com- 
plexion originally from the manners: men form a deity ac- 
cording to their own ideas, their prejudices, their paſſions; 
and the manners are, in a great meaſure, continuedor alter- 
ed by the eſtabliſhed religion of any country, eſpecially if 
calculated to affect the imagination. 'The religion of the 
ancient Scandinavians was highly ſo, and was preſerved en- 
tire among the Normgns, who alſo retained their unadulte- 
rated manners. They were worthy of each other: equally 
bloody and barbarous, but formed to inſpire the moſt enthu- 
| kiaſtic courage, and the moſt unremitted perſeverance in toil. 
Odin, whom the Saxons called Woden, was their ſupreme 
divinity, They painted him as the God of terror; the Au- 
thor of devaſtation; the Father of carnage /—and they wor- 
ſhipped him accordingly. They ſacrificed to him, when 
ſucceſsful, ſome of the captives taken in war :—and they 
believed thoſe herges would ſtand higheſt in his favour who 


1. Letter IX. 


* had 
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had killed moſt enemies in the field; that after death, the 
brave would be admitted into his palace, and there have the 
happineſs of drinking beer (the favourite liquor of the 
northern nations) out of the ſkulls of their 9 
7 -- 7 

In conſequence of this belief, Fatigues; wounds, com: 
bars, and perils, were the exerciſe of infancy, and the 
ſport of youth. They were forbid to pronounce. the word 
fear, even on the moſt trying occaſions. Education, preju- 
dice, manners, example, habit, all contributed to ſubdue in 
them the ſenſation of timidity } to make them covet danger, 
and ſeem greedy of death *. Military diſcipline was only 
wanting to have enabled them to enſlave the whole Chriſtian 
world, then ſinking under the weight of a dcbaſing ſuperſti- 
tion, and cringing beneath the rod of prieſtly tyranny. 

Though Charlemagne, as I have had occaſion to notice; 
took many wiſe precautions againſt the Normans, he was 
not able wholly to prevent their irruptions, and was only 
freed by the death of their leader from a dangerous compe- 
tition. Under Lewis the Debonnaire, they threw all France 
into alarm; and under Charles the Bald, they committed 
frightful devaſtations. Their fleets, which were compoſed 
of light barques, braved the ſtorms of the ocean, and pene- 
rated every creek and river; ſo that they landed ſometimes 
on the coaſts, and ſometimes in the interior parts of the king- 
dom. As the cr took no effectual meaſures for re- 


2. See the Ea, or Syſtem of Runic Mythology. In that ſtate of feſtivity, 
the departed warriors were ſuppoſed to be ſerved at table by beautiful virgins 
called Valker, who miniſtered to other pleaſures beſide thoſe of the feaſt. 
( di Mytbol. xxxi.) And war and arms, the delight of che Scandinavian 
in this life, were believed to be their amuſement in another world. EAI. 
My xxxv. : 

3- « The battle is as pleaſing to me,” ſays Lodbrog (who was a king and 4 
warrior as wel. as a poet), © as the bed of a virgin in the glow of her charms 
« or the ki. ef a young widow in her moſt ſecret apartment.“ Epica. 
S:reph. xiv. 5 


pelling 


* 
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pelling them, the unprotected people knew nothing but fear. 
Fire and ſword, on all hands, marked the route of the rava- 
gers. With their booty they carried off women, to whom 
they were much addicted, and boys to recruit their preda- 


tory bands. They were no ſooner gone than they again re- 


turned: They pillaged Rouen twice ; they ſur- 
priſed and burnt Paris; they laid waſte Aquitaine | 
and other provinces, and reduced the French monarch to the 
greateſt diſtreſs *. | 

Shut up at St. Denis, while his capital was in flames, 
Charles the Bald was no leſs anxious about ſaving his people 
than the reliques. Inſtead of encountering the enemy, he 
bought a peace; or, in other words, he furniſhed the Nor- 
mans with the means, while he inſpired them with the mo- 
tive of a new war: They returned accordingly; and Charles, 
to complete his diſgrace, publiſhed when going to 
aſſiſt the pope, in the laſt year of his reign, a 


A.D. . 


A. D. 377. 


Ag to . the contributions to be paid to theNor- 


mans * 

Englind had alſo experienced a variety of calamities from 
the incurſions of theſe plunderers; when it found a protector 
in the great Alfred. But before I exhibit the exploits, or 
conſider the inſtitutions of that illuſtrious prince; we muſt 
take a view of the reigns of his predeceſſors from the end of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. 


4. Vir. Chron, Hit. Norms 5. Copit. Cara Catal. 
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Berens, f the End f the Saxon ns, to . Deo 
6 the GREAT. 


GB ERT, the frft ſole eee of England, was a 
prince of eminent abilities and. great experience. He 

had enjoyed a conliderable command in the ar- 
mies of Charlemagne, by whom he was much re- 
ſpected, and had acted ſucceſsfully againſt the Normans, and 
other enemies of the empire. After his return to Britain, 
he was engaged in a variety of ſtruggles, before he obtained 
the ſupreme dominion; but having ſurmounted thoſe diffi- 
culties, he found himſelf without a rival. Being the only 
remaining deſcendant of Hengiſt and Horſa, the firſt Saxon 
leaders who landed in this iſland, and who were ſuppoſed to 
be ſprung from Woden, the- chief divinity of the ancient 
the people readily transferred their allegiance to a 
prince who appeared to merit it equally by his birth and ta- 
lents; ſo that Egbert was no ſooner ſeated on the throne 
of England than the. ſeven kingdoms of the Heptarchy were 
{trongly cemented into one monarchy. An union of govern- 
ment ſeemed to promiſe internal tranquillity z and the Sax- 
ons, from their inſular ſituation, and their power, had little 
reaſon to be afraid of foreign enemies. The Britons were 
humbled ; and the Scots and Picts, wafted by continual wars 
ith each other, oY in no condition to moleſt Egbert, he 


A. D. $27. 


flattered himſelf with peace and ſecurity. But human fore- 


fight is very limited: a fleet of thoſe northern adventurers, 
whom we have already ſcen ravaging France, under the 
name of Normans, ſoon gave the Engliſh monarch reafon 


to alter his opinion. They firit landed in the ifle of Shepey, 
pillaged 


* 
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pillaged it, and carried off their booty with impunity. They 
returned next year in thitty-five ſhips: Egbert 
gave them battle at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire; 
where they were worſtedz after an obſtinate difoute, but 
made good their retreat to their ſhips, Now ſenſible what 
an enemy they had to deal with, they entered into an alliance 
with the Britons of Cornwal; and, landing i in that 
country, their confederates and they made an ir- 
ruption into the county of Devon. They were met by Ez- 
bert at Hengeſdown, and totally defeated *. ' But whilſt Eng- 
land waz threatened with new alartns from the ſame quar- 
ter, this warlike. monarch, who alone was able 
to oppoſe the invaders, unfortunately died, and 
left the kingdom to his ſon Ethelwolf, a prince better fitted 
to wear the. cowl than the crown. 

Ethelwolf began his reign with dividing VE dominions; 
according to the abſurd cuſtom. of thoſe times; delivering 
over to his eldeſt ſon, Athelſtan; the counties of Eſſex, Kent, 
and Suſſex. But no inconveniences ſcem to have ariſen 
from this partition, the terfor of the Daniſh invaders pre- 
venting all domeſtic diſfenſions. Time proved that this ter- 
ror was but too juſt. The Danes returned with Fedoubled 
fury; and, though often repulſed, and ſometimes defeated; 
they always obtained their end, by committing plunder, and 
carrying off their booty. They avoided coming to a general 
engagement, which was not ſuited to their plan of « opera- 
tions. Their vgels being ſmall, ran eaſily up the creeks 
and rivers: they drew them aſhore; arid formed an en- 
trenchment around them, leaving them under a guard. 
They ſcattered themſelves over the face of the country in 
ſmall parties, making ſpoil of every thing that came in their 
way; goods, cattle, and women. If oppoſed by a ſuperior 
force, they betook themſelves to their veſſels; ſet ſail, and 
invaded ſome diſtant quarter, not 3 for their receps 


A.D: 852." 


A. B. 85. 


A. D. 838. 


1. Chron. Sar. 2. 
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tion. All England was kept in continual alarm': nor durff 
the inhabitants of one part go to the aſſiſtance of another, 
left. their own families and poſſeſſions ſhould be expoſed to 
the fury of the ravagers * Every ſeaſon of the year was | 
alike ; no man could compute on a moment's ſafety. 2 
Encouraged by their paſt ſucceſſes, the Danes at length 
landed in fo large a body as ſeemed, to threaten 
the whole iſland with ſubjeQion. But the An- 
glo-Saxons, though labouring under the weight of ſuper- 
ſtition, were ſtill a gallant people: they rouſed themſelves 
with a vigour proportioned to the 9 and defeated 
their invaders in ſeveral engagements *. The Danes how- 
ever ventured, for the firſt time, to take up their winter 
quarters in England; and receiving in the ſpring a ſtrong 
reinforcement, by three hundred and fifty veſſels, 
they advanced from the iſle of Thanet, where they 
had ſtationed themſelves, and burnt the cities of London and 


A. D. 851. 


A. D. 852. 


Canterbury. They were again defeated in ſeveral engage 


ments; yet they ſtill maintained their ſettlement in the iſle 
of Thanet, and ſpent next winter in the iſle of Shepey. 
The harraſſed ſtare of his kingdom did not hinder Ethel- 
wolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome. Thi- 
ther he carried Alfred, his fourth and favourite 
ſon, then only fx years of age. In his return, after a twelve- 
month . ſpent. in devotions and benefactions to the ſee of 


A.D. 854. 


Rome, Ethelwolf married Judith, daughter of the Emperor 


Charles the Bald; and, ſoon after his arrival in England, he 
conferred a perpetual and very important donation on the 
church, by granting to the clergy a tenth out of 
all the produce of land. This enormous tax 
upon induſtry. had been long claimed by the fervants of the 
altar, as a perpetual property belonging to the prieſthood ; 
a jargon founded on the practice of the Jews. Charlemagne 
had ordered the tythe to be paid in conſideration of the 


phage 


2. Alured Beverl, | | 3. Chron. Sax. 
« - church- 
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church-lands ſeized by the laity ; but, in England, no ſuch 
ndvaſion had been made. The church enjoyed many lands, 
aud was enriched by the continual oblations of the people 3 
me Engliſh clergy, therefore, had not hitherto been able to 
obtain their demand. But a favoutable opportunity now 
offered, and rehgion furniſhed the motive; a weak and ſuper= 
ſtitious prince, and an ignorant people dejected by cheir 
loſſes, and in terror of future invaſions, greedily laid hold of 
any means, however coltly, of bribing the protection of 
Heaven *. 

During the W of Ethelwolf, his eldeft ſon Athellan 
died; and Ethelbald, the ſecgnd ſon, had formed the project 
of excluding his father from the throne. This unnatural | 
attempt gave the pious monarch little concern. He com- 
plied with moſt of his ſon's demands, and the kingdom was 
divided between them. Ethelwolf lived only two 
years after his return to England, which he left 
by his will to be ſhared between his two eldeſt bos, Ethel- 
bald and Ethelbert, 

Ethelbald was a profligate prince, but his reign was hap⸗ 
pily ſhort; and Ethelbert ſucceeding to the govern- 
ment of the whole kingdom, conducted himſelf, 
during a reign of five years, in a manner more ſuitable to 
his rank. England was ſtill infeſted by the depredations of 
the Danes: who, in this en ſacked een but were 
there defeated. 

Ethelbert was ſucceeded by his brother Ethelred, whoſe 
whole reign was one continued ſtruggle with the 
Danes. He defended his kingdom with much 
bravery, and was gallantly ſeconded in all his efforts by his 
younger brother Alfred; who, though excluded from a large 
inheritance left him by his father, ere fa- 2 . 
crificed his reſentment to the public good. Ethel- 9 
red died in the midſt of theſe troubles, and ft his diſordered 
kingdom to his brother Alfred. 


A, D. 857. | 


A.D. 860, 


A. D. 866. 


4. Selden, Hip. Tyth. cap. vii. 
Rs : Alfred 
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Alfred was now/twenty 1 years of age, and a prince of very 
| promiſing talents. He had no ſooner buried his brother than 
he was obliged to take the field againſt the Danes. They 
had ſeized Wilton, and were ravaging the neighbouring 
country. He gave them battle, and at firſt gained ſome ad. 
vantage over them; but, purſuing his victory too far, he was 
worſted by means of the enemy's numbers. The loſs of the 
Danes, however, was ſo conſiderable that, fearing Alfred 
might ſuddenly receive reinforcements from his ſubjects, they 
ſtipulated for a ſafe retreat, under a promiſe to depart the 
kingdom. But they were no ſooner freed from danger than 
they renewed their ravages. A new ſwarm of Danes landed 
under three principal leaders; and Alfred, in one year, 
- fought eight battles with theſe faithleſs and in- 

A. D. 875. G ; | | 
human invaders, and reduced them to the great- 
eſt extremity. But this generous prince again condeſcend- 
ing to treat with them, was again deceived. While he was 
expecting the execution of the agreement, a third ſwarm | 
landed from the northern hive, and reduced the Saxons to 
deſpair. They believed themſelves abandoned by Heaven, 
and devoted to deſtruction; ſince, after all their vigorous 
efforts, freſh invaders ſtill poured in upon them, as greedy 
of ſpoil and laughter as the former, Some left their coun- 
try, others ſubmitted to the conquerors, but none would 
liſten to the exhortations of Alfred; who, ſtill undiſmayed, 
begged them to make one exertion more in defence of thei 
poſſeſſions, their liberties, and their prince®. 2 | 
Thus abandoned by his ſubjects, this illuſtrious. an 
was obliged to lay aſide the enſigns of hig dignity, and aſſume 
the habit of a peaſant. In that mean difguiſe he eludeq the 
purſuit and the fury of his enemies; and, in order to ſave his 
country, he even condeſcended to live for ſome time as ſer- 
vant to a grazier. But the human mind is as little ſuited to 


employments beneath, as above its capacity: the great Al 
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fred made a bad cow-herd. His guardian genius was occu- 
pied about higher cares; and, as ſoon as he found the ſearch 
of his enemies become more remiſs, he collected Tome of his 
adherents, and retired into the middle of a moraſs, formed 
by the ſtagnating waters of the FThone and Parret; where 
finding ſome firm ground, he built and fortified a caſtle, no 
leſs ſecure by its own ſtrength than by its remote and inac- 
ceſſible ſituation. "This place is called Zthelingey, or the 
iſle of Nobles. It now bears the name of Athelney. Here, 
during a twelyemonth, Alfred lay concealed, but not inac- 
tive: he made frequent and unexpected fallies upon the 
Danes, who often felt the vigour of his arm, but knew not 
whence the blow came, or by whom it was di- 4 4 10 
rected. At length a proſperous event emboldened 

the royal fugitive to leave his retreat, and enter on a one 
of action more worthy of himſelf. 

Oddune, earl of Devonſhire, being beſieged in his caſtle 
by Hubba, a celebrated Daniſh general, made an unexpected 
fally upon the enemy, put them to rout, and purfued them 
with great flaughter; killed Hubba himſelf, and got poſſeſ- 
fion of the famous Reafen, or Raven, an enchanted ſtandard, 
in which the Danes put great confidence“. The news of 
this victory were immediately carried by the faithful earl to 
Alfred, who was happy to find the ſeeds of valour beginning 
to revive among his ſubjects; but, before he would aſſemble 
them in arms, he refolved to inſpe& the fituation of the 
enemy, and judge of the probability of fucceſs, as an unfor- 
tunate attempt in the prefent ſtate of national deſpondency © 
muſt have terminated in final ryin. In confequence of this 
reſolution, he entered the Daniſh camp under the diſguiſe of 
a harper, and paſſed unſuſpected through every quarter. He 
obſerved the ſupine ſecurity of the ravagers, their contempt 
of the Engliſh, and their neglect of all military regulations. 
Encouraged by theſe propitious appearances, he ſent ſę- 
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cret intelligence to his moſt powerful ſubjects, and fummons. 
ed them to aſſemble, along with their retainers, on the bor· 
ders of Selwood foreſt ?- The Engliſh, who inſtead of end-. 
ing their calamities by ſubmiſſion, as they fondly hoped, had 
found the inſolence and rapine of the conquerors more into- 
lerable than the dangers and fatigues of war, joyfully re- 
ſorted to the place of rendezvous. They ſaluted their bes 
loved monarch with burſts of applauſe ; they could not ſa- 
tiate their eyes with the ſight of a prince whom they had be- 
lieved dead, and who now appeared as their deliverer: they 
begged to be led to liberty and vengeance. Alfred did. not 
ſuffer their ardour to cool; he conducted them inſtantly to 
Eddington, where the Danes lay encamped; and, taking ad- 
vantage of his previous knowledge of the enemy's ſituation, 
he directed his attack againſt their moſt, unguarded quarter, 
Surpriſed to ſee an army of Engliſhmen, whom they conſider- 
ed as totally ſubdued, and ſtill more to find Alfred at their 
head, the Danes made but a feeble reſiſtance, notwichſtand- 
ing their ſuperor numbers *. They were ſoon put to flight, 
and routed with great-ſlaughter. 

Alfred, no leſs generous than brave, and who was as well 
how to govern as to conquer, took the remainder of the Da- 
niſh army, and their prince Guthrum, under his protection. 
He granted them their lives on ſubmiſſion, and liberty to 
ſettle in the kingdoms of Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia 
(which were entirely deſolated by the frequent inroads of 
their countrymen), on condition that they ſhould embrace 
Chriſtianity. They conſented, and were en The 
king ſtood god-father for Guthrumꝰ. 

This mode of population fully anſwered Alfred's 1 
tions. The greater part of the Danes ſettled peaceably in 
their new poſſeſſions; and the more turbulent made an ex- 
pedition into France, under their famous leader Haſtings, 
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” who aber :nvaded England, but was s expelled by the 
yalour and vigilance of Alfred“. 

In the mean time this great prince was 1 700 in eſta- 
bliſhing civil and military inſtitutions; in compoſing tlie 
minds of men to induſtry and juſtice, and in providing 
againſt the return of like calamities. After rebuilding the 
ruined cities, particularly London, which had been deſtroyed 
by rhe Danes in the reign of Ethelwolf, he eſtabliſhed a re- 
gular militia for the defence of the kingdom. He took care 
that all his ſubjects ſhould be armed and regiſtered, and 
aſſigned them a regular round of duty: he diſtributed one 
part into the caſtles and fortreſſes, which he erected at pro- 
per places; he appointed another to take the field on ary 
alarm, and aſſemble at ſtated places of rendezvous; and he 
left a ſufficient number at home, who were employed in the 
cultivation of the lands, and afterwards took their turn in 
military ſervice. The whole kingdom was like one great 
garriſon: the Danes could no ſooner land in any quarter, 
than a ſufficient force was ready.to oppoſe them, and that 
without leaving the other parts naked or defencelels-**: 

But Alfred did not truſt ſolely to his land forces. He 
may be conſidered as the Creator of the Englith navy, as 
well as the Eſtabliſher of the monarchy. Senſible that ſhips 
are the moſt natural bulwark of an iſland, a circumſtance 
hitherto entirely overlooked by the Saxons or Engliſh, as they 
began now to be generally called, he provided himſelf with a 
naval force, and met the Danes on their own element. A 
fleet of an hundred and twenty armed veilels was Qationed 
upon the coaſt; and being provided with warlike engines, 
and expert ſeamen, both Friſians and Englith, maintained- a 
ſuperiority over the enemy, and gave birth to that claim, 
which Sa ſtill ſupports, 00 the overeiguty of the 
ocean 
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In this manner did Alfred provide for the ſecurity of his 
kingdom; and the excellent poſture of defence eyery where 
eſtabliſhed, together with the wiſdom and valour of the 
prince, at length reſtored peace and tranquillity to England, 
and communicated to it a conſequence hitherto unknown in 
the monarchy. But I ſhould convey to you, my dear Philip, 
a very imperfect idea of Alfred's merit, where I to confine 
myſelf merely to his military and political talents. His ju- 
dicial inſtitutions, and his zeal for the encouragement ol 
arts and ſciences, demand your particular attention. We 
muſt now, therefore, conſider him in a character altogether 
civil; 3 as the Father of Engliſh law and Engliſh literature. 
5 Though Alfred in the early part of his reign, had ſubdued, 

ſettled, or expelled 1 the Danes, as a body, ſtraggling | bands of 
that people afterwards continued to infeſt the kingdom with 
their robberies; and even the native Engliſh, reduced to ex- 
treme indigence by theſe and former depredations, abandoned 
themſelves to a like diſorderly life. They joined the rob- 
bers i in pillaging the more wealthy part of their fellow-citi- 
Zens. Thoſe evils required redreſs, and Alfred took means 
effectually to remove them. In order to render the execution 
of juſtice more ſtrict and regular, he divided all England into 
counties; theſe counties he ſubdivided into hundreds, and 
the hundreds into tythings. Every houſholder was anſwer. 
able for the behaviour of his family, of his flaves, and even 
of his gueſts, if they reſided above three days in his houſe. 
Ten neighbouring houſholders, anſwerable for each other $ 
conduct, were formed into one corporation, under the name 
of a tything, decennary, or fribourgh, over which a perſon 
called a tything man, headbourg, or borſholder, preſided. 
Every man was puniſhed as an outlaw who did not re- 
giſter himſelf in ſome tyt! hing ; and no man could change his 
habitation, without a warrant and certificate from the bor. 
holder cf the tything to which he formerly belonged *?, To 
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Theſe regulations may ſeem rigorous, and are not per- 
haps neceſſary in times when men are habituated to obe- 
dience and juſtice. But they were well calculated to reduce 
a fierce and licentious people under the ſalutary reſtraints of 
law and government: and Alfred took care to temper thelr 
ſererity by other inſtitutions favourable to the freedom and 
ſecurity of the ſubject. Nothing can be more liberal than 
his plan for the adminiſtration of juſtice. | The borſholder 
ſummoned his whole decennary to aſſiſt him in the deciſion 
of ſmaller differences among the members of the CForpora- 
tion : in controverſies of greater moment, the diſpute was 
brought before the hundred, which conſiſted of ten decen- 
naries, or a hundred families of freemen, and was regularly 
aſſembled once in four weeks, for the trying of cauſes "4. 
| Their mode of deciſion claims your attention: twelve free- 
holders were choſen ; who having ſworn along with the ma- 
giſtrare of the hundred to adminiſter impartial juſtice, pro- 
ceeded to the examination of the cauſe that was ſubmitted to 
them. In this ſimple form of trial you will perceive the ori- 
gin of juries, or judgment by equals, an inſtitution now al- 
moſt peculiar to the Engliſh nation, admirable in itſelf, and 
the beſt calculated for the preſervation of man's natural 
rights, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, that auman wil 
dom ever deviſed *'*, 

Beſide theſe monthly meetings of the hundred, there was 
an annual meeting, appointed for the more general inſpection 
of the police of the diſtrict; inquiring into crimes, correcting 
abuſes in magiſtrates, and obliging every perſon to ſhew the 
decennary in which he was regiſtered, In imitation of their 
anceſtors the ancient Germans, the people on thoſe ogcafions 


14. 14. ibid. | | 

15. Trial by jury was known to the Saxons, at leaſt in criminal caſes, before 
their ſettlement in Britain. But, among the nations on the continent, it was 
not neceſſary that the members of a jury ſhould be unanimous in their deci- 
ſion : a majority of voices was ſufficient to acquit or condemn the perſon ac- 
cuſed. Stiernhook de Jure Sucon, et Gothor. V. ctuft. lib. i. 
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aſſembled in arms: 8 a hundred was . * 
a Wapentake, and its court ſerved for the ſupport of — 
diſcipline, as well as the adminiſtration of juſtice '5. 

The next ſuperior court to that of the hundred was the 
county-court, which met twice a-year, and conſiſted of all 
the freeholders of the county, who had an equal vote in the 
deciſion of cauſes; but of this court I have already fpoke in 
treating of the laws and government of the Saxons. I ſhall 
therefore only add here, That to the alderman and biſhop 
Alfred added a third judge in each county, under the name 
of nn who enjoyed equal authority with the two for- 
mer 7. His office alſo impowered him to guard the rights 
of "A crown in the county, and levy the fines impoſed ; 
which, in an age when money atoned for almoſt every vio- 
lation of the laws of fociety, formed no inconſiderable branch 
of the public revenue. : | 

In default of juſtice from all theſe courts, an appeal lay to 
the king himſelf in council; and as the wiſdom and juſtice 
of Alfred were univerſally revered, he was ſoon overwhelm- 
ed with appeals from all parts of his dominions. In order 
to remedy this inconvenience, he choſe the earls and fheriffs 
from among the men moſt celebrated for probity and know- 
ledge in the kingdom : he puniſhed ſeverely all malverfation 
in office; he. removed all whom he found unequal to the 
truſt **; and, the better to guide magiſtrates of all kinds in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, he framed a body of 
laws; which, though now loſt, ſerved long as the 
baſis of Engliſh juriſprudence, and is generally eſteemed the 
origin of our COMMON LAW. 

Alfred appointed regular meetings of the ſtates of Eng- 
land twice a-year in the city of London, which he himſelf 
had repaired and beautified, and which thenceforth became 
the capital of the kingdom. Every thing ſoon wore a new 
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face und&r his wiſe and equitable government. Such ſue- 
ceſs attended his legiſlation, and ſo exact was the general po- 
lice, that he is ſaid to have hung up, by way of trial, golden 
bracelets near the high roads, and no man dared to touch 
them. But this great prince, though rigorous in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, which he wiſely conſidered as the beſt 
means of repreſſing crimeg; preſerved the moſt ſacred regard | 
to the liberty of his people. ' His concern on this. ſubje& 
extended even to future times, and ought to endear his me- 
mory to every Engliſhman. * It is juſt,” ſays he in his will, 
e that the Engliſh ſhould for ever remain FREE AS THEIR 
« owN THOUGHTS 2. 

After providing for the ſecurity of his kingdoms arid tam- 
ing his ſubjects to the reſtraints of law, Alfred extended his 
care to thoſe things which aggrandize a nation, and make a 
people happy. Senſible that good morals and knowledge are 
almoſt inſeparable in every age, though not in every indivi- 
dual, he gave great encouragement to the purſuit of learn- 
ing. He invited over the moſt celebrated ſcholars from all 
parts of Europe: he eſtabliſhed ſchools every where for the 
inſtruction of the ignorant: he founded, or at leaſt repaired, 
the univerſity of Oxford, and endowed it with many privi- 
leges, revenues, and immunities: he enjoined by law all 
freeholders, poſſeſſed of two hides of land, to ſend their chil- 
dren to ſchool; and he gave preferment, either in church or 
ſtate, to ſuch only as had made ſome proficiency in know- 
ledge **. But the moſt effectual expedient employed by Al- 
fred for the encouragement of learning, was his own ex- 
ample, and the progreſs which he made in ſcience. Not- 
withſtanding the multiplicity of civil objects which engaged | 
his attention, and although he fought in perſon fifty-ſix bat- 
tles by ſea and land, this illuſtrious hero and legiſlator was 
able to acquire by his unremitted induſtry, during a life of 

19. Gul. Malmeſ. lib. ii. 5 20. Aﬀſer. p * 
21. H. Hunt. lib. vi. A hide contained land ſuſſicient to employ one plough. 
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no extraordinary length, more knowledge, and even to pro- 
duce more books, then moſt ſpeculative men, in more for. 
tunate ages, who have devoted their whole time to ſtudy, 
He compoſed a variety of poems, fables, and apt ſtories, to 
tead the untutored mind to the love of letters, and bend the 
heart to the practice of virtue. For the ſame purpoſe hetranf. 
tated from the Greek the inſtructive fables of Aſop. He 
alſo gave Saxon tranſlations of the hiſtories of Oroſius and 
Bede, and of the Confolation of Philoſophy, by Boetius . 

Alfred was no leſs attentive to the propagation of thoſe 
mechanical arts, which have a more ſenſible, though not a 
more intimate connexion with the welfare of a ſtate. He 
introduced and encouraged manufactures of all kinds, and 
ſuffered no inventor or improver of any uſeful or ingenious 
art to go unrewarded. He prompted men of activity and 
mduftry to apply themſelves to navigation, and to puſk com- 
merce into the moſt diſtant countries ; and he ſet apart a 
feventh portion of his own revenue for maintaining a num- 
ber of workmen, whom he employed in rebuilding the ruined 
cities and caſtles. The elegancies of life are faid to have 
been brought to him, even from the Mediterranean and the 
Indies ; and his ſubjects ſeeing theſe deſirable productions, 
and the means of acquiring riches by trade, were taught to 
reſpect thoſe peaceful virtues by which alone ſuch vleſings 
can be earned or inſured. 

This extraordinary man, who is juſtly eonſidered, both by 
natives and foreigners, as the greateſt prince after Charle- 
magne that Europe ſaw for ſeveral ages, and as one of the 
wiſeft and beſt that ever adorned the annals of any nation, 
died in the year 901, in the vigour of his age, and 
the full ſtrength of his faculties, aſter a life of 
fiſty-three years, and a glorious reign of twenty-nine years 
and a half. His merit, both in public and private life, may 
be ſet in oppoſition to that of any ſovereign or citizen in an- 
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cient or modern times. He ſeems indeed, as is obſerved by 

an elegant and profound hiſtorian **, to be the complete mo- 

del of that perfect character, which, under the denomina- 

tion of a ſage, or truly wiſe man, philoſophers have been 

ſo fond of deljneating without the hopes of ever aw A 

realized. * 
24. Hume, vol, . 
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EMPIRE of CHARLEMAGNE and the CHURCH, Now a Death of 
CuARLES the BaLD, to the Death of Lewis IV. when the 12- 
PERIAL DIGNITY was tran/lated from the FRENCH ro te Gx = 
MANS. | | | | 


HE continent of Europe, my dear Philip, EIN? the 

cloſe of the ninth century, offers nothing to our view 
but calamities, diſorders, revolutions, and anarchy. Lewis 
the Stammerer, ſon of Charles the Bald, may be ſaid to have 
bought the crown of France at the price, and on 
the conditions, which the biſhops and nobles were 
Pleaſed to impoſe on him. He was not acknowledged till 
after he had heaped lands, honours, and offices on the nobi- 
lity; and promiſed that the clergy ſhould enjoy the ſame 
emoluments, and the ſame privileges, which they had poles 
ed under Lewis the Debonnaiare ** 

Pope John VIII. made an effort to get Lewis elected em- 
peror, in the room of his father, by the Italian ſtates; but 
not being able to carry his point, he retired into France, and ; 
held a council at Troyes, where he excommunicated the 
Duke of Spoleto, and the marquis of Tuſcany, for oppoſing 
his meaſures, and attacking the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. One 
of the canons of this council is very remarkable : it expreſly 
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aſſerts, that © the powers of the world ſhall not dare th 
<« ſeat themſelves in the a of be as ben. de- 
cc fired 2. 8 5 

Lewis the Stammerer died in 879, after a | reign of 
about eighteen months, and left his queen Ade- 
laide pregnant. He was ſucceeded by Lewis It, 
and Carloman II. two ſons by a former wife, whom he had 
divorced. Duke Boſon, father-in-law to Carloman, procured 
them the crown, that he might afterwards ſhare the monat- 
chy. By his intrigues with the pope and the clergy, he got 
a council to declare the neceſſity of erecting a new kingdom: 
and they beſtowed by the divine inſpiration, to uſe their own 
language, the kingdom of Arles, or Provence, upon this 
ambitious duke . Italy was in poſſeſſion of Carloman, king 
of Bavaria, who had alſo ſeized part of Lorrain, and the 
French nobility already enjoyed moſt of the lands; ſo that 
a king of France retained little more than the mere —_ 
of royalty. 

On the death of Lewis and Carloman, the joint nag of 
France, who lived in harmony notwithſtanding their con- 
fined ſituation, their brother Charles, born after his father's 
death, and known by the name of the Simple, ought to have 
ſucceeded to the monarchy, by the right of birth ; but as he 
was only five years old, and the nobility were deſirous of a 
king capable of governing, or at leaſt were afraid of the ad- 
vancement of Hugh, ſurnamed the Abbot, to the regency 
(a nobleman of great integrity and abilities), they elected 
Charles the Fat, ſon of Lewis the German, al- 
ready emperor, and ſucceſſor to his two bro- 
thers*. He reunited in his perſon all the French empire, 
except the kingdom of the uſurper Boſon ; and proved, what 
thoſe who elected him had not ſufficiently attended to, if 
they meant the welfare of the ſtate, That a prince may 
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conduct his affairs with judgment, while confined within a 
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moderate compaſs, and yet be Nr unfit cs the mne 


ment of a great empire. 
The incapacity, and even the dene of Charles, 1 


came ſoon too obvious to be denied. Though he had go- 
verned his paternal dominions without any viſible defect of 
judgment, and raiſed himſelf to the empire by his reputation 
and addreſs, his mind, inſtead of expanding itſelf, to its new 
object, even ſhrunk from it, and contraQted' itſelf, till every 
mark of abilities diſappeared. After diſgracing himfelf by 
ceding Friezland to the Normans, and promiſing' them a 
tribute for forbearance, he rouſed them by his perfidy, while 
he encouraged them by his weakneſs. Enraged at the death 
of their king, who had been invited to a conference and 
murdered, they entered France; A e as far as Pon- 
toiſe, burnt that city, and beſieged Paris 5. | bp 
This ſiege is much celebrated by the French biſtorians: 
prodigies are related of both ſides. Eudes, count of Paris, 
whom we ſhall ſoon ſee on the throne of France; his bro- 
ther Robert; biſhop Goſlin; and after his death, biſhop 
Anſcheric, and abbot Eble, nephew to Gollin, were particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed by their valour and patriotiſm. The 
beſieged defended themſelves more than a year againſt an 
army of thirty thouſand men, and the combined efforts of 
courage and ſtratagem, before the emperor came to their 
relicf. At length Charles appeared on the mountain of 
Montmart, with the whole militia of his dominions under 
arms, fully perſuaded that the Normans would re- | 
tire at the ſight of his ſtandards*. But he ſoon 
found his miſtake : they did not ſhew the ſmalleſt alarm; 
and Charles preferring a ſhameful negociation to a doubtful 
victory, engaged to pay them a prodigious ranſom for his ca- 
pital, and the fafety of his kingdom. Nay, what was ſtill 
more diſgraceful, not being able to raiſe the money till the 
ſpring, it being then the month of November, he permitted 


A. D. 887. 


5. Chron, de Geft. Norm. 6. Paul Mmil, de Geft. Franc. 
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the Normans to winter in Burgundy, which had not yet 
acknowledged his authority; or, in other words, to conti. 
nue their ee which they did ay the moſt inſatiable 
fury “. | 

This 1gnominious treaty; avi its conſequences, entirch 
ruined the emperor's reputation, which was already low. 
He had no miniſter in whom he could confide : for he was 
neither loved nor feared. The Germans firſt revolted, 
Charles had- incurred the hatred of the nobility by attempt. 
ing to limit the hereditary fiefs; and he made the clergy his 
enemies, while he expoſed himſelf to univerſal contempt, by 
proſecuting Ludard, biſhop of Verceil, his prime miniſter, 
and the only perſon of authority in his ſervice, on a ſuſpicion 
of a criminal correſpondence with the empreſs Rachel, 
whom he impriſoned, and who completed his diſgrace. She 
kept no meaſures with him: ſhe affirmed, that ſhe was not 
only innocent of the crime laid to her charge, but a pure 
virgin, yet untouched by her huſband and her accuſer in 
ſupport of which aſſeveration ſhe offered to undergo any tri 
that ſhould be aſſigned her,” according to the ſuperſtitiou 
cuſtom. of thoſe times, when an abſurd appeal to Heayen 
ſupplied the place of a jury of matrons, and inſiſted on being 
admitted to her purgation. Ludard foſtered the general dil- 
content; and Charles was depoſed in a diet of the 
empire, and neglected to ſuch a degree, as to 
be obliged to ſubſiſt by the Fur of the biſhop of 
Mentz 3 

Arnold, the baſtard ſon of Carloman, ins king of Barati 
and grandſon of Lewis the German, was now raiſed to the 
imperial dignity. Italy ſubmitted alternately to Berengarius 
duke of Friuli, and Guido, or Guy, duke of Spoleto, both 
of the family of Charlemagne by the mother's fide. 'Thei 
competitions were long and bloody. Count Eudes, who 
valour had ſaved Paris, and whoſe father, Robert the Strong 


A. D. 888. 


7. Chron. Geſt. Nerm, i 8. Annal. Fuldenſ. Regin, Chronicon, 
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ba been no leſs brave and illuſtrious, was elected king of 
France; which he agreed to hold 1 in tru. fer Charles the 
Simple, yet a minor. | 

But France, notwithſtanding the courage. cited extents of 
Eudes, was ſtill a ſcene of contention and diſorder. . A 
faction pretended to aſſert the right of the lawful heir, 
who was not really injured, and Eudes ceded to him the 
greater part of the kingdom. Count Ralph, or Rodolph, 
eſtabliſned the kingdom of Burgundy Transjuran (ſo called 
on account of its relation to mount Jura), which compre- 
hended nearly the preſent Switzerland and Franche Comte. 
A council confirmed to Lewis, the ſon of Boſon, the king- 
dom of Arles, as a council had given it to his father“. Hiſ- 
tory would be nothing but a mere chaos, were it to com- 
prehend all the effects of violence, treachery, and anarchy, 
that diſgraced this period. I ſhall therefore only notice the 
leading circumſtances, which alone deſerve your attention. 
Eudes died in 898, without being able to remedy the diſ- 
orders of the fate; and Charles the Simple, but 
too juſtly ſo named, now acknowledged king of 
France in his own right, increaſed: by his wakbeſs the 
prevailing evils. The nobles aſpired openly at indepen- 
dency. They uſurped the governments with which they 
had been intruſted, and extorted confirmations of them from 
Charles for themſelves and their heirs, on the eaſy condition 
of an empty homage **. A large, and once well regulated 
kingdom, was divided into a multitude of ſeparate principali- 
ties, altogether independent of the crown, or dependent only 
in name, whoſe poſſeſſors waged. continual wars with each 
other, and exerciſed an inſupportable tyranny over their de- 


AD. 855 ; 


oth | tyr de- 
* pendents, their vaſſals and ſub-vaſſals . By theſe means 
he great body of the people was either reduced to a ſtate of 


abſolute ſervitude, or to a condition ſo precarious and 


9. Annal. Metenſ. 7 10. Regin. Chron. 
11. Orig. de Dignites et de Magif. de France, par P. Fauchet. 12. Id. ibid. 
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ſoon became ſo formidable, that Charles offered him his 
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wretched, that they were often happy. to ene it oy 
protection and ſlavery '*%. '- . 
The Normans took advantage of this ſtate of 1 ma 
anarchy to eſtabliſh themſelves in France. Rollo, one of 
their moſt illuſtrious leaders, and truly a great captain, after 
having ſpread terror over all the maritime provinces of Eu- 
rope, ſailed up the Seine; took Rouen, fortified it, and 
4 D. og. made it his head-· quarters. Now ſure of a fafe re. 
| treat, he ſet no bounds to his depredations; and 
daughter in marriage, with the province of Neuſtria, as her 
dower. Francon, archbiſhop, of Rouen, was charged with 
the negociation. He only demanded that Rollo ſhould ac- 
knowledge Charles as his ſuperior, and become a Chriſtian; 
and, in order to induce the Norman to embrace the faith, 
the prelate preached of a future ſtate, of hell, and of hea- 
ven. Intereſt, not ſuperſtition, determined Rollo. Aftet 
conſulting his ſoldiers, who, like moſt gentlemen of the 
ſword, were very eafy on the article of religion, he agreed 
to the treaty; on condition that the province of Bretagne 
alſo ſhould be ceded to him, till Neuftria, then entirely laid 
waſte by the ravages of his countrymen, could be 
cultivated. His requeſt was granted : he was 
baptized, and did homage for his crown, leſs as a vaſſal than 
a conqueror '*, 


AY I 


T3. L" Eſprit der Lain, liv. xxx. - | 
14. When he came to the laſt part of the ceremony, which was that of 
kneeling and kiſſing the king's toe, he poſitively refuſed compliance: and 


it was with much difficulty he could be perſuaded to make that compliment, FP 
even by one of his officers. At length, however, he agreed to the altern 001 
tive. But all the Normans, it ſeems, were bad courtiers; for the officer is 


commiſtio--ed to repreſent Rollo, deſpiſing ſo unwarlike a Prince as Charles ong 
cauaht his majeſty by the foct, and pretending to carry it to his mouth, 
that he might kiſs it, overturned both him and his chair, before all his bo- 
bility, This inſult was paſſed over as an accident, becauſe the French natio 
was in no condition to revenge it. Gul, Gemet. Chrun, de Dues de Nermandit 


Rollo 
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Rollo was worthy of his good fortune: he ſunk the ſol- 
dier in the ſovereign, and proved himſelf no leſs ſkilled in 
the arts of peace than thoſe of war. Neuſtria, which 
henceſorth took the name of Normandy, in honour of its 
new inhabitants, ſoon became happy and flouriſhing under 
his-laws. Senfible that the power of a prince is always in 
proportion to the number of his ſubjects, he invited the bet- 
ter ſort of Normans from all parts to come and ſettle in his 
dominions. He encouraged agriculture and induſtry : was 
particularly ſevere in puniſhing theft, robbery, and every 
ſpecies of violence and rigidly exact in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, which he ſaw was the great baſis of policy, 
and without which his people would naturally return 
to their former irregularities '5, A taſte for the ſweets 
of ſociety increaſed with the conveniencies of life, and the 
love of juſtice with the benefits derived from it : ſo that the 
duchy of Normandy was in a ſhort time not only populous 
and cultivated, but the Normans were regular in their man- 
ners, and obedient to the laws. A band of pirates became 
good citizens, and their leader the ableſt prince, and the 
iſeſt legiſlator of the age in which he lived. | 
While theſe things paſſed in France, great alterations 
ook place in the neighbouring ſtates, and aniong the princes 
f the blood of Charlemagne. The moſt remarkable only 
erit your attention. Arnold king of Germany, and em- 
deror of the Weſt, was ſucceeded by his ſon, Lewis IV. 
dnly ſeven years of age. Another Lewis, king of Arles, 
nd ſon of the uſurper Boſon, croſſed the Alps, and obliged 
dope Benedict IV. to crown him emperor. But he was 
oon after ſurpriſed at Verona by Berengarius, who put out 
is eyes, and aſcended the throne of Italy, which he had 
ong diſputed with the emperor Arnold **, In the 2 

ean time Lewis IV. died, and the empire de- FO” 
arted from the French to the Germans; from the i 


is. Gul. Gemet. ubi fup. Dudon. de Morib. et 22 Norm, 8 | 
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of Charlemagne, to thoſe Saxons whom he had ſubdued and 
perſecuted 3 who became, in their turn, the protectors of 
that religion for which they had fuffered, and the perſecutor 
of other Pagans. But this Py deferves a MEA”; 
Letter. | 8 


} 


* 
Py 
> . 0 


rr. 


De GERMAN Emriee, from the Election of Cox RAD I. to the 
Death of Hunky the FowLER. - 


OME hiſtorians, my dear Philip, are of opinion, that 

the German empire does not properly commence till the 
rigs of Otho the Great, when Italy was reunited to the 
imperial dominions z but the extinction of the 
race of Charlemagne in Germany, when the em- 
pire was wholly detached from France, and the imperial dig- 
nity became elective, ſeems to me the moſt natural period 
to fix its origin, though the two firſt emperors never receiv- 
ed the papal ſanction. I ſhall therefore begin with Conrad, 
the firſt German who ruled the empire, after it ceaſed to be 
conſidered as an appendage of France. 

Though the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne poſſeſſed chat em- 
pire which he had formed hy virtue of hereditary deſcent, 
they had uſually procured the conſent of the nobles to their 
teſtamentary deeds, that no diſpute might ariſe in regard to 
the ſucceſſion. This precaution was highly neceſlary in 
thoſe turbulent times, efpecially as the imperial dominions 
were generally divided among the children of the reigning 


A. D. 912. 


5 © et 
family, who were by that means put in a better conditiol 5 
to conteſt a doubtful title. What was at firſt no more than 
a political condeſcenſion in the emperors, became gradually A 


to be interpreted into a privilege of the nobility ; and hence 
originated the right of thoſe electors, by whom the emperd 
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is till inveſted with the imperial power and dignity: They 
had already depoſed Charles the Fat, and raiſed to the em- 
pire Arnold, baſtard of Carloman, king of Bavaria. 

Thus authoriſed by cuſtom, the German nobles aſſembled 
at Worms, on the death of Lewis IV. and not judging 
Charles the Simple worthy to govern them, they offered the 
imperial crown to Otho, duke of Saxony. But he declined 
it, on account of his age; and, with a generoſity peculiar 
to himſelf, recommended to the electors Conrad, count of 
Franconia, though his enemy. Conrad was accordingly 
choſen by the diet. The empire of Germany then com- 
prehended Franconia, the provinces of Bamberg, Suabia, 
Conſtans, Baſil, Bern, Lauſanne, Burgundy, Bezangon, 
Lorrain, Metz, Liege, Cambray, Arras, Flanders, Helland; 
Zealand, Utrecht, Cologne, Treves, Mentz, Worms, Spire, 
Straſbourg, Friezland, Saxony, Heſſe, Weſtphalia, Thu- 
ringia, Wetteravia, Miſnia, Brandenbourg, Pomerania, 
Rugen, Stetin, Holſtein, Auſtria, Carinthia, Stiria, the 
Tyroleſe, Bavaria, the Griſons; and, in general, all the 
countries ſituated among theſe provinces, and their depen- 
dencies. . | 

The reign of Conrad I. was one continued ſcene of trou- 
bles, though he took every neceſſary meaſure to ſupport his 
authority and preſerve the tranquillity of the empire. He 
was no ſooner elected than he had occaſion to march into 
Lorrain; where the nobility, being attached to the family 
of Charlemagne, acknowledged Charles the Simple as their 
ſovereign, and offered to put him in poſſeſſion of that coun- 
try. Before Conrad could ſettle the affairs of Lorrain, he 
was recalled by the revolt of ſeveral powerful dukes, who 
envied his promotion. One rebellion ſucceeded another 
and, to complete his misfortunes, the Huns, or Hungarians, 
invaded the empire. They had for ſome time been accuſ- 
tomed to paſs the entrenchments formed by Charlemagne 


1. See Lett. X. 
13 along 
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along the Raab, in order to reſtrain their incurſions; and, 
no leſs fierce than their anceſtors, they had laid every thing 
| waſte before them, and borne down all oppoſition, In 901 
they ravaged Bavaria, Suabia, Franconia : all Germany felt 
theirfury. Lewis I'V. ſubmitted to pay them an annual tribute, 
They had ſeyeral times pillaged Italy; and now in their way 
from that country, where they had humbled Berengarius 
(taking advantage of the troubles bf the empire), they made 
irruptions into Saxpny, 'Thuringia, Franconia, 
Lorrain, and Alface, which they deſolated with 
fire and ſword, and obliged Conrad to purchaſe a peace on 
the moſt ſhameful conditions *. He died without male 
heirs, in 919, after recommending to the Germanic body as 
his ſucceſſor, Henry duke of Saxony, ſon of that es 
whom he owed his crown. 

Henry I. ſurnamed the Fowler, becauſe he delighted 
much in the purſuit of birds, was elected with uni- 
verſal approbation by the aſſembled ſtates ; com- 
poſed of the dignified clergy, the principal ne and the 
heads of the army. 

This right of chuſing an emperor, originally common to 
all the members of the Germanic body, was afterwards 
confined, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, to ſeven of the 
chief members of that body, conſidered as repreſentatives 
of the whole, and of all its different orders ; namely, the 
archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologne, and Preves, chancellors of 
the three great diftrits into which the German empire was 
anciently divided, the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, 
the marquis of Brandenburg, and the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine 5. 5 

It was ſtill undecided whether Lorrain ſhould belong to 
| France or Germany. Henry, as ſoon as the ſitua- 
tion of his affairs would permit, entered it with a 
powerful army, and ſubdued the whole country. His next 
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care was the internal peace and proſperity of the empire. 
He publiſhed a general amneſty in favour of all thie ves and 
banditti, provided they would enliſt in his armies, and ac- 
tually formed them into a troop. He created marquiſes, in 
imitation of Charlemagne, to guard the frontiers of the 
empire againſt "the. Batharturis; and obliged all vaſſals and 
ſub-vaſſals to furniſh ſoldiers, and corn for their ſubſiſtence “. 
He likewiſe ordered the' principal towns to'be furrounded 
with walls, baſtions, and ditches 5 and that the nobility 
might be habituated to the uſe of arms, even in time of 
peace, he inſtituted certain military games, or tournaments, 
in which they vied with each ober! in Ailpiapins their valour 
and addreſs. | * 

After taking theſe wiſe Wes for the ee of the 
ſtate, Henry began to prepare for war againſt the Hunga- 
rians, whom he had exaſperated by refuſing the annual 
compoſition, and other marks of diſdain and defi- 
ance. Enraged at his firmneſs, they entered Ger- 
many with an army of three hundred thouſand men, breath- 
ing vengeance. But Henry being ſupported by the whole 
force of his dominions, though ſtill inferior to theirs, de- 
feated them with great ſlaughter at Merſbourgh, and reſcued 
the empire from a barbarous we, and an ignominious 
tribute 5. 

Having thus ſabdued his enemies, and ſecuted the tran- 
quillity of his ſubjects, both at home and abroad, the em- 
peror began to taſte the fruits of his wiſdom and valour, 
when the pope and the citizens of Rome invited him to the 
conqueſt of Italy, ſtill diſtracted by civil wars, | 
offering him the holy unction, and the title of 
Auguſtus. Henry, who was ambitious to be maſter of 
Italy, and no doubt deſirous of the papal ſanction to the 
imperial crown, ſet out immediately for that country at the 
head of his troops; but being ſeized with an apoplexy on 


A. D. 9 33. 
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his march, he was obliged to return, and died at Manſleben 
in Thuringia ©. Before his death, he convoked the princes 
of the empire, who ſettled the ſucceſſion on his ſon Otho. 
Henry was univerſally allowed to be the ableſt ſtateſman, 
and the greateſt prince of Europe in his time; but his ſuc. 
ceſſor Otho, afterwards ſtyled the Great, ſurpaſſed him both 
in power and renown,. though not perhaps in valour or abi- 
lities. For, as Voltaire well obſerves, the acknowledged 
heir of a great prince, who has been the founder or reſtorer 
of a ſtate, is always more powerful than his father, if not 
very much inferior in courage and talents ;—and the reaſon 
is obvious. He enters on a career already opened to him, 
and begins where his predeceſſor ended. Hence Alexander 
went farther than Philip, Charlemagne than Pepin, and 
Otho the Great than Henry the Fowler. But before [-pro- 
cecd to the reign of Otho, we mult take a view of the trou- 
bles of France under Charles the Simple, and bis unhappy 
ſucceſſors of the Carlovingian race, 


6. Aus. Sax. 


LETTER XV. 


FRANCE, from the Settlement of the NoRMANS to the Extiadtio 7 
5 the men Race. 


You have already, my dear Philip, ſeen the abu 

of the nobles, and the ſettlement of the Normans in 
France, under Charles the Simple. He gave daily more 
proofs of his weakneſs, and became equally con- 
temptible to the French-and Normans. A violent 
attempt was made to dethrone him by Robert duke of France, 
brother to Eudes, the late king. This rebellion was defeat: 
ed, in the firſt inſtance, by the unexpected anſwer of Rollo, 
duke of Normandy, who generouſly declared, when ſolicit- 
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ed to join in it, that he was equally incapable of abetting or 
ſuffering injuſtice I Vet Rollo, as we have ſeen, was once 
2 robber by. profeſſion. But then, as ought to be obſerved < 
in his vindicication, he was under engagements to no prince, 
and claimed the protection of no laws: he was then on a 
footing with the Cæſars and the Alexanders, and now only 
inferior in power to the Alfreds and the Charlemagnes, 

After the death of Rollo, duke Robert renewed his in- 
trigues. He firſt made the king diſmiſs Haganon, his fa- 
yourite miniſter z and next ſeized that miniſter's %, 
with which he gratified his adherents. They de- D. PR 
clared Charles incapable of reigning, and pro-; 
claimed Robert king of France. He was ſoon after killed 
in battle, yet his party triumphed: and his ſon Hugh the 
Great, or the Abbot, as he is ſtyled by ſome writers, on ac- 
count of the number of rich abbies which he held, had the 
crown in his power. But he choſe to place it 
on the head of Rodolph, duke of Burgundy, who 
aſſumed the title of king, and was almoſt nn ac- 
knowledged . f 

In this extremity, Charles had aol to William I. duke 
of Normandy, and to the emperor Henry the Fowler, who 
were preparing to aſſiſt him, when he was decoyed by the 
treacherous friendſhip of Herbert, count of Vermandois, 
into the fortreſs of Chatteau- Thierri, and there 
detained priſoner. - The unfortunate monarch . 
now became the ſport of the ambition of his own rebellious 
ſubjects. The count releaſed him, and paid homage to him 
as his ſovereign, when he wanted to gain his ends 
with Rodolph, and ſhut him up when they were 
accompliſhed. The county of Laon was the price of 
Charles's confinement. He died in priſon 3. 

After the death of Charles the Simple, Rodolph ated 
with much ſpirit and reſolution. He repelled the incurſions” 
of ſome new tribes of Normans, reſtrained the licentiouſ- 
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neſs of the nobles, and reſtored both tranquillity and vigour 
a. D. 43k to the kingdom. But as this prince died without 
iſſue, France was again involved in troubles, and 
a kind of interregnum enſued. At length Hugh the Great, 
Rill difdaining the title of king, or afraid to uſurp it, re- 
called Charles's fon Lewis, ſurnamed the Stranger, from 
England; whither he had been carried by his mother Egina, 
daughter of Edward the Elder, and grand-daughter: of the 
great Alfred. She had _ refuge in the court of he 
brother Athelſtan. e 

Lewis was only in his ſeventeenth year when. 15 was re- 
called, and i in a great meaſure unacquainted-with the affairs 
of France; yet he conducted himſelf with a ſpirit becoming 
his rank, though not without ſome degree of that impru- 
dence natural to his age. He attempted to reſcye himſelf 
from. the tyranny of duke Hugh, who had been appointed 
his tutor, and allowed him little more than the name of king. 
But, after a variety of ſtruggles, he was obliged to make 
peace with his vaſfal, and confirm to him the county of 
Laon, to which almoſt the whole royal domain was re- 
duced. 

Lewis the Stranger died in 954, and teft -a ſhadow of 
royalty to his ſon Lothario; or rather Hugh the 
Great was pleaſed to grant him the title of king, 
that he himſelf might enjoy the power *. This ambitious 
nobleman, no leſs formidable than the ancient mayors, died 
48 Oe in 955. He was fucceeded in conſequence and 

abilities by his fon Hugh Capet, whom we ſhall 
ſoon ſee on the throne of France. 

Lothario wanted neither courage nor e He at- 
tempted to recover Lorrain, which hae been for ſome time 
in the poſſeiſion of the emperors of Germany. But᷑ Otho 
II. by an artful ſtroke of policy, diſconcerted his meaſures, 


A. D. 954. 


and ruined his reputation. He ceded the diſputed territory 


4. Flodoard. Chron. 5. Aimon. lib. v. 6. Flodoard. Cbron. 
, OP | | to 
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to the king's brother Charles, on condition that he ſhould 
hold it as a fief of the empire 7. Lothario, incenſed at this 
donation, by which his brother was benefited at the expenoe 
of his character, his intereſt, and the honour of his crown, 
aſſembled a powerful army, and marched ſuddenly to Aix- 
la-Chapelle, where he ſurpriſed the emperor, and put him 
to flight. He himſelf was vanquiſhed, in his turn, 2 gf. 
and again viQtorious *, But, after all, he was ob- 
liged to reſign Lorrain, which was divided between his bro- 
ther Charles and the emperor Otho. | 

Lothario died in 986, and was 3 a 0 by his 
ſon Lewis V. who governed under the direction of Hugh 
Capet, during a ſhort reign of one year and two months, 
which was one continued ſcene of troubles. In 
him ended the Carlovingians, or the deſcendants 
of Charlemagne, the ſecond race of French kings—The 
affairs of the empire now claim your attention. | 


A. D. 987. 


7, Nice. Bb. . ©. 8. 1d. thi 


L E TT E R XVI. 


The GERMAN EMPIRE and its DEeENDENCIES, Rome and the 
ITALIAN STATES, ander Or ho the. ans and his Succeſjors 
of the Houſe of SAXONY. 


THO I. the moſt powerful emperor ſince Charlemagne; 
and who had the honour of re-uniting Italy to the im- 
perial dominions, was elected at Aix-la-Chapelle in 936, by 
the unanimous conſent of the diet there aſſem- 
bled, according to the promiſe made to his fa- 
ther, Henry the Fowler“. He began his reign with the 


A. D. 936. 


* 
1. The diets of the German empire were originally the ſame with the 


national aſſemblies held by the kings of France. * met at leaſt once a 
year, 
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moſt upright adminiſtration, and ſeemed deſirous to live in 
peace and tranquillity. But his quiet was ſoon interrupted 
by wars both foreign and domeſtic, which he had ſufficient 
abilities to manage, and which n in his ABgrane 
dizement. 

The Hungarians, 3 to atom ded hs em- 
pire, committing every ſpecies of barbarity. Otho, how- 
ever, ſoon put a ſtop to their ravages, He came up with 
them on the plain of Dortmund, in Weſtphalia, and de- 
feated them with great ſlaughter. But the Hungarians were 
not the only enemy that Otho had to encounter. Immedi- 
ately after his return from this victory, he was in- 
tormed that the Bohemians had revolted. Bohe. 
mia was then entirely barbarous, and moſtly Pagan. Otho, 
after a variety of ſtruggles, rendered it tributary to Ger- 
many, and alſo obliged the inhabitants to embrace . 
anity *. 

In the mean time the emperor was "IP in many dif 
putes with his own rebellious ſubjects. Arnold, duke of 
Bavaria, being dead, his fon Everhard refuſed to do homage 
to Otho, on pretence that he was not his vaſſal, but his 
ally. This ſtruggle between the crown and the great fiefs, 
between power which always ſeeks increaſe, and liberty 


A. D. 937 


year, and every freemen had a right to be prefent. They were great 
councils, in which the ſovereign deliberated with his ſubjects, concerning 
their common intereſts. But when the nobles and dignified clergy acquired, 
with the rank of princes, territorial and independent juriſdiction, the diet 
became an aſſembly of the ſeparate ſtates that formed the confederacy of 
which the emperor was the head; and in which, if any member poſſeſſed 
more than one of thoſe ſtates, he was allowed a proportional number of 
ſuffrages. On the ſame principle the imperial cities, as ſoon as they became 
free, and acquired ſupreme and independent juriſdiction within their own 
territories, were received as members of the diet. (Alrumæus de Comitiis 
Rom. German. Imperii.) The powers of the diet extend to every thing rela» | 
tive to the common intereſts of the Germanic body, as a confederacy, but 
not to the interior government of the different ſtates, unleſs when domeſtic 5 
diſorders diſturb or threaten tue peace of the empire. ſeſſel. Abrege. . 
2. Dubrav. Hiſt. Bobam. 
; ne AR which 
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which aſpires at independency, for a long time agitated 
Europe. It ſubſiſted in Spain, whilſt the Chriſtians had to | 
contend with the diſciples of Mahomet; but after the ex- 
pulſion of the Moors, the ſovereign authority got the aſcend- - 
ant. It was this competition that involved France in trou- 
bles till the middle of the reign of Lewis XI. when the 
feudal lordſhips were gradually ſtript of their power, and 
the nobles reduced to a dependence on the prince; that 
eftablithed in England the mixed government, to which we 
owe our preſent greatneſs, and cemented in Poland the li- 
berty of the nobles with the ſlavery of the people. The 
ſame ſpirit hath, at different times, troubled Sweden and 
Denmark, and founded the republics of Holland and Swiſ- 
ſerland: the ſame cauſe hath almoſt every where produced 
different effects! The prerogatives of the prince have, in 
ſome inſtances, as in that of the German empire, been re- 
duced to a mere title, and the national union itſelf preſerved 
only in the obſervance of a few inſigniſicant formalities. 
The duke of Bavaria was not willing to obſerve even theſe 
formalities : Otho therefore entered that country with an 
army, expelled Everhard, and beſtowed the duchy upon his 
uncle Bartolf, who willingly did homage for ſuch a preſent *. 
The emperor at the fame time created one of 
Everhard's brothers count palatine of Bavaria, 
and the other count palatine of the Rhine. 

This dignity of Count Palatine was revived from the 
counts of the palace of the Roman and French emperors. 
Theſe palatines were at firſt ſupreme judges, and gave 
judgment in the laſt appeal, in the name of the emperor. 
They were alſo entruſted with the government of thei im- 
perial domains. 

Otho having thus ſettled. the internal tranquillity of the 
empire, (which, however, was ſoon diſturbed by 1 1 565 
the rebellion of his brother) aſſembled a diet alt 
Arenſberg, where among other things it was debated, whe- 


A. D. 933. 


4 Barre, Hiſt, 4 Allemagne, tom. iii. . 
ther 
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ther inheritance ſhould deſcend in a direct line; whether, 
for example, a grandſon, heir to an elder ſon, ſhould ſuc» 
ceed, on the death of his grand-father, in preference to his 
uncles. The diet not being able to come to any determina- 
tion on this point, though ſo clear according to our preſent 
ideas of inheritance, it was agreed that the cauſe, which 
had ſuggeſted the doubt, ſhould be decided by duel. An 
equal number of combatants were accordingly choſen on 
both ſides; and the ſuit was determined in favour of the 
grandſon, his champions being vi&torious *.- The deciſion 
by arms was, for once, conſiſtent with equity : the law is 
now univerſal. This mode of trial ſoon became general 
over Europe; and under the following reign a diet ordained; 
that doubtful caſes ſhould no longer be decided upon oath, 
but by the ſword 5. The baſe. at leaſt were, by that ordi- 
nance, deprived of the advantages which they might have 
reaped from perjury, whatever other inconveniences might 
attend itꝰ. And the regulation itſelf proves the baſeneſs as 
well as the ignorance of the age. 

In order to counterbalance the power of the nobility, 

Otho augmented the privileges of the German 
clergy. He conferred on them duchies and coun- 
ties, with all the rights of other princes and nobles: and, 
like Charlemagne, the founder of that empire, whoſe luſtre 
he reſtored, he propagated Chriſtianiry by force 
of arms. He obliged the Danes to pay him tri- 
bute, and receive baptiſm, as an earneſt of their good beha- 
viour 7. The Bohemians, as I have already obſerved, were 
alſo ſubjected to the Tame conditions. 

No ſooner did Otho find himſelf in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
North, than the South attracted his eye: and a favourable 


A. D. 943. 


A. D. 948. 


opportunity now offered of gratifying his ambition without 


4 Id. ibid F. Leg. Langob. lib. ii. 

6. This reaſon is aQually aſſigned, in a Barbarian Code, in favour of the 
judicial combat, in caſes where an oath might ſettle the diſpute. Leg. Bur- 
gund. tit xlv. 7. Ann. Sax. 


injury 
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injury to his humayity. Italy was torn by factions, and 
ruled by tyrants. Rodolph II. king of the two Burgundies, 
had dethroned Berengarius, and being himſelf dethroned by 
Hugh, marquis of Provence, whoſe ſon Lothario was alſo 


dethroned by Berengarius II. This Berengarius kept Ade- 


laida, the widow of Lothario, in confinement. She invited 
Otho to her relief. He entered Italy at the head Eon | ; 
of a powerful army: delivered Adelaida, married * 
her, and obliged Berengarius to take an oath of fealty, . | 
rouſly leaving him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 

The pleaſure which Otho muſt have received from the 
conqueſt of Italy, was allayed by the revolt of his ſon Lu- 
dolphus; who, though already declared ſueceſſor to the em- 
pire, was ſo much chagrined at his father's ſecond marriage, 
that he engaged in a rebellion againſt him with the duke of 
Franconia, and other German noblemen. Purſued by the 


vigilance of the emperor, Ludolphus took refuge in Ratiſ- 


bon, where he was ſoon reduced to extremity. At the in- 
terceſſion of his friends, however, he was permitted to re- 
tire with his followers. He again rebelled ; but 7 * 
returning ſoon after to a ſenſe of his duty, he took * 
an opportunity, when Otho was hunting, to throw himſelf 
at his feet, and implored forgiveneſs in the moſt humiliatirig 
language. Have pity,” ſaid he, (after a pathetic pauſe) 
« on your child, who returns, like the prodigal fon, to his 
« father. If you permit him to live, who has ſo often de- 
« ſerved to die, he will be faithful and obedient for the fu- 
ture, and have time to repent of his folly and ingrati- 
© tude.” The emperor, equally ſurpriſed and affected at 
this moving ſpectacle, raiſed his ſon from the ground, while 
the tears trickled from his eyes, received 1 into en, 
and forgave all his followers “. 

This young prinee afterwards died in Italy, whither * 

had been ſent by his father, to * . ungrateful Beren- 


8. Flodoard. lib. iv. 9 Annal, Germ. ex Meib. 
; f 2 75 garius, 
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garius, who had broke his faith with the emperor, and ty- 

rannized over his countrymen. - The untimely 
death of Ludolphus, which greatly affected Otho, 
gare Berengarius time to breathe. He was ſoon abſolute 
maſter of the ancient kingdom of Lombardy, but not of 
Rome, which was then governed by Octavianus Sporco, 
grandſon of the celebrated Marozia, concubine of Sergius 
III. By the great intereſt of his family, he had been elected 


pope at the age of eighteen, when he was not even in orders. 


He took the name of John XII. out of reſpect to the me- 
moͤry of his uncle, John XI. and was the firſt pope who 
changed his name on his acceſſion to the pontificate **, 


This John XII. was a patrician, or nobleman of Rome, 


and conſequently united'in the papal chair the privileges of 
both temporal and ſpiritual authority, by a right whoſe le- 
gality could not be diſputed. But he was young, ſunk in 
debauchery, and unable to oppoſe the tyranny of Berenga- 
rius and his ſon Adelbert; he therefore conjured Otho © by 
the love of God, and of the holy apoſtles, to 
e come and deliver the Roman church from the 
« fangs of two monſters.” This flattering invitation was' 


A D. 960, 


accompanied with an offer of the papal ſanCtion to the im- 


perial crown, and of the kingdom of Lombardy, from 
Italian ſtates ** - 

In n. with the requeſt of the pope, or * with 
the occaſion it afforded of gratifying his own ambition, the 
emperor aſſembled a powerful army, and marched 
into Italy, after having convoked a diet at Worms, 
where his fon Otho, by Adelaida, was elected his ſucceſſor; 


A. D. g6t. 


a neceſſary precaution, in thoſe troublsſome times, for ſe- 


curing the crown in a family. Berengarius fled before him: 


he entered Pavia without oppoſition, and was crowhed king 


of Lombardy at Milan, by the archbiſhop of that 
city, in preſence of the nobility and clergy, who 
had formally depoſed Berengarius. Rome alſo opened 


A. D. 962. 


Io. Sigon. Reg. Ttal, lib. vi. 11. Didmar. Ib. il, 


its 
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its gates to Otho: and the, pope crowned him emperor of 
the Romans, dignified. him with the title of Auguſtus, and 
ſwore ällegiance to him on the tomb where the body of St. 
Peter is ſaid to be depoſited ** The erhperot at the ſame ' 
time confirmed to the Apoſtolic ſee the donations made by 
pepin and Charlemagne; * Saving in all things,” fays he; 
& our authority, and that of our ſon and dbſconditits 23; 
expreſſions by which it appears that; in this grant. Otho re- 
ſerved to the empire the INS nee over the "one 
erritories. f 
The empetor next marched in purtuit of A 
hom he ſeized; and condemned to perpetual impriſonment: 
Meanwhile the pope, finding that he had given himſelf a 
maſter in a protector, repented of what he had done broke 
his oath to the emperor, and entered into a league with 
delbert, the fon of Berengarius, though formerly his moſt ' 
mplacable enemy, Otho ſuddenly returned to Rome; 
Adelbert fled ; and a council depoſed John XII. for his de- 
aucheries, as was pretended, but in teality for revolting. 
rainſt the emperor; though his licentiouſneſs was ſufficient- 
y enormbus to render him unworthy of any civil or eccleſi- 
tical dignity. Leo VIII. a layman, but a man of virtue, 
vas elected his ſucceſſor 5- and the clergy and 
itizens of Rome took anew the oath of  allegis 
ance to Otho, and bound themſelves neither to elect nor 
onſecrate a pope without the conſent of the empetror . 
But Otho having occaſion to quell ſome diſturbanèes in 
poleto, a faction reinſtated John XII; a fie council de- 
oſed Leo, and a canon was enacted, declaring; 
that no inferior can degratte a ſuperior :“ by 
which was meant to be intimated; not only that the: biſhops: 
nd Cardinals had no Ou to depoſe a pope; but that che 


A. D. 963. 


A. D. 964. 


12. Fr. Hen. Bod. Synt. ex NMeib. 


13. Exerrplar. Dipt. mn. Othon. ap. Baron, 14. sigon. lib. vil 55 
15. Luitprand, lib. vi. 12 e EA 
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emperor, as a layman, owed. to the church that veay, allegi- 
arice which he exaCted from her. | 
Soon after this revolution, pope 3 was: aſſaſſinated. i in 
the arms of one of his miſtreſſes. His party however ſtill 
refuſed to acknowledge Leo, and proceeded to the election 
of Benedict V. who was accordingly-promoted to the chair 
of St. Peter. Informed of theſe audacious and faithle( 
proceedings, Otho marched back to Rome, which he re. 
duced, and reſtored Leo VIII. to his dignity. Benedict ap- 
peared before a council; owned himſelf guilty of uſurps 
tion; ſtript himſelf of the pontifical robes; implored com- 
paſſion, and was baniſhed to Hamburgh. Leo VIII. with 
all the clergy and Roman people, made at the ſame time a 
celebrated. decree, which was long conſidered as a funds- 
mental law of the empire; © That Otho, and his ſucceſſon 
“ in the kingdom of Italy, ſhould always have the power of 
t chuſing a ſucceſſor, of naming the pope, and of giving 
e inveſtiture to biſhops “.“ | 
The affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Otho returned to 
Germany ; where he was ſcarce arrived, when the Italians 
again revolted, and expelled John XIII. who had 
been elected in preſence of the imperial commik 
ſſioners, after the death of Leo VIII. Enraged at ſo many 
inſtances of perfidy, Otho once. more entered Italy, and 
marched to: Rome, which he treated with a ſeverity ſome 
what bordering on revenge, but juſtly merited. He banift-WW... 
ed the conſuls, hanged the tribunes, and caufed the pr. 
fect of Rome, who aimed at the character of a ſecond Bu- an. 
tus, to be whipt naked through the ſtreets on the 
aſs. Theſe ancient dignities ſubſiſted only the 
name, and the people were deſtitute of every virtue. The 
had repeatedly broken their faith to the prince, whoſe pt Ploc 
teCtion they had craved, and to whom they had ſworn ale t tl 
(Stance ; an attempt therefore to reſtore the republic, whales 


A. 2 00S- 


A. D. 966: 


16. Extract. in Gratiana. 17. Sigon. lib, vii. 
had 
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had at one time been conſidered as the height of patriotiſm, 
was now deſervedly puniſhed as a ſeditious revolt though a 
perſon of no leſs eminence than Voltaire ſeems to conſider 
bath in the ſame light. 5 ü 
After re-eſtabliſhing the- pope, and regulating the police 
of Rome, Otho retired to Capua, where he received am- 
bafſadors from Nicephorus, the. Greek emperor, 
who wanted to renew the old alliance between the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Empires, and alſo propoſed a marriage 
between his daughter Theophania and Otho's ſon, lately 
aſſociated with his father in the ſupreme power. In the 
courle of this negociation, however, the Greek grew jealous 
ob the German, and ordered the nobles to be aflaffinated who 
came to receive the princeſs. Incenſed at ſo enormous a 
perfidy, Otho directed his generals to enter Cala- AD. als, 
bria, where they defeated the Greek army, cut of * * 
the noſes of their r and ſent them i in that condition 
to Conſtantinople **. 

But peace was ſoon after eſtabliſhed between the two em- 
pires. Nicephorus being put to death by his ſubjects, John 
Jimiſces, his ſucceſſor, ſent the princeſs Theophania into 
Italy, where her marriage with young Otho was conſummat- 
Ned“, and all differences happily accommodated, 
The emperor returned to Germany, covered with 
Nes glory and ſucceſs, and lived to enjoy the fruits of his victo- 
Wrics two years in his native Saxony. He died in 973, after 
= reign of thirty-ſix years; during which, by his generoſity 
and courage, he had juſtly aequired the appellation of OTao 
ug che GxeaT, the Conqueror of Italy, and the Reſtorer of 
idle empire of Charlemagne. 

hey Otho II. ſurnamed the Sanguinary, on account of the 
pro blood ſpilt under his reign, ' ſucceeded his father 
WP: the age of eighteen. His youth occaſioned trou- 
bidſchdles, which his valour enabled him to. diſſipate. Henry, duke 


A D. 967. 


A. D. * 


D. 974. 


18, Id. ibid. 19. Aunal. de Emp. tom. i. 
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of Bavaria, and ſevetal other noblemen rebelled, but were' 
all reduced in a ſhort time. Denmark and Bohemia-felt his 
power, and Rome, by new crimes, offered a theatre ſor his 
juſtice, The conſul Creſcentius, ſan of the abandoned 
Theodora, who had been concubine to pope John X. reviy- 
ed the project of reſtoring the republic, and cauſed Bene- 
dict VI. who adhered to the emperor, to be murdered in 
priſon. His faction elected Boniface VII. another faction 
elected Benedict VII. and a third John XIV. who was put 
to death by Boniface . | 4 
| Theſe horrors ſucceeded one another ſo rapidly that chro- 
nologers have not been able to aſcertain the dates, nor hiſto- 
-rians accurately to fettle the names of the pontiffs. The 
pope of one party was the anti-pope of another, But Be- 
nedict VII. and the imperial party prevailing, Boniface went 
in perſon to Conſtantinople, and implored the Greek empe- 
rors, Baſil and Conſtantine, to come and reſtore the throne 
of the Cæſars in Italy, and deliver the. Romans from the 
German yoke **, 5 e 
This circumſtance, my dear Philip, merits your attention, 
The popes, in order to increaſe their power, had formerly 


renounced their allegiance to the Greeks, and called in the | 
Franks. They afterwards had recourſe to the Germans, 
who confirmed the privileges granted them by the French; ; 
and now they ſeemed ready to receive their ancient maſters, J 
or rather to acknowledge no maſter at all: and hence the) 

have been accuſed of boundleſs ambition. But in theſe pro- ; 
ccedings I can ſee no foundation for ſuch a charge. It * 1 
natural for man to deſire ſway; and, when obtained, to ſeek a 
to increaſe it. When the popes were become temporal I; 
princes, they would conſequently ſeek to ſecure and extend 
their dominion. If they had aQed otherwiſe, they wou p! 
not have been men. I am much more offended at that do- i 


minion of 'blind belief, which they endeavoured .to extend O 


20. Sigon. lib. vii. 21. Id. ibid. 
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over the human mind. The one was a generous, the other 
an ignoble ambition; the firſt made only a few men change 
their ſovereign, the latter ſubjected millions to a debaſing 
ſuperſtition, and was neceſſarily e a with hy PREY 
and fraud, | 

I have already mentioned, in the hiftory of France, rhe 
diſpute about Lorrain, which Otho II. politically divided 
with Lothario's brother Charles, on condition that the 
French prince ſhould do homage for it after the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, with bended knee, and cloſed hands. 
That war being finiſhed, and the affairs of Ger- 
many ſettled, Otho marched into Italy, entered Rome with- 
out oppoſition, and ſeverely chaſtiſed the rebels; but at- 
tempting to wreſt Calabria from the Greeks, his army was 
cut in pieces by the Saracens, whom the Greeks had called 
to their aſſiſtance . He died ſoon after at Rome, while 
preparing to take revenge on the enemy. 

Otho III. already elected emperor, esa nis father 
at twelve years of age; and his uncle and his mother diſ- 
puting the adminiſtration, Germany was diſquiet- 
ed by a turbulent regency, while Rome became 
a prey to new factions, and the ſcene of new crimes. Cre- 
ſcentius blew again the trumpet of liberty, and perſuaded 
the Romans they were ſtill free, that he might have” "It in 
his power to enflave them. 

But when the emperor, who proved a brave and enter- 
priſing prince, came of age, all things were ſoon reduced 
into order, He defeated the Danes, who had in- 

: a . A. D. 989. 
vaded the empire, and entered into a friendly al- 
liance with Eric, king of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
on condition that German miſſionaries ſhould be allowed to 
prcach the goſpel in his dominions | 233 2 great conceſſion in 


zhofe times, and highly mortiſying to the worſhippers of 
Odin, . . 


A. D. 981. 


A. D. 983. 


22. Leo Oſtienſis lib. ii. 23. e de P Emp. tom 4. 
K 3 | The 
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The affairs 'of the North being ſettled, Otho marched 
into Italy at the interceſſion; of John XV. who was perſe- 
cuted by Creſcentius. - Alarmed. at the name of 
Otho, which had ſo often proved fatal to their 

confederates, the rebels returned to their duty, and Cre. 
ſcentius was pardoned, ' But ſcarce had the emperor left 
Rome, when that licentious ſpirit again revolted; expelled 
Gregory V. the ſucceſſor of John XV. and elevated to the 
papal chair a creature of his own, under the name of John 
XVI. Enraged at this freſh inſult, Otho returned with a 
powerful army to Rome, which he took by aſſault; 
ordered Creſcentius to be beheaded, and the anti- 
pope to be thrown'from the top of the caſtle of St, Angelo, 
after his eyes had been put out, and his noſe cut off. 
Having thus puniſhed the rebels, reſtored Gregory, and 
received anew the allegiance of the citizens:of Rome, Otho 
returned to Germany; whence he proceeded to 
Poland, which he erected: into a kingdom at the 
ſolicitation of the duke Boleſlaus, who did him homage, and 
agreed to hold his dominions as a fief of the empire“. 

But the Saracens about this time making an irruption into 
the Campania of Rome, the emperor was again obliged to 
RS march into Italy. He expelled the ravagers, and 

| _ repaired with a ſmall body of troops to Rome, 
where his life was endangered by a conſpiracy ; and, while : 
he was aſſembling forces to puniſh the rebels, he is ſaid to 0 
have been poiſoned by a pair of gloves ſent him by the wis } 
dow of Oy, whom he had debauched under a pro- 
miſe of marriage 

The empire ſuſtained a great loſs in the "ROY of this 
prince, who was equally brave, reſolute, and juſt ; and by 


A. D. 996. 


A. D. 998. 


A. D. 1000. 


. glorious reign of eighteen years, changed the if 
een ſurname of Infant, which had been given him at t 
his acceſſion, into that of the Wonder of the World.. e 


25. Baron. 


24. Id. ibid. Heiſs, Hi,. de! Emp. tem. i. 
26- Fife. del Egliſe par Rened. 


At 
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As Otho III. died without children, a number of compe- 
titors ſtarted up for the empire, three of whom were ſup- | 
poſed Alike qualified to wear the imperial crown; Henry 
duke of Bavaria, Herman duke of Suabia, and Ekkard mar- 
quis of Saxony. But the duke of Bavaria being grandſon 
to Otho II. by the female line, was elected in conſequence 
of his ſuperior power, and confirmed and conſecrated under 
the name of Henry II. VR e 

The new emperor had no ſooner ſettled the affairs of 
Germany, and diſconcerted an affociation formed againſt him 
by the king of Poland, than he found it neceſſary to march 
into Italy, where Ardouin, marquis of Ivrea, had aſſumed 
the ſovereignty. Ardouin retired at the approach 
of Henry, who was crowned king of Lombardy 
at Pavia, by the archbiſhop of Mian ; but the marquis hav- 
ing ſome partizans in that city, they inflamed the populace 
to ſuch a degree, that the emperor was in danger of being 
ſacriſiced to their fury. The tumult was at laſt quelled by 
the imperial troops. Thoſe within the 'city defended the 
palace, while detachments from the camp ſcaled the walls, 
and committed terrible ſlaughter in the ſtreets, till Henry 
ordered them to defiſt, and retired to the fortreſs of St. 
Peter. Thither the principal citizens repaired in a body; 
implored the emperor's clemency ; proteſted their loyalty, 
and laid the blame of the ſedition on the partizans of Ar- 
douin, who had praQtifed on the ignorance of the vulgar. 
Henry generouſly admittted their apology:“ Mercy,” ſaid 
he, © is my favourite virtue; and I would much rather find | 
« your obedience the reſult of affection than the conſe- 


27 »» 


A. D. Icos. 


“ quence of fear 

The troubles of Germany obliged the emperor to leave 
Italy without viſiting Rome. But theſe being quelled, and 
the king of Poland, who had revolted, reduced to obedi- 
ence, Henry afterwards returned to Italy, with his wife 


27, Heiſs, lb, ii. Barre, tom. iii. 
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Cunegunda, and was crowned in St. Peter's by Benedict 
VIII. He at the ſame time defeated Ardouin, 
who had re-aſlumed the royal authority in his 
abſence, 8 quieted the diſorders of Lombard. 
Cloyed with ſucceſs, fick of human greatneſs or of th 
toils of empire, and charmed with the tranquillity of a mo- 
naſtic life, Henry had for ſome time expreſſed a deſire of res 
tiring from the world, and now actually took the religioug 
habit. But the abbot of St. Vall, when he received the 
emperor as a brother, wiſely impoſed the following comp 
mand on him: “ Monks owe obedience to their ſuperior,” 
ſaid he, © I order you to continue at the helm of govern 
“ ment 
In conſequence of this injunction, Henry conſented to 
wear the crown, and increaſed in proſperity to the hour of 
his death. Yet he ſeems to have been a prince of 
a weak mind; for, beſides his monaſtic whiny 
it appears that he had made a vow of chaſtity. And, whey 
he felt his end approaching, he ſent for the parents of his 
wife Cunegunda, and ſaid, © You gave her to me a virgin, 
„ and I reſtore her a virgin *? !”” Can a reſtraint on the 
natural inclinations be a virtue, where their indulgence does 
not interfere with the welfare of ſociety ? Do not think fo 
Such a declaration from a huſband is ſufficient to make us 
credit the accuſations of adultery laid againſt Cunegundz, 
though ſhe is ſaid to have proyed her innocence by handling 
xed-hot iron. 


A. D. Io 14. 


A. D. 102 


265 Anal. E Emp, tam. i 29. 10, ibid 
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LETTER XVII. 


ENGLAND, from the Death of ALFRED to the Reign 1 Gen 
the GREAT, 


NGLAND, my dear Philip, from the xeign of Alfred to 
the Daniſh conqueſt, affords few objects to arreſt the 
attention of the ſcholar, the gentleman, or the politician. | 
Little attention was paid to arts or letters; which, with 
manners, ſuffered a decline. The conſtitution continued 
nearly the ſame. A conciſe account of the principal reigns 
will therefore be ſufficient for your purpoſe ; z more eſpecially 
as England, during this period, had no connection with the 
affairs of the continent. 

Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the Elder, being 
the firſt of that name who ſat on the Engliſh throne. 
Though inferior to his father in genius and erudition, hę 
equalled him in military talents: and he had occaſion for 
them. Ethelwald, his couſin-german, ſon to king Ethelbert, 

fred's elder brother, diſputed the crown, and called in the 
Danes to ſupport his claim. The death of Ethelwald, who 
fell in a battle with the Kentiſh men *, decided 
the quarrel ; but Edward's wars with the Danes 
continued during the greater part of his reign, though he 
was ſucceſsful in almoſt every engagement. He died in 925, 

Athelſtan, Edward's natural ſon, obtained the kingdom, 
in preference to his legitimate children, As he 
was arrived at an age more ſuited to the cares of 
government, and the nation, expoſed to foreign and domeſtic 
wars, required a prince gf vigour and — the ſtain in 
his birth was overlooked. 

No ſooner was Athelſtan ſecurely ſeated on the throne, 
than he endeavoured to give it ſtability by providing againſt 


A. D. 9 tc. 


A. D. 92 1 


3, Chrop, Sax, H. Hunting, 
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the inſurrections of the domeſtic Danes. With this view 
he marched into Northumberland, their moſt conſiderable 
ſettlement z and finding that they bore with impatience the 
Engliſh yoke, he judged it prudent to confer on Sitheric, a 
Daniſh nobleman, the title of king, and to give him his ſiſ- 
ter Editha in marriage, as a farther motive of attachment, 
But this policy, though apparently wiſe, proved the ſource 
of many troubles. | 
Sitheric died within a twelvemonth after his elevation; 
and his two ſons, by a former marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, 
founding pretenſions on their father's rank, aſſumed the 
ſovereignty, without waiting for the approbation of Athel- 
ſtan. But they were ſoon expelled by that powerful monarch, 
who was no leſs brave than politic. The former took ſhel- 
ter in Ireland, the latter in Scotland; where he was proteQ- 
ed for ſome time, by the clemency of Conſtantine, who then 
ſwayed the Scottiſh ſceptre. Continually ſolicited, ho- 
ever, and even menaced by the Engliſh monarch, Conſtan- 
tine at laſt promiſed to deliver up his gueſt ; but ſecretly de. 
reſting ſuch treachery, he gave Godfrid a hint to make his 
eſcape. Incenſed at Conſtantine's behaviour, though the 
death of the fugitive had freed him from all apprehenb- 
ons, Athelſtan entered Scotland with a numerous 
army, and reduced the Scots to ſuch diſtreſs, 
that their king was happy to preſerve his crown by the moſt 
humble ſubmiſſion *. 
Athelſtan afterwards defeated the Scots, Welſh, and 
Danes, in a general engagement at Brunſburp, in 
Northumberland. In conſequence of this vic- 
tory he enjoyed tranquillity during the reſt of his reign. 
He appears to have been one of the moſt able and active of 
our ancient princes : and his memorable law for the encou- 
ragement of commerce, diſcovers a liberality of mind wor 
thy of the moſt enlightened ages; That a merchant, who 
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had made two voyages, on his own account, to diſtant 
lands, ſhould be admitted to the rank 1 a leſſer thane or 
gentleman . 

Athelſtan was ſucceeded 1% his REES Edmund; who, 
on his acceſſion, met with ſome diſturbance from 
the Northumbrian Danes, whom he reduced to 
obedience. He alſo conquered Cumberland from the Britons, 
and conferred that principality on Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, on condition that he ſhould do ho- 
mage to England for it, and protect the Northern counties 
from all future incurſions of the foreign Danes *. | 

Edmund's reign was ſhort, and his death violent. As he 
was ſolemnizing a feaſt in Glouceſterſhire, a no- 
torious robber named Leolf, whom he had ſen- 
tenced to baniſhment, audaciouſly entered the hall where his 
ſovereign dined, and ſeated himſelf at one of the tables. 
Enraged at ſuch inſolence, Edmund ordered him to be ſeiz- 
ed; but obſerving that the ruffian was preparing to reſiſt, 
the indignant monarch ſprung up, and eatching him by the 
hair, dragged him out of the hall. Meanwhile Leolf hav- 
ing drawn his dagger, lifted his arm with a ſurious blow, 
and ſtabbed the king to the heart, who immediately expired 
on the boſom of his murderer *. 

Edmund left male iſſue; but as his eldeſt ſon was too 
young to govern the kingdom, his brother Edred was raiſed 
to the throne. The beginning of Edred's reign, like thoſe 
of his predeceſſors, was diſturbed by the rebellion: of the 
Northumbrian Danes. Though frequently humbled, they 
were never entirely ſubdued, nor had they ever paid a ſin- 
cere allegiance to the Engliſh crown. Their obedience laſted 
no longer than the preſent terror. Edred, inſtructed by ex- 
perience, took every precaution to prevent their future in- 
ſurrections. He ſettled Engliſh garriſons in their moſt 


A. D. 941. 


i 


A. D. 945• 


A. D. 948. 


3. Brompton. 4. Gul. Malmeſ. lib. ii. 
5. Id. ibid. H. Hunting. lib. v. 
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conſiderable towns, and placed over.them an Engliſh gover. 
nor, to watch their motions, and check the firſ 
appearance of revolt. He alſo obliged Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, to renew his homage for Cumberland“. 
But Edred, though a brave and active prince, lay under 
the influence of the loweſt ſuperſtition, and had blindly de, 
livered over his conſcience to the guidance of Dunſtan, ab, 
bot of Glaſtonbury, commonly called St. Dunſtan, whom 
he advanced to the higheſt offices of ſtate, and who conceal, 
ed beneath an appearance of ſanctity the moſt inſatiable 
and inſolent ambition. In order to impoſe on the credulity 
of mankind, this deſigning monk had long ſecluded himſelf 
from the world in a miſerable cell, where he is ſaid to have had 
frequent conflicts with the Devil; until one day, when the 
Infernal Spirit attempting ta ſeduce him in the ſhape of x 
woman, Dunſtan ſeized him by the nofe with a pair of red - 
hot pincers, and held him till the whole neighbourhood-re, 
ſounded with his bellowings . Satan, thus vanquiſhed, dutk 
Never more ſhew his face. This ſtory, and others of the 
like nature, then ſeriouſly believed, obtained the abbot a re- 
putation, both with prince and people, which no real piety 
or virtue could poſſibly have procured him. Soon after his 
return from ſolitude, he was placed by Edred at the head of 
the treaſury ; and, ſenſible that he owed his advancement 
ſolely to the opinion of his ayſterity, he profeſſed himſelf : 
friend to the rigid monaſtic rules, which about this time 
began to prevail, and by which monks were excluded from 
all commerce with the world and with women. He intro: 
duced them into the convents of Glaſtonbury and Abingdon, 
and endeavoured to render them univerſal in the kingdow „ 
A word here of the monaſtic liſe, 
There had been monaſteries in England from che firſt in. 
troduction of Chriſtianity among the Saxons, and thelc 
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eſtabliſhments had been greatly multiplied by the miſtaken 
piety of the Engliſh princes and nobles, who ſought to bribe 
Heaven by donations to the church. But the monks had 
hitherto been a ſpecies of ſecular prieſts, who were at liberty 
either to marry br continue ſingle, and who lived after the 
manner of our prefent canons or prebendaries. They bother 
intermingled with the world, in ſome degree, and endea- 
voured to render themſelves uſeful to it. A ſuperſtitions de- 
votion, however, had produced in Italy a new ſpecies of 
monks, who ſecluded themſelves entirely from the world, 
renounced all claim to liberty, and made a merit of the moſt 
mviolable chaſtity. Dunſtan laid hold of this circumſtance 
to commence reformer. The popes had favoured the doc- 
trine from motives of general policy, as detaching the eccle- 
ſiaſtical from the civil power: the abbot embraced it for his 
own aggrandiſement. Celibacy was therefore extolled as the 
univerſal duty of prieſts; and, in England, the minds of 
men were already prepared for ſuch an innovation, though 
it militates againſt the ſtrongeſt propenſities in human 
nature. | | 
The firſt preachers of Chriſtianity among the Saxons had 
carried to the moſt extravagant height the praiſes of inviol- 
alle chaſtity ; the pleaſures of love had been repreſented as in- 
compatible with Chriftian perfection; and an abſtinence 
from all commerce with the ſofter ſex, certainly the higheſt 
act of ſelſ. denial, was deemed a ſufficient atonement for the 
greateſt enormities. It therefore naturally followed, as a 
conſequence of this doctrine, That thoſe who officiated at 
the altar ſhould at leaſt be free from ſuch pollution. And 
Dunſtan and his reformed monks knew well how to avail 
themſelves of theſe popular topics, and ſet off their own 
character to the beſt advantage. On the other hand, their 
rivals the ſecular clergy, who were numerons and rich, and 
poſſeſſed of the eccleſiaſtical dignities, defended themſelves 
with vigour, and boldly maintained the ſanctity of the in- 
ſtitution 


ſtitution of marriage. The whole nation was thrown into 
2 ferment. pales | | | 
In the mean time, the power of the monks received a 
18 es check by the death of Edred, the dupe of their 
+... ©, ambition. He left children, but in an infant ſtate 
the crown was therefore conferred on Edwy, his nephew, 
fon to Edmund, his brother and predeceſſor **%. 
- This prince, who was only ſeventeen years of age at his 
acceſſion, poſſeſſed an elegant perſon, and the moſt amiable 
and promiſing virtues. But neither the graces of his figure, 
nor the accompliſhments of his mind, could ſcreen him from 
the fury of the monks, whom he unhappily offended in the 
beginning of his reign. The beautiful Elgiva, his ſecond 
or third couſin, had made an impreſſion on the ſuſceptible 
heart of Edwy ; and, as he was at an age when the tender 
paſſions are moft keenly felt, he ventured to marry her, 
though within the degrees of affinity prohibited by the 
church. The auſterity of the monks made them particularly 
violent on this occaſion z the king therefore entertained a 
ſtrong averſion againſt them, and determined to oppoſe their 
project of expelling the ſeculars from the convents. But 
he had ſoon reaſon to repent his raſhneſs, in provoking ſuch 
dangerous enemies. On the day of his coronation, while 
the nobility, aſſembled in the great hall, were indulging 
themſelves in riot and diſorder, after the example of their 
German anceſtors, Edwy, attracted by the gentler pleaſures 
of love, retired to the queen's apartment, and gave looſe to 
his fondneſs, which was but feebly checked by the preſence 
of her mother. Dunſtan conjectured the reaſon of the king's 
abfence; and carrying along with him Odo, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, over whom he had gained an abſolute aſcends 
ant, he burſt into the royal privacy; upbraided Edwy of 
 Eſciviouſneſs, tore him from the arms of his conſort, and 
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puſhed him back ignominiouſly into the company of tlie no- 
bles, loading the queen with the moſt opprobrious epithets **. 

Though Edwy was young, and had the prejudices of the 
age to encounter, he found means to | revenge this public 
inſult. He accuſed Dunſtan of malverſation in office, while 
at the head of the treaſury; and as that miniſter did not 
clear himſelf of the charge, the king baniſhed him the realm. 
But Dunſtan's party were not idle during his abſence. They 
poiſoned the minds of the people to ſuch a degree by decla- 
mations - againſt the king, and panegyrics on the abbot's 
ſanctity, that the royal authority was deſpiſed, and ſtill more 
outrageouſly inſulted. Archbiſhop Odo ordered the queen 
to be ſeized; and after her face had been ſeared with a red- 
hot iron, in order to deſtroy that fatal beauty which had 
enſnared the king, ſhe was carried into Ireland, there to re- 
main in perpetual exile **, . | | 

Edwy finding reſiſtance ineffectual, was obliged to con- 
ſent to a divorce, which was pronounced by the imperious 
Odo. But. theſe were not the only evils which attended 
this unfortunate prince and his conſort. The amiable El- 
giva was made prifoner by her perſecutors, and cruelly 
murdered in returning to the embraces of the king, whom 
ſhe ſtill conſidered as her huſband. Nothing leſs than her 
death could ſatisfy the archbiſhop and the monks. Edwy 
was dethroned by the ſame influence, in order to make room 
for. his brother Edgar, a boy of thirteen years of age. 
Dunſtan. returned to England, and took upon him the go- 
vernment of the young king and his party. He was firſt 
miſtalled in the ſee of Worceſter, next in that of London, 
and aſterwards in that: of Canterbury; of all which he long 
kept poſſeſſion, In the mean time the unhappy 25 | 
Edwy was excommunicated, and purſued by his my 
enemies with unrelenting vengeance **, But his death 
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ſoon freed them from all inquietude, and left 1 in 
5 poſſeſſion of the throne. i 
The reign of Edgar is one of the moſt fortunate in the 
Engliſh annals. Though he aſtended the throne in early 
youth, he ſoon diſcovered an excellent capacity for govern- 
ment. He ſhewed no averfion againſt war: he took the 
wifeſt precautions for public ſafety ; and, by his vigilance and 
foreſight, he was enabled to indulge hls natural inclination 
for peace. He maintained a body of troops in the North, to 
keep the mutinous Northumbrians in awe, arid to repel the 
inroads of the Scots. He alſo built and ſupported a powerful 
navy; and, in order to habituate the ſeamen to the practiee of 
their profeſſion as well as to intimidate his enemics, he ſta- 
tioned three ſquadrons oF the coaſts of his kingdom, and com- 
manded them to make by turns the circuit of his dominions. 
The foreign Danes durſt not approach a country which was 
fo ſtrongly defended : the domeſtic Danes faw deſtruction 
to be the inevitable conſequence of inſurrection } and the 
princes of Wales, of Scotland, and even of Ireland, were 
happy to appeaſe ſo potent a monarch by ſubmiſhons **. 
But the means by which Edgar more eſpecially maintain- 
ed his authority at home, and preſerved public tranquillity 
was paying court to Dunſtan and the monks, who had vio- 
lently placed him on the throne; and whoſe claim to ſupe- 
rior ſanctity gave them an aſcendant over the people. He 
| favoured their ſcheme of reformation; as it was called, but 
in reality of diſpoſſeſſing the ſecular canons of the monaſ- 
teries: he conſulted them in the adminiſtration of all ecele- 
ſiaſtical, and even of many civil affairs; and although the 
vigour of his genius prevented him from being entirely 
guided by them, he took care never to diſoblige them: 
Hence he is repreſented by the monkiſh writers not only as 
a warrior and a politician, a character which he feems td 
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have merited, but alſo” as a ſaint ind a man of virtue, 


though he was licentious in the higheſt degree, and violated 
every law human and divine. His very amours are a com- 
pound of barbarity and brutality. He broke into a convent, 
carried off a nun by force; and even committed violence on 
her perſon . Struck alſo with the charms of a nobleman's 
daughter, in whoſe houſe he was entertained; he demanded 
that ſhe ſhould paſs that very night with him, without once 
conſulting the young lady's inclinations **, - But his moſt 
remarkable amour was with the beautiful Elfrida; and, as 
it is connected with the hiſtory of the following reign, I 
ſhall relate it circumſtantially. It will give you at once 
an idea of the manners of the age, and of the e 4 
Edgar. 

Elfrida, the only e and ſole heireſs of Olgar, earl 
of Devonſhire, though educated in the country, and a 
{ranger at court, had filled all England with the reputation 
of her beauty. Edgar, who was never indifferent to any 
report of this kind, ſent Athelwold, his favourite, to ſee 
if the young lady was indeed as fair as fame had repreſented 
her. Athelwold no ſooner faw Elfrida than he was inflamed 
with love, and determined to ſacrifice to it his fidelity to his 
maſter: he therefore told Edgar, on his return, that the 
fortune and quality of Elfrida alone had been the cauſe of 
the adulation paid her; and that her charms, fo far from 
being extraordinary, would have been entirely overlooked 
in a woman of inferior condition. © But,” added he, 
when he found he had blunted the edge of the king's curi- 
oſity, © though ſhe has nothing to claim the attention of a 
„ ſovereign, her immenſe wealth would, to a ſubject, be a 


15. Gul. Malmeſ ub. ii. 

16. This demand was made to the 3 who 1 a woman of virtue, 
ſent ſecretly to the king's bed, inſtead of her daughter, her maid Elfleda; 
with whom Edgar paſſed the night ſo much to his ſatisfaction, that he not only 
forgave the old lady for her pious deceit, but transferred his love to n who 
became his favourite miſtreſs. Gul. Malmeſ. ubi ſup. 
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but before he would execute vengeance on Athelwold's per- 


tended to pay him a viſit at his caſtle, and be introduced to 
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“e ſufficient compenſation for the homelineſs of her perſon; 


te and, although it could never produce on me the illufon 
« of beauty, it might make her a convenient wife!“ 

Edgar, glad of an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his favou- 
rite's fortune, not. only gave his approbation to the projected 
match, but forwarded its ſucceſs by recommending him in 


the warmeſt manner to the earl of Devonſhire z ſo that 


Athelwold was foon made happy in the poſſeſſion of | his 
beloved Elfrida. Dreading, however, the eyes df the king, 
he ſtill found ſome pretence for detaining his wife in the 
country. But all his precautions were inſufficient to con- 
ceal his amorous treachery, Royal favourites are never 
without enemies : Edgar was ſoon informed of the truth; 


fidy, he reſolved to ſatisfy himſelf fully in regard to Elfri- 
da's beauty. He therefore told his deceiver, That he in- 


his wife, whoſe beauty he had formerly heard ſo much 
praiſed. Athelwold was thunderſtruck at the propoſal; 
but, as he could not refuſe ſuch an honour, he only n 
begged leave to go a few hours before his royal gueſt, that 
he might make proper preparations for his reception. On 
his arrival, he fell at his wife's ſeet ; diſcovered the whole 
ſecret, and conjured her, if ſhe valued either her own honour 
or his life, to diſguiſe as much as poſſible that fatal beauty 
which had tempted him to deceive his prince and friend: 
Elfrida promifed compliance, though nothing appears to 
have becn farther from her thoughts. She adorned her per- 
fon with the moſt exquiſite art, and called forth all her 
charms ; not defpairing, it ſhould ſeem, yet to reach that 
exalted ſtation of which Athelwold's fondneſs had deprived 
her. The event was anſwerable to her wiſhes : fhe excited 
at once in Edgar's boſom the warmeſt love, ard the keeneſt 
deſire of revenge, The king, however, who could dif- 
ſemble thoſe paſſions, as well as feel them, beheld her with 


RY indifference ; ; and having ſeduced Athelwold into 
P wood 
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wood, under pretence of hunting, he ſtabbed him with his 
own haiid; took Elfrida to eourt, and ſoon after nn 
married her- | 

This gl p ans ſor the extirpation of wolres 
from England. Edgar took great pleaſure in purſuing thoſe 
ravenous animals: and when he found they had all taken 
thelter in the mountains and foreſts of Wales, he changed the 
tribute of money impoſed on the Welch princes by Athelſtan, 
Into an annual tribute of three hundred head of wolves ; a 
policy which occaſioned ſo much diligence in hunting them; 
that the breed ſoon became extinct in the iſland; 

Edgar was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, commonly call- 
ed the Martyr, whom he had by his firſt wife, the A. D. 975: 
daughter of earl Ordmier: : 

The ſucceſſion of Edward did not take place without much 
oppoſition, Elfrida, his ſtep- mother, had a ſon named Ethel- 
red, only ſeven years old; whom ſhe attempted to raiſe to 
the throne, But the principal nobility, dreading Her imperi- 
ous temper, oppoſed a meaſurè which muſt increaſe her au- 
thority, if not put her in poſſeſſion of the regency; and Dun- 
ſtan, to whom it was of great importance to have a king fas 

yourable to his cauſe, reſolutely crowned and anointed Ed- 
W ward, over whom he had already gained an abſolute aſcendant. 
His ſhort reign was remarkable for nothing but a 
continual ſtruggle between the monks and the ſe- 
cular clergy. He was treacherouſly murdered at the inſtiga- 
tion of Elfrida, in order to make room for her ſon Ethelred. 

Soon after the acceſſion of Ethelred, a prince without cou» 
rage or capacity, England was viſited anew by the Danes. 
he wiſe regulations of Alfred, and the valour of his im- 
mediate ſucceſſors had long deterred thoſe ravagers from 
approaching.the Britiſh ſhores ; and their ſettlement in France 
had — for a VI molt of their ſuperfluous hands, 
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regions, who could no longer diſburden themſclves on Nor- 
mandy, and England being no longer governed by an Alfred 
or an Edgar, they ventured to renew their depredations, 
# 8 5 Echelred, inſtead of rouſing his People to defend 
| with courage their prince and their property, mean- 
them to depart the kingdom. 

That ſhameful expedient, which invited dane inſtead 
of repelling them, was attended with the ſucceſs that might 
have been expected; the Danes again returned, and were 
again bribed to depart. In the mean time Ethelred, from a 
policy incident to weak princes, embraced the cruel reſolution 
of maſſacring the Danes throughout all his dominions. Se- 
cret orders were accordingly given to commence the execu- 
tion on the ſame day, and all the Danes were 

deſtroyed without mercy. Even Gunilda, ſiſter to 
the king of Denmark, who had married carl Paling, and em- 
braced Chriſtianity, was ſeized and put to death by Ethelred, 
after having ſeen her huſband and children IST before 
her face . 

This nnhappy 8 foretold, in the agonies of Alpi 
that her murder would ſoon be revenged by the total ruin of 
45 the Engliſh nation. Never was prophecy better 

fulfilled, nor ever did barbarous policy prove more 
fatal to its projectors. Sweyn, king of Denmark, breathing 
W for the e of oy 3 landed you 
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moſt of our old Engliſh. hiſtorians, who repreſent the maſſacre of the Dan 
as univerfal; Wall; ngford, (p. 548.) ſays that it affected only a mi ĩtary bod 
in the Pay of the king, difperſed over the country ; ; become inſolent in at 
ancommon degree, and in fome meafure maſters of the kingdom; which, ir 
ſtead of protecting, they often ravaged, in conjunction with the foreign Dunes 
After ſo great an elapſe of time, it is impoſlible to decide upon the matte! 
with certainty; but as the kingdoms of Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia wen 
chiefly pcopled with Danes, Wallingford's account ſeems molt probable. 
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in the Weſt of England, and deſolated the whole kingdom 
with fire and ſword. The: Engliſh, ſenfible what they had 
to expect from a barbarous and enraged enemy, attempted ſe- 


veral times to make a ſtand; but they were ſucceſſively be- 


trayed by Alferic and Edric, governors of Mercia. The baſe 
and imprudent expedient of money was again tried, till the 
nation was entirely drained of its treaſure, but without effect. 
The Danes continued their ravages; and Ethelred, equally 
afraid of the violence of the enemy and the trea- 2 
ON” Shs . ; D. 1013. 
chery of his own. ſubje&s, fled over to his bro-; 
ther- in- law, Richard duke of Normandy, who received him 
with a generoſity that does honour to his memory **, 
Sweyn died. ſoon after Ethelred left England, and before 
he had time to eſtabliſh. himſelf in his newly * — 
quired dominions. Ethelred was recalled; but 
his miſconduct was incurable. On reſuming the government, 
he diſcovered the ſame incapacity, indolence, cowardice, 
and credulity, which had ſo often expoſed him to the inſults 
of his enemies: and the Engliſh found in Canute, the ſon 


aud ſucceſſor of Sweyn, an enemy no leſs terrible than his 


father. An army was aſſembled againſt him under the com- 
mand of Edric and prince Edmond. Edric, whom the infa- 
tuated king ſtill truſted, continued his prefidious machina- 
tions. After endeavouring in vain to get the prince 
into his power, he found means to diſſipate the 
army, and then openly revolted to Canute with forty veſ- 
ſels 2. ä E | 6 Eh Nets 
Notwithſtanding this misfortune, Edmond, whoſe intrepi- 
dity never failed him, collected the remaining force of the king- 
dom, and was ſoon in a condition to give the enemy battle. 
But the king had fo often experienced the perfidy of his 
ſubjects, that he had loſt all confidence in them: he there- 
Sore refuſed to take the field; ſo that the prince's vigorous 
meaſures were rendered altogether ineffectual, the army 
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being diſcouraged by the timidity of their ſovereign. As the 
North | had already ſubmitted to Canute's power, Edmond 
retired to London, determined there to maintain 
the ſmall remains of Engliſh liberty, In the mean 
time his father died, are an inglorious e I 
years, 

| Ethelred left two ſons by his firſt marriage: Edmond, 
who ſucceeded him, and Edwy, whom Canute afterwards 
murdered. His two ſons by the ſecond marriage, Alfred 
and Edward, were conveyed into Normandy by queen Em. 
ma, immediately after the death of their father. | 

Edmand, who received the name of Ironſide from his 
hardy valour, poſſeſſed courage and abilities ſufficient to have 
ſaved his country; not only from ſinking under its preſent 
calamitiez, but even to have raiſed it from that abyſs of mi- 
ſery into which it was already fallen, had the Engliſh, 
among their other misfortunes, not been infected with tres. 
chery and diſloyalty. But theſe rendered his beſt concerted 
ſchemes abortive, and his nobleſt efforts fruitleſs, The 
traitor Edric pretended to return to his duty; and, as Ed. 
mond had no general in whom he could repoſe more conf: 
dence, he gave him a conſiderable command in the army, 
A battle was ſoon after faught at Aſſington in Eſſex. Edric 
deſerted to the enemy, in the beginning of the day, and 
occaſioned the total defeat of the Engliſh army, with a a ren 
Naughter of the nobility. 

T he indefatigable Edmond, however, had ai ee 
He aſſemhled a new army at Glouceſter, and was again in 
a condition to diſpute the field ; when the Daniſh and Eng- 
liſn nobility, equally tired of the ſtruggle, obliged their 
kings to come to terms, The kingdom was divided between Wil fl 
them by treaty, Canute reſerved to himſelf the northem WI ... 
diviſion ; Mercia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, which 
he had entirely ſubdued : the ſouthern parts were Bil ;..: 
left to Edmond, who ſurvived the treaty only a 
month, He was murdered at Oxford by two of his cham- 

þerlainy 
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berlains, accomplices of Edric, whoſe. treachery made way 
for the acceſſion of Canute the Dane to the throne of Eng- 
land; Edwin and Edward, the ſons of Edmond, being. 
yet in their infancy. g. . . 
23. Gul. Malmeſ. Hen. Hunting. ubi ſup. 
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France from the Accesston of Hen Carer, to the Ixv a- 
$10N of ENGLAND by. WILLIAM Duke of NORMANDY. 


WW HILE England changed its line of ſovereigns, and 
Germany its form of government, France alſo had 
changed its reigning family, and was become, like 
Germany, a government entirely feudal. Each 
province had its hereditary counts or dukes. He who could 
only ſeize upon two or three ſmall villages, paid homage to 
the uſurper of a province; and he who had only a caſtle, 
held it of the poſſeſſor of a town. The kingdom was a 
monſtrous aſſemblage of members, without any compact 
body. h | | 9 5 FT 
Of the princes, or nobles, who held immediately of the 
crown, Hugh Capet was not the leaſt powerful. He poſſeſſed 
the dukedom of France, which extended as far as Touraine : 
he was alſo count of Paris; and the vaſt domains which he 
held in Picardy and Champagne, gave him great authority 
m thoſe provinces. - He therefore ſeized the crown on the 
death of Lewis V. and brought more ſtrength to it than he 
derived from it; for the 'royal domain was now reduced to 
the cities of Laon and Soiſſons, with a few other diſputed 
territories “. 3 N | . a 
The right of ſucceſſion belonged to Charles, duke of Lor- 
rain, uncle to Lewis V. but the condition of vaſſal of the 


A. D. 987. 
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| empire appeared to the French nobility a ſufficient reaſon 


for excluding him, and Hugh Capet ſecured the favour of 
the clergy by reſigning to them the abhies which had been 
hereditary in his family. An extreme devotion, real or aſ- 


| ſumed, recommended him to the people; and. particularly, 


his veneration for reliques. Force and addreſs ſeconded his 
ambition, and the national averſion againſt his rival com- 
pleted its ſucceſs, He was acknowledged in an aflembly of 
the nobles; he was anointed at Rheims; and he farther 
eſtabliſhed his throne, by aſſociating his ſon Robert in the 
4. 5.900 government of the kingdom, and veſting him with 
thoſe enſigns of royalty, which he prudently de- 
nied himſelf, as what might giye umbrage to men who were 
lately his equals * . 

In the mean time the duke of Lorriin entered NS 
made himſelf maſter of Laon by aſſault, and 
of Rheims, by the treachery of archbiſhop Ar- 
nold, his relation. But this unhappy prince was afterwards 
himſelf betrayed by the biſhop of Laon, and made priſoner 
for life . | | | 
A council was aſſembled for the trial of Arnold. He was 
degraded ; and Gerbert, a man of learning and genius, who 
had been tutor to the emperor ( Otho III. and to the king's 
ſon, Robert, was elected archbiſhop of Rheims. But the 
court of Rome not being conſulted in this tranſaction, the 
election was declared void: Arnold was re-eſtabliſhed, and 
Gerbert depoſed. The firſt, however, remained in priſon 
till the death of Hugh Capet, who was more afraid of Ar 
nold's intrigues than of the thunder of the Vatican“; 
while the ſecond, having found an aſylum in the court of 
his pupil Otho, became archbiſhop of Ravenna, and aftery 


A. D. 989. 


terwards pope, under the name of Silveſter II. 


Nothing elſe memorable happened during the reign. of 
Hugh Capet, who conducted all his affairs with great prus 
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dence and moderation; and had the fingular honour of eſta- 
bliſhing a gew family, 7604 in ſome meafure a new form of 
government, with few circumſtances of violence, and with · | 
out ſhedding blood. He died in the fifty-ſeventh 2 56 
year of his age, and the eighth of his reign, and 
was quietly ſueceeded by his ſon Robert; a prince of a leſs 
vigorous genius, though not of a leſs amiable diſpoſition. 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance in the reign of Ro- 
bert, and the moſt worthy of our attention, is his excom+ 
munication by the pope, This prince had eſpouſed Ber- 
tha, his couſin in the fourth degree; a marriage not only 
lawful according to our preſent ideas of things, and juſtified 
by the practiqę of al] nations, ancjent and modern, but ne+ 
ceſſary to the welfare of the ſtate, ſhe being the ſiſter of 
Rodolph, king of Burgundy. But the clergy, among their 
other uſurpations, had about this time made a ſacrament of 
marriage, and laid the moſt effential of civil engagements 
under ſpiritual prohibitions, which extended even to the fe- | 
renth degree of conſanguinity, The popes politically arro- 
| gated to themſelyes a ſpecial juriſdiction over this firſt object 
of ſociety, and that on which all the reſt hang. Gregory 
V. therefore undertook to diſſolve the marriage between 
Robert and Bertha, though it had been authoriſed by ſeveral 
biſhops ; and in a council held at Rome, without examining 
the cauſe, and without hearing the parties, he publiſhed, 
with the moſt deſpotie authority, an imperious decree, 
which ordered the king and queen to be ſeparatgd, under 
peril of excommunicatioa. And all the biſhops who had 
countenanced the pretended crime, were ſuſpended from 
their functions, until ſuch time 3 they Rad — ſatiſe 
faction to the Holy Sees. 

Robert, however, perſiſted in keeping his wife, and 
thereby incurred the ſentence of excommunication z which, 


#ccording to cardinal Peter Namien, an biſtorian of thoſe 
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times; had ſuch an effect on the minds of men, that the 
king was abandoned by all his courtiers, and even by his 
own domeſtics, two ſervants excepted. And theſe threw to 
the dogs all the victuals which their maſter left at meals, 
and purified, by fire, the veſſels in -which he had been 
ſerved : fo fearful were they of what had been touched by 
an excommunicated perſon *! The ſame credulous author 
adds, that the queen was brought to bed of a monſter, 
which had a neck and head like à gooſe ; a certain proof 
and puniſhment of inceſt !—But, as Voltaire very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, there was nothing monſtrous in all this affair, but 
the inſolence of the pope, and the weakneſs of the king; 
who giving way to ſuperſtitious terrors, or afraid of civil 
commotions, at laſt repudiated his wife Bertha, and mar- 
ried Conſtance, daughter to the count of Arles, in whom 
he found an imperious termagant, inſtead of an amia- 
ble conſort. Gregory alſo obliged him to reſtore the trai- 
tor Arnold to the fee of Rheims 7. 

In the mean time Robert had it in his power to a ben 
maſter of the popes, if he had poſſeſſed the ambition and 
the vigour neceſſary for ſuch an enterprize. After the death 
of Henry II. the laſt emperor of the houſe of 

Saxony, the Italians, fick of the German domi- 
nion, offered their crown, and the imperial dignity, to the 
king of France. Robert, however, had the reſolution to 
refuſe it: and not only his own ſubjects, but Europe in ge- 


A. D. 1024. 


6. Let us not, however, with certain ſarcaſt ical hiſtorians, repreſent this 
mode of inſpiring religious terrors as an invention of the Ckriſtian prielt- 
hood. For Cæſar tells us that, among the ancient Gauls, if any one, whe 
tker magiſtrate or private perſon, refuſed to ſubmit to the ſentence of the 
Druids, he was interdied the ſacrifices s and that, while under ſuch probibition, 
all men ſpurned him, leſt they- ſhould ſuffer by the contagion of his im pieiy. 
(Cæſar, Bell. Gal. lib. vi) The power of gxcommunication, or the autho- 
rity of exclading the vicious and refractory from religious privil- ges, is neceſſary 
indeed to every body of prieſts. But it ought to extend no farther, to aft 
no legal right, nor any civil Privilege. 

7, Amon, Hift, lib. v. 
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neral was ſoon convinced that he had acted wiſely; for thoſe 
who made the propoſal, afterwards TE the Peg who 
accepted it. 

The latter years of Robert's reign were rendered very 
unhappy by the diſorders of his family. Unfortunate in the 
death of his eldeſt ſon Hugh, whom he had aſſociated in the 
ſovereignty, his queen Conſtance, whoſe haughtineſs was 
altogether inſupportable, attempted to regulate the ſucceſ- 
fon. Having an averſion againſt her ſon Henry, ſhe wanted 
to place her younger fon Robert on the throne. But the 
king, by the advice of his parliament, confirmed the ſucceſ- 
ſion to Henry, his eldeſt ſurviving ſon. Provoked at this 
meaſure, the queen wanted to embroil the brothers“; but 
tiey, being united by a ſincere friendſhip, withſtood all her 
icritations. At length, become equally the objects of 1 
hatred, they retired from court, and took arms 
in order to obtain a ſeparate eftabliſhment. In 
the mean time the king died, and was ſucceeded pos. his 
ſon Henry. 

There is not any monarch in the French ben more . 
nerally, or more highly commended than Robert, notwith- 
ſtanding his weakneſs of temper, or on whoſe death the la- 


A.D. 102 Its 


mentations of all ranks of people were louder or more fin- | 


cere, The monks ſpoke the ſenſe of the whole na- 
tion, when they deplored him in theſe words: We 
s have Joſt a father, who governed us in peace. We lived 
* under him in ſecurity ; ſor he did not oppreſs, or ſuffer 
* oppreſſion i we loved him, and there was nobody whom 
et he feared **;'? | | 
Henry I. was twenty-ſeven years of age at his acceſſion 
to the thrane, and with all the ſpirit of a young man, he 
had the ſagacity and prudence of one more advanced in 
years ; without which, the crown would have deen ſhaken 
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from his head, almoſt as ſoon as it was placed there. His 


mother Conſtance, who hated him, as has been obſerved, 
and who was ambitious ſtill to govern, had drawn over to 
her party a number of lords and biſhops, under pretence of 
ſupporting the cauſe of her younger ſon Robert. Henty, 
therefore, after ſome ineffectual ſtruggles, was obliged to 
take refuge in Normandy, where he was received with all 
poſlible reſpect by duke Robert; who aſſured him, that the 


_ treaſures and forces of the duchy were at his diſpoſal. Nor 


were theſe mere expreſſions of civility : an army of Nor- 
mans entered France on one fide, while the king and the 
royal party invaded jt on the other. The queen dowager 
and her faction were humbled, and Henry recovered all that 
he had loſt, But although this conteſt ended gloriouſly for 
the king, it proved hurtful to the monarchy ; for as the ſuc- 
ceſs. of the war was principally owing to the duke of Nor- 
mandy, Henry added to his duchy Giſors, Chaumont, Pon» 
toife, and that part of the Vexin which yet remained to the 
crown *. 

The next affair of importance that occupied the king's at» 
tention was the ſucceſſion to the duchy of Normandy. Duke 
Robert had thought fit, in compliance with the faſhionable 
devotion of thoſe times, to make a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 
But before his departure, as he was a prudent prince, though 
now old and ſuperſtitzous, he aſſembled his nobles ; and, in- 
forming them of his pious purpoſe, the length of the jour« 
ney, and the dangers to which he muſt be expoſed, he en- 
gaged them to ſwear allegiance to his natural jon William, 
whom he tenderly loved, and intended for his ſucceſſor, as 
he had no legitimate iſſue. He alſo recommended the guare 
dianſhip of this ſon, who was only nine years of age, to 
two perfons in whom he placed the greateſt confi» 
dence; Henry I. king of France, and Alain duke of Bree 
tagne **. But theſe precautions did not prevent many dif 


, Gul. Gemet, lib, vi. 12. Id. ibid. 
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orders, which a mind not hoodwinked by ſuperſtition muſt 
have foreſeen 3 ariſing from the habitual turbulency of the 
great, the illegitimacy of William, and the n from 
other branches of the ducal family. 

Robert died, as he had apprehended, in his ne $ 
and left his ſon rather the heir of his wiſhes than 18 
of his dominions. The licentious nobles, freed Dp 
from the awe of ſovereign authority, broke out into perſonal 
quarrels, and made the whole duchy a ſcene of war and de- 
vaſtation. Alain, duke of Bretagne, came to appeaſe their 
animoſities z but being very roughly treated, he returned 
home, and was ſoon after carried off by flow poiſon, ſup. 
poſed to have been given him in Normandy. Various pre- 
tenders aroſe to the ſucceſſion; and the king of France for- 
getting what he owed to Robert, ſeemed willing to deprive 
his infant ſon of his inheritance, by taking advantage of thefe 
troubles. He accordingly invaded the Norman frontier, and 
reduced ſeveral places; but not finding the conqueſt ſo eaſy 
25 he expected, or influenced by the returning ſentiments 
of. friendſhip and generoſity, he united his forces 3 
| with thoſe of the young duke, and the malcontents 
were totally routed in the battle of Val de Dunes, which 
gare William quiet poſſeſſion of his dominions ““. 

Henry I. died in 1060, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Philip, whom he had by his ſecond wife, and the firſt with 
whom he cohabited, the daughter of Joradiſlaus, duke of 
Ruſſia z a circumſtance truly remarkable, in an age when 
the intercourſe between nations was ſo little familiar. But 
the prohibitions of marriage were ſo multiplied, and the 
example of his father ſo alarming, that Henry is ſuppoſed 
to have ſought a wife in this remote country, in order to 
avoid the crime of inceſt, and the danger of excommunica- 
tion. What muſt the diſorders of ſociety have been, when 


even a king did not know whom he might lawfully marry. 


13. Gul. Gemet, ubi ſup. 
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Philip I. was only eight years of age at the time of his 
2cceffion : and, what is very ſingular, inſtead-of 
being put under the guardranſhip of his mo- 
os or his uncle, one of whom it might naturally be ſup- 
poſed would have been ealled to the regency, he was com- 
mitted by his father to the care of Baldwin V. ſurnamed 
the Pious, earl of Flanders; a man of ſtrict honour, and 
brother-in-law to Henry. Baldwin gave his pupil an edu- 
cation ſuitable to his rank : he kept the nobility in awe, 
without giving them juſt cauſe of offence ; and he main- 
tained peace, by being always prepared for war. Hiſtory, 
in a word, ſcarce furniſhes us with an inſtance of a mino- 
rity more quiet, and of none more happy; an example the 
more remarkable, as the times and circumſtances of it were 
both delicate. 

The only colour that Baldwin gave for cenſure, _— 
kis conduct towards William duke of Normandy, who was 
preparing to invade England, and whom he permitted to 
Taiſe forces in France and Flanders; a liberty which, from 
the event, was judged impolitic. But the duke being his 
ſon-in-law, he could not refuſe him with a good grace and 
there was yet a farther motive for compliance. The fortu- 
nate and enterpriſing William might have entered France 
with that army which he had aſſembled againſt England, 
where he ſucceeded more ſpeedily, and with more eaſe than 
could poſlibly have been expected, But the particulars, of 
that invaſion, and its conſequences, belong to the hiſtory of 
our own country. I ſhall therefore only here obſerve, that 
to balance in ſome meaſure the increaſe of William's power, 
an offenſive and defenſive alliance was coneluded between the 
.. crowns of France and Scotland. Soon after thut 
negociation Baldwin died, and left his pupil Phi- 
lip I. in peaceable poſſeſſion of his kingdom, when * had 
attained his fifteenth year '*. 


| 14. Gul. Mala: lib. ii. 
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| ExcianD from the Danzsn to the Nona Congueſ.. 


Ou have already, my dear Philip, feen Edmond Iron 
ſide inhumanly murdered, and England expoſed to tlie 
ambition of Canute the Dane; a prince both active and 
brave, and at the head of a numerous army, ready 7% d. _ 
| to take advantage of the minority of Edwin and- 
Edward, the ſons of Edmond. The Engliſh could eser 
expect nothing but total ſubjection from Canute. But the 
Daniſh monarch, commonly ſo little ſcrupulous, ſhewed, on 
this occaſion, an anxiety to conceal his injuſtice under plau- 
ible pretences. Before he ſeized the inheritance of the two 
young princes, he ſummoned a general afſembly of the ftates 
of England, in order to fix the ſucceſſion ; and having ſubs 
orned ſome noblemen to depoſe that, in the treaty of Glou- 
ceſter, it was agreed, © That Canute, in caſe of Edmond's 
« deceaſe, ſhould ſucceed to the whole kingdom,” the 
ſtates, convinced by this evidence, or over-awed by his 
victorious arms, immediately put the Dane in full nn 
of the government. | 
But although Canute had now 80 the great object 
of his ambition in the undivided ſovereignty of England, 
he was at firſt obliged to make many ſacrifices to it; and to 
gratify the chief nobility, by beſtowing on them extenſive 
governments and juriſdictions. He alſo thought himſelf 
obliged, from political motives, to exerciſe ſome ſeverities. 
In order to reward his Daniſh followers, he loaded the peo- 
ple with oppreſſive taxes; and jealous of the two young 
princes, but ſenſible that he ſhould render himſelf deteſted 
if he ordered them to be murdered in England, he ſent 
them to his ally the king of Sweden, whom he deſired to 


1. Gul. Malmeſ. lib, ii. R. Hoveden, Annal. pars prior. 


get 
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get them privately diſpatched, as ſoon as they arrived at his 
court. But the Swediſh monarch was too generous to com- 
ply with ſuch a barbarous requeſt, Afraid, however, to 
draw on himſelf the diſpleaſure of Canute, by proteQiing 
the Engliſh princes, he fent them to be educated in the 
court of Solomon, king of Hungary: a ſttange place ſurely 
to ſcek fora preceptor. But the defenceleſs ſeck only a pro- 
tector: and the ſons of Edmond found one in Solomon. 
Edwin, the eldeſt, was married to that monarchꝰs ſiſter; but 
he dying without iſſue, Solomon gave bis ger. n. i 
Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. in marriage to 
Edward, the younger brother: and ſhe bore him Edgar 
Atheling, whom I ſhall have occaſion to mention; Margaret, 
afterwards queen of Scotland; and Chriſtina, who tetired 
into a convent . 

The removal of Edmond's children into ſo diſtant 
country as Hungary, was regarded by Canute, next to their 
death, as the greateſt ſecurity. of his government. But he 
was {till under alarm on account of Alfred and Edward, the 
ſons of Ethelred, who were protected and ſupported by 
their uncle, Richard duke of Normandy. Richard had 
even fitted out a fleet, on purpoſe to reſtore the Engliſh 
princes to the throne of their anceſtors. In order, there- 
fore, to break the ſtorm, and to ſecure himſelf on that ſide, 
Canute paid his addreſſes to queen Emma, the duke's ſiſter, 
and the mother of thoſe princes who diſputed his ſway, 
He was liſtened to: Richard ſent over Emma to England; 
where ſhe was ſoon after married to Canute, the enemy 
of her former huſband's family, and the conqueror of that 
country which her children had a right to rule. But Canute 
promiſed that her children ſhould (till rule it, though not 
the children of Ethelred ; and, although the Engliſh diſap- 
proved of the match, they were pleaſed to find at court a 
ſovereign to whom they were accuſtomed : ſo that the con- 


2. Id. ibid; 
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queror, by this marriage, not only ſecured the alliance of 


Normandy, but acquired the confidence of his new ſubjects. 
Having thus freed himſelf from the danger of a revolution, 
Canute determined, like a truly wiſe prince, by the equity 
of his adminiſtration, to reconcile the Engliſh yet farther to 
the Daniſh yoke. He ſent back to their own country as 
many of his followers as could ſafely be ſpared : he reſtored 
the Saxon cuſtoms; he made no diſtinction between the 
Danes and Engliſh in the diſtribution of juſtice; and he 
took care, by a ſtrict execution of law, to protect the lives 
and properties of all his ſubjects *. The Danes were gra- 
dually incorporated with the native Engliſh ; and. both were 
glad to breathe a little from thoſe multiplied calamities, 
which the conquerors, no leſs than the conquered, had ex- 
perienced in their ſtruggle for dominion. 

The firſt uſe that Canute made of this tranquillity was to 
viſit Denmark, where he obtained a victory over the Swedes, 
by the valour of the Engliſh under the command 
of carl Godwin, on whom he beſtowed his daugh- 
ter in marriage. In a ſecond voyage ro Denmark, he made 
himſelf maſter of Norway, and expelled the good Olaus 
from his kingdom. Canute {cems to have attain- 


A. D. 1019. 


a : 5 5 D. 1028. 
ec the height of his ambition; for, from this : 


period, he appears not only to have laid aſide all thoughts of 
future conqueſts, but to have held in contempt all the glo- 
ries and pleaſures. of the world: a neceſſary conſequence, 
my dear Philip, of aſſigning to human enjoyments a ſatis- 
faction which they cannot yield, and more eſpecially of pur- 
ſuing them (another effect of the ſame cauſe) at the expence 
ol juſtice and humanity. rd 

During this change of mind it viſt have been that Ca- 
nute, the greateſt and moſt powerful prince of his time, 
being ſovereign of Denmark, Norway, and England, put to 
the bluſh his flattering courtiers, who exclaimed in admira- 
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tion of his grandeur, that every thing was poſſible for him. 
He ordered a chair to be brought, and ſeated himſelf on the 
ſea-ſhore, while the tide was riſing; and as the waves ap. 
proached, he ſaid, in an imperious tone, Thou ſea! art 
« under my dominion, and the land which I fit upon is 
« mine: I charge thee, approach no farther | nor dare to 
« wet the feet of thy ſovereign.” He even ſat ſome time 
in ſeeming expectation of ſubmiſſion : but as the ſea ſtill ad- 
vanced towards him, and at laſt began to waſh him with its 
billows, he turned to his courtiers, and obſerved, that every 
creature in the univerſe is feeble and impotent; and that 
power reſides only with oNE Being, in whoſe hands are the 
elements of nature, and who can ſay to the ocean, * Thus 
& far ſhalt thou go, and no farther * !”? 

But although Canute, fick of worldly greatneſs, began to 
turn his eyes toward a future ſtate of exiſtence, the ſpirit 
which prevailed in that age unfortunately gave a wrong di- 
rection to his piety. Inſtead of making reparation to the 
perſons whom he had injured by former acts of violence, he 
built churches, endowed monaſteries, and appointed prayers 
to be ſaid for the ſouls of thoſe who had fallen in battle 
againſt him; nay, more meritorious than all the reſt ! he 
undertook a pilgrimage to Rome. | 

After his return from Rome, Canute performed nothing 
memorable, except an expedition againſt Malcolm king df 
Scotland, whom he humbled. He died in 103g, 
and left the crown of England to his ſon Harold 
Harefoot, by his firſt wife, Alfwen, daughter to the earl d 
Hampſhire, in prejudice of Hardicanute, his fon by queet 
Emma, to whom he had promiſed the ſucceſſion 5. 

Harold reigned only four years. He was ſucceeded by 
his brother Hardicanute, whoſe reign was jet 

ihorter. Neither of theſe princes had any qu# 
lities that merit your attention, nor did any thing memo 


We 
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able happen during their reigns. It will therefore be ſuffia 
cient to obſerve, that on the death of Hardicanute; who fell 
a facrifice to his brutal intemperance, the Engliſn 
ſhook off the . Daniſh yoke, and recalled from 
Normandy Edward; ſon of Ethelred and Emma, ſurnamed 
the Confeſſor, to the throne of his anceſtors _ | 
This revolution was effected without bloodſhed : ! and the 
mild and equitable government 'of Edward ſoon reconciled 
the Danes, no leſs than the Engliſh, to his ſway: The diſ- 
tinction between the two nations vaniſhed, But the Engliſh 
in vain flattered themſelves, that they were for ever delivered 
from foreign maſters. A little time convinced them, that 
the evil was rather ſuſpended than removed, h 
Edward had been educated in 3 and e 
contraſted many intimacies with the natives of that country, 
as well as an affection for their manners, the court of Eng- 
land was ſoon filled with Normans, who were diſtinguiſhed 
by the royal favour, and had great influence in the national 
ouncils, He had alſo, it appears, though married to a 
beautiful woman, made an indiſcreet vow of virginity, which 
endered his bed ſterile, but obtained to him from the monks 
he title of Saint and Confeſlor : and he had given his kinſ- 
nan, William duke of Normandy,” hopes of ſucceeding to 
he Engliſh crown. What uſe that enterpriſing prince made 
{ this promiſe, real or . we ſhall n have 
ccaſion to ſee. oy 
In the mean time the Engliſh, and RE Te earl God- 
in, the moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom, and who. 
xd hopes of exalting his own ſon to the throne, became 
alous of the preference ſhewn to foreigners, and openly. 
volted. The rebels were reduced: the eſtates of Godwin 
id his ſon were confiſcated ; and they were obliged to tee, 
e realm. But they ſoon after returned, and 
duced the king to conditions; the moſt conſi- 
rable of which was, that all * ſhould be baniſhed 
e kingdom * a 
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- Godwin's death, which happened ſhortly after this treaty, 
prevented him from eſtabliſhing that authority which he had 
acquired at the expence of the orown. But his ſon Harold, 
who ſucceeded him in his eſtates and offices, and Who, with 
an ambition equal to his father's, was ſuperior to him in 
addreſs and inſinuation, proved no leſs dangerous to the ut. 
ſuſpecting and unwarlike Edward, whoſe conf. 
dence he had obtained. And the death of: $i: 
ward, duke of Northumberland, while it enfeebled the'toyal 
authority, gaye ſtill more conſequence to the ambitious 
Harold. Siward, beſide his loyalty, and exploits in behalf 
of the crown, had acquired honour to England, by his ſue- 
ceſsful conduct in the only foreign enterpriſe undertaken 
during this reign : and as it is connected with a memorable 
circumſtanee in the hiſtory of a neighbouring kingdom; 2 
well as with the intrigues of erage it 3 . 


882 
7 


A. P. 1055 


attention. 

Duncan, king of Scotland, a prince of a ela ihe 
ſition, and ſome talents, but not poſſeſſed of ſufficient vigour 
to govern a turbulent nation diſtracted by the animoſities d 
the great, had laid himſelf open to the deſigns of Macbeth 


x powerful nobleman, nearly allied to the crown; and who u 
not contented with curbing the king's authority, carried yt h 
farther his ttaiterous ambition. He murdered his ſovereign 
uſurped the crown; and chaſed Malcolm Kenmure, th pe 
prince and heir, into England. Siward, whoſe daught va 
was married to Duncan, undertook, by Edward's orders, Ha 
protection of this unhappy family. He marched an am fin 
into Scotland, defeated and killed Macbeth in battle, a ita 
reſtored Malcolm to the throne of his anceſtors. This u in 
vice, added to his former connections with the royal fam Mo 
of Scotland, brought great acceſſion to the authority of ef 
elec 


ward in the North, and enabled him to be highly ufeful't 
Edward, in reſtraining the ambition of Godwin and hi 
powerful family; but as he had Joſt his eldeſt ſon Oſbe 
in the action with Macbeth, it proved eventually fatal to i 


houſe, and hurtful to the crown. Tlie duke's ſecond ſ 
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Woltheof, appeared too young, on his father's death, to be 
entruſted with the government of Northumberland: and 
Harold's influence obtained that dukedom for T ofti his own 
brother 7, | _ | 

There are two. anecdotes: related? 'of Siward, which 
ftrongly mark his character, and are eminently expreſſive of 
that enthuſiaſm of valour, long ſo predominant in the houſe 
of Northumberland. When informed of his ſon Oſbern's 
death, he was at-firſt inconſolable. But enquiring how he 
fell, and being told that he behaved with great gallantry, 
and that his wound: was in the brea/?, the feelings. of tlie 
father ſeemed loſt in thoſe of the ſoldier : his grief was 
transformed into joy. “ Would to God,” exclaimed he, 
« that I had as many ſons as I have hairs, that I might loſe 
them thus !”” And when he found his own death approach 
ing, he ordered himſelf to be clothed in a ſuit of complete 
armour ; and fitting erect on a couch, with a ſpear in his 
hand, “In this poſture,“ ſaid he, “ the only one worthy 
* of a warrior, I will meet the tyrant: if I cannot ane, 
4 ſhall at leaſt Face the combat 

Toſti behaved ſo tyrannically in his government of North- 
umberland, that the people roſe againſt him, and expelled 
him by force of arms; a circumſtance which contributed 
much to his brother's aggrandizement. Harold was ap- 
pointed by the king to puniſh the Northumbrians, and ad- 
vanced with an army for that purpoſe z but being met by 
a deputation from Morcar, who had been elected duke, and 
finding that Toſti had ated in a manner unworthy of his 
ſtation, he returned to the king, and generouſly perſuaded 
him not only to pardon the rebels, but even to confirm 
Morcar in the dukedom. He afterward married the ſiſter 
of that nobleman, and got her younger brother, Edwin, 
elected into the government of Mercia. He alſo undertook 
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an expedition againſt the Welſh, whom he obliged by reveive 
Engliſh governors ?*, 

By theſe political and e wo Harold ſoon found 
himſelf in a condition openly to aſpire at the ſucceſſion to 
the crown. He had gained the affections of his countrymen 
by his lenity to the Northumbrians'; he had raiſed their ad. 
miration of his valour, by his conqueſt of Wales; and ſo great 
was his influence that he laid almoft all England under the 
command of himſelf or his friends. His competitors for the 
ſucceſſion were Edgar Arheling, the ſole ſurviving heir to the 
crown, who hid been recalled from Hungary, and William 
duke of Normandy, the king's couſin. But the firſt was a 
youth whoſe imbecility was thought ſufficient to ſet aſide 
his claim, and the ſecond a foreigner. Edward's prepofleſſions 
hindered him from ſupporting the pretenſions of Harold, and 
his irreſolytion from ſecuring the crown to the 
duke of Normandy, whom he ſecretly favoured; 
he therefore died without appointing a ſucceſſor, being worn 
out with age and infirmities, and more anxious about obtain- 
ing a heavenly, than ſettling his earthly inheritance, 

Edward the Confeſſor was the firſt who touched for the 
Tcrophula, hence denominated the King's Evil, The op 
nion of his ſanCtity procured belief, among the ſuperſtitious 
vulgar, to this mode of cure: and his ſucceſſors regarded it 
as a part of their royalty to ſupport the ſame idea. The prac- 
tice was firſt dropt by the princes of the houſe of Brunſwic; 
who wiſely conſidered, that ſuch a pretenſion muſt be at- 
tended with ridicule in the eyes of all men of cultivated minds, 
and even become the ſcorn of an enlightened populace. Pol. 
terity are more indebted to this prince for the body of laws 
which he compiled, and which on account of their mildnels, 
were long dear to our anceſtors, 


Though Edward left the ſucceſſion es it did not 
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long continue ſo. Harold immediately ſtepped into the vacant 
throne ; and ſo well had he taken his meaſures, that his ac- 
ceſhon was attended with as little oppoſition or diſturbance, 
as if he had ſucceeded by the moſt indiſputable hereditary 
title. The right of Edgar Atheling was ſcarce ever men- 
tioned, and ſtill leſs: the claim of the duke of Normandy : 
the whole nation lemon e, to ſwear allegiance to the 
new king ??, 

The firſt danger that Harold n was from abroad, 
and from his own brother. Toſti, when expelled the govern» 
ment of Northumberland, had ſubmitted to a voluntary ba- 
niſhment in Flanders: but no ſooner was he informed of the 
acceſſion of Harold, to whoſe fortunate ambition he conſi- 
dered himſelf to have fallen a ſacrifice, than he entered into a 
league with Halfager king of Norway, who invaded England 
with a fleet of three hundred fail. Toſti himſelf had col- 
lected about ſixty veſſels in the ports of Flanders, with which 
he put to ſea; and after committing ſoffie depredations on 
the ſouth and eaſt coaſts of England, he ſailed to Northum- 
berland, where he was joined by Halfager and his powerful 
armament. The combined fleets diſembarked their troops 
at the mouth of the Humber ; and the earls of Northum- 
berland and Mercia were defeated in — to oppole the 
invaders. 

Harold was no ſooner informed of this diſaſter, than by 
haſtened to the North; anxious for the ſafety of his people, 
and ambitious to ſhew himſelf worthy of that crown which 
had been conferred upon him by his countrymen. The 
Engliſh flocked from all quarters to his ſtandard : ſo that he 
found himſelf in a condition to give battle to his enemies, 
as ſoon as he reached them. The two armies engaged at 
Standford. The action, which was long and bloody, ulti- 
mately terminated in the total rout of the Danes, and in 


the death of Toſti and Halfager. Harold, however, had 
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ſcarce time to rejoice on account of this victory, before he 
received intelligence, that the duke of Normandy, having 
landed with a formidable force i in the South of nn de- 
termined to diſpute with him the crown. © 

The Norman prince (whom: I have already had N 
to mention, both in the hiſtory of France and of England) 
founded his claim to the Englith crown on a pretended will 
of Edward the Confeſſor in his favour. This claim he for- 
tified with an oath extorted from Harold when ſhipwrecked 
on the coaſt of France, that he would never aſpire to the 
ſucceſhon, and /by which he bound himſelf to ſupport the 
pretenſions of William. The will Harold knew to be void 
of foundation, and the oath he entirely diſregarded, as it 
had not only been drawn from him by the fear of violence, 


but was in itſelf. unlawful; unleſs William had not only 
been appointed ſucceſſor by the king, but choſen by the peo- 


ple, the Engliſh crown not being at the diſpoſal. of the 
ſovereign. He therefore replied. to the Norman ambaſſadors, 
who ſummoned him to reſign the kingdom, that he was 
determined ſtrenuouſly to maintain thoſe national liberties 
with which he had been intruſted, and that the ſame moment 
ſhould put a period to his life and his ſway “. 

This anſwer was no other than what William bad 
He knew the valour of Harold, and the power of the Eng- 
liſh nation; but he conſulted only his ambition, and his 
courage. The boldneſs of the enterpriſe he thought would 
aſtoniſh the enemy, and inſpire his ſoldiers with reſolution 
from deſpair, as well as from a deſire of ſupporting the re- 
putation of their countrymen ; who had about this time re- 
vived their ancient fame, as we ſhall afterward have occa- 
ſion to ſee, by the moſt hazardous exploits, and the moſt 
wonderful ſucceiles, in the other extremity of Europe, 

Nor were theſe the only foundation of William's hopes. 
A military ſpirit had univerſally diffuſed itſelf over Europe; 
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and the feudal nobles, whoſe minds were elated 17 their 


princely ſituation, greedily embraced the moſt hazardous 


enterprizes, how little ſoever they might be intereſted in the 
failure or ſucceſs. Hence their paſſion for chivalry, and 
their ambition to outſhine each other in exertions of ſtrength 
or proweſs. William had long been diſtinguiſhed among 
thoſe haughty chieftains by his power, his courage, and his 
2ddreſs in all military exerciſes; and every one ambitious of 
acquiring renown in arms, repaired to the court of Nor- 
mandy, where they were entertained with that hoſpitality 
and courteſy which diſtinguiſhed the age. The fame of the 
intended invaſion of England had been every where diffuſed: 
the more perilous the attempt appeared, the more it ſuited 
the genius of the times: multitudes of adventurers there- 
fore crowded to tender their fervice to William, impatient 
to acquire fame under ſo renowned a leader, or to ſupport, 
by new acts of valour, that reputation which they had al- 
ready earned ; ſo that the duke's army conſiſted of the 
flower of all a warciors of the continent, determined to 
die or to conquer. | | 

The continental monarchs could "RE have obſtructed 
thoſe ſupplies. But Philip I. of France, whoſe intereſt moſt 
it was, being a-minor, Baldwin, earl of Flanders, William's 
father-in-law, who then held the reins of government, fa- 
roured the duke's levies (as I have had occaſion to obſerve} 
both in France and Flanders; and the emperor Henry IV. 
beſides giving all his vaſſals leave to embark in this expedi- 
tion, which ſo much engaged the attention of Europe, pro- 
miſed his protection to the duchy of Normandy during the 
abſence of the duke, and thereby enabled him to draw his 
whole ſtrength to the attack of England. 4 

But William's moſt important ally was pope Alexander II. 
who had a mighty influence over the warriors of that age; 
and who, beſides being flattered by an appeal which Wil- 
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lam: had made to the court of Rome in favour of his under. 
taking, at a time when this pontiff wanted to be the arbiter 
of princes, foreſaw that if the French and Norman barons 
were ſucceſsful in their enterprize, they would import into 
England, which ſtill maintained ſome degree of independ. 
ence in ecclefiaſtical matters, a more devoted reverence to 
the Holy See. He therefore declared immediately in favour 
of William's claim: pronounced Harold a perjured uſurpet; 
denounced excommunication againſt him and his adherents; 
and in order more particularly to encourage the duke, he 
ſent him a cohſecrated banner, and a ring with one of $t. 
Peter's hairs in it. Thus, as the ſagacious Hume remarks, 
all the ambition and violence of this invaſion were covered 
fafely over with the broad mantle of religion; 
The Norman fleet, which conſiſted of three hundred vel. 
ſels, great and ſmall, and carried an army of ſixty thouſand 
men, ſelected by William from thoſe numerous ſupplies that 
courted his ſervice, had been aſſembled early in the ſummer, 
and put to ſea foon after; but being long detained by con- 
trary winds, the troops began to imagine that Heaven had des 
clared againſt them, and that, notwithſtanding the pope's 
benediction, they were deſtined to deſtruction. The wind, 
however, fortunately changed on the eve of the feaſt of $t, 
Michael, the tutelar ſaint of Normandy ;z and the ſoldiers 
and their bold leaders, who had an equal contempt of real, 
and a dread of imaginary dangers, fancying they ſaw the 
hand of Providence in the cauſe of their former terrors, ſet 
out with the greateſt alacrity, and ſafely arrived at Pevenſey 
in Suſſex, where che troops quietly diſembarked, The duke 
himſelf had the misfortune to fall, as he leaped aſhore; 4 
circumſtance which, conſidering the ſuperſtition of the 
times, might have been conſtrued to his diſadvantage, but 
which he had the preſence of mind to turn in his favour, by 
calling aloud, © I have taken poſſeſhon of England!“ and 
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ſoldier, running to a neighbouring cottage, plucked ſome 
thatch, which he preſented to his general, as giving him 
ſeiſin of the kingdom **, The confidence of William and 
his followers was now ſo great, that when they heard even 
of Harold's victory over the Danes, inſtead of being diſcou- 
raged they ſeemed only to long, with more nnn for 
the arrival of the Engliſh army. 

They had not long occaſion to wait. Harold was at York 
when he received intelligence of the Norman invaſion, and 
haſtened by quick marches to meet his competitor. But on 
reviewing his forces, he found them much diminiſhed, 
though he had been reinforced with freſh troops from Lon- . 
don and other places. His victory proved his ruin. Many 
of his braveſt officers, and veteran ſoldiers, fell in the ac- 
tion; ſome retired from fatigue, and others ſecretly with- 
drew from diſcontent, bacauſe he had refuſed to diſtribute 
the Daniſh ſpoils among them : a conduct little ſuited to his 
uſual generoſity of temper, and which can only be acht- 
ed for from a deſire of eaſing his people in the war that hung 
over them from Normandy, and which he foreſaw muſt be 
attended with great expence, 

From theſe and other circumſtances, Gurth the king's 
brother, a man of bravery and conduct, began to entertain 
apprehenſions of the event; and repreſented to the king, 
That it would be better policy to prolong the war than to 
riſk a general action, as the winter was approaching, when 


the enemy would ſuffer many hardſhips, while the Engliſh, 


better ſheltered, and hecoming every day more incenſed 
againſt their invaders, would haſten from all quarters to his 
aſſiſtance, and render his army invincible ; or, if he thought 
it neceſſary to hazard a battle, he ought at leaſt not to expoſe 
his perſon, that ſome reſource might ſtill be left for the li- 
berty and independency of the kingdom. But Harold, deaf 
to all theſe arguments, rejected his brother's advice with diſ- 
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dain ; and, elated with paſt proſperity, as well as ſtimulated 
by his native courage, replied, That he would give battle in 
perſon, and convince his ſubjeQs, that he was ge: of _ 
crown which they had ſet upon his head. 

With this reſolution he drew near to the Wente 15 
had removed their camp to Haſtings. He was even ſo con- 
fident of ſucceſs, that he ſent a meſſage to the duke of Nor. 
mandy, offering him a ſum of money, if he would depart 
the kingdom without effuſion of blood; and William, not 
to be behind him in vaunting, commanded him to reſign the 
crown of England, to ſubmit their cauſe to the arbitration 
of the pope, or to fight him in ſingle combat. Harold re. 
plied, that the God of battles would ſoon be the arbiter of 
all their differences“ 1 

Both armies now impatiently expected the awful deciſion; 
but night drawing on, it was deferred till morning, During 
this interval of darkneſs and ſuſpence, the ſcene was ver 
different in the two camps : The Engliſh ſpent the night in 
riot and feaſting ; the Normans, in prayer and preparations 
for battle. As ſoon as day began to appear, the 
| duke aſſembled his principal officers, and mad: 
them a ſpeech ſuitable to the occaſion, He next divided hi 
army into three lines. The firſt conſiſted of archers and 
light-armed infantry; the ſecond was compoſed of his 
braveſt battalions, heavy armed, and ranged in cloſe order. 
The cavalry, at the head of which William placed himſelf 
formed the third line, and were ſo diſpoſed, that they 
ſtretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each wing of the 
army. He commanded the ſignal to be given; and the 
whole army, moving at once, and ſinging the celebrated 
Song of Rowland, the fabulous nephew, but renownel 
captain of Charlemagne, advanced in order of battle“. 

Harold, whoſe army was inferior to William's, in num- 
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ber as well as in diſcipline, had ſeized the advantage of a 
riſing ground; and having drawn ſome : trenches to ſecure 
his flanks, ſeemed inclined to act upon the defenſive, and 
to avoid all encounter with the Norman cavalry, to which 
kis ſtrength in horſe was very unequal. The Kentiſh men 
were placed in the. front, a poſt which they had always 
claimed as their due: the Londoners guarded the ſtandard z 
and the king, diſmounting, placed himſelf in the centre, at 
the head of his infantry, expreſſing his reſolution to conquer 
or die. The firſt attack of the Norman foot was terrible: 
their archers ſorely. nd, their adverſaries; and, as the 
Engliſh ranks were cloſe, the arrows did great execution. 
But Harold's army received the ſhock of the enemy undiſ- 

mayed; and after a furious ſtruggle, which long remained 
undecided, the Normans began to give ground. Confuſion 
was ſpreading from rank to rank; when William, who found 
kimſelf on the brink of ruin, haſtened with a ſeleQ band 
to the relief of his broken forces. His preſence reſtgred 
the battle. The Engliſh were obliged to retire in their turn; 
but the duke finding they ſtill, made a vigorous reſiſtance, 
aided by the advantage of ground, and animated by the ex- 
ample of their valiant prince, ordered his troops to make a 
haſty retreat, and allure their antagoniſts from their ſtation 
by the appearance of flight. The artifice, ſucceeded. Im- 
pelled by the enthuſiaſm of valour and the heat of aCtion, 
the troops of Harold precipitately followed the Normans 
into the plain; while William inſtructed his infantry at once 


to face about on their purſuers, and the cavalry to make an 


aſſault upon their wings. The:Engliſh were thrown into 
diſorder, and driven back with loſs. to the hill; where being 
rallied by the generalſhip of Harold, they were again able 
to maintain the combat. William tried the ſame ſtratagem 
a ſecond time, and with equal ſucceſs. Yet he {till found a 
large body of Engliſh forces that remained firm around their 
prince, and ſeemed determined to diſpute the field to the 
laſt man; when fortune decided a victory, which valour had 

left 
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left doubtful. Harold, who had fought with unſpeakable 
courage and perſonal proweſs from dawn until eve, was ſhot 
into the brains with an arrow, while bravely defending the 
royal ſtandard at the head of his guards. His two gallant 
brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, alſo were {lain ; and the Eng. 
liſh army, diſpirited by the loſs of its leaders, gave way on 
all ſides, and was one with great ſlaughter by the victo- 
rious Normans ** 

Thus, my four Philip, was gained by William as Nor⸗ 
man, afterwards ſurnamed the Conqueror, the famous bat- 
tle of Haſtings, which terminated the Anglo-Saxon mo- 
narchy in England; and which, by the heroic feats of 
valour diſplayed on both ſides, by both armies and both 
commanders, ſeemed worthy to decide the fate of a mighty 


kingdom. Fifteen thouſand of the Normans fell, and a 


much greater number of the Engliſh forces“ But we 
muſt take a view of the other nations of Europe, and alſo 
throw a glance on thoſe of Aſia and Africa, before I conſi- 
der the conſequences of this victory, and the influence of 
the revolution by which it was followed, upon the laws, go- 
vernment, and manners of England. In the mean time, 
however, it will not be improper to take a flight ſurvey af 
the ſtate of England at the Norman conqueſt. $ 


POSTSCRIPT 


NO territory of ſo ſmall an extent has ever ſo much en- 
gaged the attention of mankind, for ſo long a ſeries of ages, 
as the iſtand of Britain. From the moſt remote antiquity it 
was viſited by the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, on ac- 
count of its tin and other valuable productions. The Ro- 
mans, in the height of their power, made themſelves maſters 
of the ſouthern part of it, at a vaſt expence of blood and 


18. Gul. Malmeſ. ubi ſup. Gul. Pit, H. Hunting. R. Hoveden. M. Paris. 


Order. Vital. 
19. Gul, Gemet. chap. xxxvi. 
8 trea- 
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treaſure: and they thought the acquiſition of ſufficient im- 
portance, to preſerve their footing in this diſtant and tranſ- 
marine province for three hundred years, by maintaining in 
it a great naval and military force. The ancient Britons loſt 
their courage and their independent ſpirit under the Roman 
dominion, but received from their enlightened governors 
ſome knowledge of arts and letters. The Saxons, in 
achieving their ſanguinary conqueſt, deſtroyed every trace 
of ingenuity which the Romans had introduced into the 
iſland, without bringing along with them one peaceful art, 
with which the Britons were not better acquainted; and the 
inveterate wars between the princes of the Heptarchy aſter- 
ward obſtructed, among their people, the uſual progreſs of 
civilization. But no ſooner was England united into one 
kingdom, under Egbert, than commerce and manufactures 
began to be cultivated in a country ſo highly favoared by 
nature; abounding in the materials of induſtry, and ſur- 
rounded on three ſides by the ſea, which forms on its * 
many commodious bays and ſafe harbours **. 5 

The commerce and navigation of the A 
however, was cruelly injured by the piracy and predatory 
invaſions of the Danes : yet did England, under their go- 
vernment, contain many large trading towns, and a greater 
number of inhabitants, both in the towns and in the country, 
than could have been expeCted in ſuch a turbulent and hoſtile 


20. If the Britons had any knowledge of letters before the arrival of the 
Romans, that knowledge was cunfined chiefly if not . to their prieſts, the 
my*ecrious Druids. 

21. The principal Eoglith exports, during the a Saxon times, were 
tin, lead, wool, hides, horſes, and faves / - Theſe ſlaves conſiſted not ſale ly vf 
ſuch unhappy perſons as the laws of war, or other cauſes had reduced to the 
condition of perpetual ſervitude. The Anglo-Saxons are accuſed, by cotem- 
porary writers, of making merchandiſe even of their neareſt relations; © 2 
cuilom,” adds a reſpectable hiſtorian, who lived after the Norman conqueſt, 
which prevails in Northumberland, even in our own days.“ Gul. Malmef, 


lib. i. 
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period. London, York, Briſtol **, Exeter, and Norwich, | 


were great and populous cities; and as the labours of hu. 
bandry were chicfly performed by ſlaves or villains, who 
were excluded from military ſervice, the number of free. 
men in England, Habituated to the uſe of arms, if not great. 


er, muſt have been as great at the Norman invaſion, as in 
any former or ſubſequent period **. But let us not hene 


23. The Briſtol traders were diſtinguiſhed, even in thoſe early ages, by 
their mc*cantile ſagacity. © The people of this town,”* ſays an author of u 
doubted veracity, * were cured of a moſt odious and inveterate cuſtom 9j 
Wulfstan, (biſhop of Wincheſter at the Norman conqueſt) of buying men a 
. women in all parts of England, and exporting them for the ſake of gain. Th 
« yorny Tvomen they commonly got avith child, and carried them to market in their prep 
& nancy, that they might bring a better price! Anglia Sacra, tom. ti. 

23. Tothat exemption from ruſttc labour, which was friendly to the uſed 
arms, may alſo perhaps be aſcribed the diſfoiute manners of the Anglo-Saxon, 
Unleſs when employed in war or hunting, their whole time was ſpent in drink 
ing and feaſting. This licentious life ſeems to have much impaired the natit 
coutage of the Engliſh nation, before the Daniſh conqueſt. The wars whit 
introduced and accompanied that conqueſt, revived their martial ſpirit : ant 
under the Daniſh princes, the Anglo-Saxons appear to have emulated ther 
conquerors in all acts of prowels and valour. - But both were alike given u 
long and exceſſive drinking, in large ſocieties or clubs: and the Danes adde 
to this convivial intemperance an inordinate paſſion for women ; in which 
they ſeem to have gloried, and often gratified in a manner ſhocking to b 
manity. Violence, in love, was with them as common as in war. Yet the 
ſometimes made uſe of other means to accompliſh their purpoſe : they 4 
feed gallantry; and, by their attention to dreſs and cleanlineſs, are ſaid u 
have ſeduced many Engliſh wives. That cleanlineſs, however, by whid 
they were diſtinguiſhed, conſiſted only in combing their hair once a day, a 
waſhing themſelves once a week. Wallingford, ap. Gale, tom. i. Gul 
Malnieſ. lib. ii. Auglia Sacra, tom. ii. 

The manners of the Welſh, in this dark period, muſt have been even l 
delicate than thoſe of the Anglo-Saxons: for they thought it neceſfary, w 
find, to make a law, That none of the courtiers ſhould give the queen a birt 
or /natch any thing violently out of her Bandit, under penalty of Jorfeiting He 
Majeſty's protection. (Leg. Wall cæ, p. 1.) And if any woman brought i 
action for a rape, which was denied by the man, ſhe was ordered to take bol 
of the culprit by the offending part, with her leſt hand, and to lay the righ 
on the holy reliques; and in that poſition, to make oath of the violation 


ber per ſon - guud is per vim ſe iſto membro vitia verit. Ibid. p. 80, 
3 | con 
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conclude, That ſixty thouſand men, under an experienced 
leader, have at all times been ſufficient to overturn the con- 
ſtitution of this vigorous kingdom. William was ultimately 
indebted for his good fortune, leſs to the raſhneſs of the 
Engliſh monarch, his own conduct, or the valour of his 
troops, than to the unſettled ſtate of the ſucceſſion to the 
crown. Harold had owed his exaltation to the throne, as 
much to fear as affection; and, on his death, the Engliſh 
nobility, who had borne with impatience the ſway of an 
equal, naturally looked up to his conqueror and competitor, 
the kinſman of their ancient princes, as their ſovereign, 
their head, and centre of union. The duke of Normandy, 
at Haſtings, had triumphed over their elected king, but not 
over their hberties. Theſe they imprudently put into his 
hands (as we ſhall afterward have occaſion to ſee) in hopes 
that he would not abuſe their generoſity, when reſiſtanpe, 
and even vengeance, was in their power. 
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DE DATE RX, 


SPAIN, the Ax ARS and the Empire of ConsTANTINOPLE, durin 
the ninth, tenth, and Part of the eleventh Century, 


8 I. 


HE death of Abdurrahman, the Mooriſh king, whom 
we have ſeen reign with ſo much luſtre at Cordon, 
was followed by diſſenſions among his children, which pro- 
cured ſome relief to the Spaniſh Chriſtians.” The 
little kingdom of the Aſturiae, or of Leon and, 
Oviedo, as it was afterwards called, founded by Pelagius, ins. 
creaſed under Alphonſo III. furnamed the Great, on 20 pe 
count of his wiſdom and valour. Garcias Ximenes, deſcend; 
ed from the ancient Spaniards, had alſo founded, in 758, the 
kingdom of Navarre, which became one of the moſt con 
ſiderable Chriſtian principalities in Spain. | 
The Moors, however, ſtill poſſeſſed Portugal, Murci, 
Andaluſia, Valentia, Granada, Tortoſa, and the interior par 
of the country as far as the mountains of Caſtile and Sam 
goſſa; more than three-fourths of Spain, and the moſt fer 


A. D. 768. 


tile provinces. Among them, as in the other nations of Iu i 
rope, a crowd of too powerful nobles affected indepen ha. 
dency, and the ſovereign was obliged to contend with am 
ſubjects for dominion. This was the time to have cruſſeſ nd 


the Mahometan power; but the Spaniſh Chriſtians wen 
not more united than their enemies. Though contin 
ally at war with the Moors, they were always deſtroyiny 
each other. The reign of Alphonſo the Great was fu 

of conſpiracies and revolts : his own wife and hi 
A D. 912. 1 
two ſons were among the number of the rebel 


He reſigned his crown to Garcias the eldeſt ; he eve 
5 | gene 
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generouſiy fought under his command; and died in 912, 
with the glory of a hero, and the piety of a ſaint *, | 

Ramiro II. king of Leon and Oviedo, another Spaniſh 
hero, gained, in 938, the celebrated victory of Si- 
mancas, where the Moors are ſaid to have loſt 
fourſcore thouſand men. He had promiſed to St. James, 
in a pilgrimage to Compoſtella, That, if he was victorious, 
all his ſubjects ſnould offer annually a certain meaſure of 
wheat to the church of that ſaint. The church was enrich- 
ed, and the name of St. James became the alarm to battle 
| among the Spaniards. _ 

Men are chiefly indebted for all their heroic atchievements 
to their paſſions; hence nothing is ſo irreſiſtible as the 
valour inſpired by enthuſiaſm, while it laſts. The name of 
St. James was long terrible to the Moors, and long the com- 
panion of victory. Mahomet Almanzor, however, the cele- 
brated general, and prime miniſter of Hiſſem king of Cor- 
dova, found means, by another artifice, to turn the tide 
of ſucceſs. Seeing his troops begin to fly, in a battle 
fought on the banks of the river Ezla, he diſ- 
mounted from his horſe; ſat down in the field; 
threw his turban on the ground; and, laying his arms 
acroſs his breaſt, declared he would in that poſture meet 
is fare, ſince he was abandoned by his army. This 
tratagem had the deſired effect: his troops returned to the 

Fharge, and obtained a complete victory. The Moors be- 
me ſenſible that they could conquer in ſpite of St. James; 
ind the Chriſtians in their turn, trembled at the name of 
Almanzor. | 

That great man, who was no leſs a politician than a war- 
or, is ſaid to have vanquiſhed the Chriſtian princes in fifty 
ngagements. He took the city of Leon by aſſault; ſacked 
ompoſtella z pillaged the church of St. James, and car- 
ed the gates in triumph, on the ſhoulders of his army, to 


A. D. 938. 


A. D. 995. 


I. Ferreras. Mariana. 
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ing out among his troops, the Chriſtians conſidered that 


geous to the Chriſtians, as well as more fatal to himfelf, 


very, or in a condition little more to be envied, the ped 
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Cordova. This triumph proved his ruin. A flux break- 


diſtemper as a puniſhment infi&ted by St. James: the flame 
PRI of enthuſiaſm rekindled, and Almanzor was de- 
| feated. But what was infinitely more ' advanta- 
he was ſo much aſhamed of his. misfortune, that be 
would neither eat nor drink, and obſtinately PR of 
hunger * . 

About the beginning of the eleventh century, the race of 
Abdurrahman being extinct, the kingdom of Cordova wa 
diſmembered, by the ambition of 'a number of noblemen, 
who all uſurped the title of king. Toledo, Valentia, Se- 
ville, Saragoſſa, and almoſt all the great cities, had their in- 
dependent ſovereigns. The provinces were changed into 
kingdoms, which multiplied in the ſame manner among the 
Chriſtians; who had a king of Leon, of Navarre, of Caſtile, 
of Arragon: and Sancho, ſurnamed the Great, king of N. 
varre, was fo imprudent as to ſubdivide his do. 
minions amongſt his four ſons. Perpetual jex 
louſies, with all the crimes that accompany them, wer 
the conſequence of theſe diviſions of territory; treachery 
poiſonings, aſlaſſinations! the common weapons of 'petty 


A.D. 1034. 


neighbouring and rival princes, who have much ambitia Fo 
and ſmall means of gratifying it. Hence the hiſtory d A 
Spain becomes always leſs important, in proportion to thy 
mcreaſe of the kingdoms. One circumſtance, howen X ; 
merits our attention, both on account of its nature and . : 
ſingularity. ela 
In this dark and oppreſſive period, when the commonil * 


all over Europe were either degraded to a ſtate of actual 
of Arragon ſhared the government with their ſovereig 


2. Rod. Tole: de Reb. Hiſe. Anal. Compeliel. 
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The repreſentatives of cities and towns had a place in their 


| tisfied with this check on the royal prerogative, nor willing 


to truſt the preſervation of their liberties ſolely to their re- 
preſentatives, elected a Juſtiza, or grand judge, who was the 
ſupreme interpreter of the laws, and whoſe particular buſi- 
neſs it was to reſtrain the encroachments of the crown, 
and protect the rights of the ſubject. He was choſen 
from among the cavelleros, or ſecond order in the ſtate, an- 
ſwering to our gentlemen commoners, that he might be equal- 
ly intereſted in curbing the oppreſſive ſpirit of the nobles, 
and ſetting bounds to the ambition of the prince. His per- 
{on was ſacred, and his jurifdiction almoſt unbounded : his 
power was exerted in ſuperintending the adminiſtration of 
government, no leſs than in regulating the courſe of juſtice, 
He had a right to review all the royal proclamations and 
patents, and to declare whether they were agreeable to law, 
and ought to be carried into execution ;—and he could, by 
his ſole authority, exclude any of the king's miniſters trom 
the management of affairs, and call, them to anſwer for 
their conduct while in office. He himſelf was aniwerable 
to the Cortes alone. | 

The juſtiza had alſo the fingular privilege of receiving the 
coronation oathy in the name of the people; when, holding 
a naked ſword oppoſite to the king's heart, he repeated 
theſe remarkable words: We, who are your equals, make 
you our ſovereign, and promife obedience to your go- 
rernment, on condition that you maintain our rights 
e and liberties; if not not! And it was accordingly an 
eſtabliſhed maxim in the conſtitution of Arragon, that if the 
king ſhould violate his engagements, it was lawful for the 
pcople to depoſe him, and to elect another in his ſtead ?. 


3. Zurit. anal. de Arag. Hier, Blagca, Cemment. de Rer. Arag. 
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The EMPIRE of the ARABS. 


1 ROM the Arabs in Spain, we paſs ace to tho 
of Aſia, and the neighbouring continent of Africa. The 
great empire of the Arabs, as well as its branches, had 
experienced thoſe revolutions, which war and diſcord na 
turally produce, and which ſooner or later overturn the bef 
founded governments. The glory of the califat was oh. 
ſcured toward the end of the ninth century. Under weit 


or wicked princes, the African governors ſhook off their alle. \ 
giance. Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, formed particulir c 
ſtates. Religious quarrels augmented thoſe of ambition, [ 
The Fattimides, a Mahometan ſect, flamed with all the fur Y 

AD. 65 of fanaticiſm. They founded an empire in Egypt, 

from which they expelled the race of Abbas; "and 

Cairo, the capital of that empire, became the ſeat of a neu 
calif, and a flouriſhing city of commerce. a1 
Another fanatical ſect, perſuaded that the abuſes intro C 
duced into the religion of Mahomet required reformation, IN 
delivered themſelves up to the tranſports of enthufiaſm, i '0 
acquired ſtrength by being perſecuted. They revolted, ar 
tained ſeveral victories, and ſeized the provinces on the weſt ſr 
ern coaſt of Africa, which form the preſent kingdom of T 
Morocco; where their chief, like the other califs, uniting "* 
the royalty with the prieſthood, governed his new empin =" 
under the name of Miramoulin, or Commander of t. 
Faithful, a title implying his claim to the califat. ple 
Other circumſtances conſpired to diſmember the empire | 
of the Arabs. The califs of Bagdat had received into thei * 
armies a body of Turks, or 'Turcomans, a Tartar tribe, en 
Theſe auxiliaries, on account of their valour, were ſoot hin 
employed as the royal guard, and ſubjected thoſe whom they hea 
were aired to protect. They took advantage of the ci the 
wars raiſed againſt the califat, to make themſelves lords d - 
Aſia ; they ſtript the califs, by degrees, of the ſovereigntj 5. 


but 
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but permitted them to retain the pontificate, which they re- 
rered ; prudently ſubmitting themſelves to the religion of the 
country, and WY to the prieſt while they deſpoiled the 
king“. 

A variety of ſovereigns ſprung up 1 the name of Sul- 
tans, who were inveſted with their dominions by the califs, 
but took care to leave them very little authority; ſo that 
the ſucceſſors of Mahomet found themſelves, towards the 
middle of the eleventh century, in much the ſame ſituation 
with thoſe of St. Peter under the firſt German emperors ; 
or with the kings of Europe about the ſame time, whoſe 
power- declined in proportion to the increaſe of their 
vallals. 


The EMPIRE of CONSTANTINOPLE. 


WHILE the empire of the Arabs was thus overturned, 
and that of Charlemagne falling to pieces, the empire of 
Conſtantinople, to borrow a fimile from V oltaire, ſtill ſtood 
like a large tree, vigorous though old, ſtript of its branches, 
ſome of its roots, and buffeted on every fide by ſtorms 
and tempeſts. Though much circumſcribed on the eaſtern 
ſrontier, it yet extended over all Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, 
Theflaly, Thrace, Illyricum : it was contracted indeed, but 
not diſmembered; often changing its emperors, but always 
united under the perſon who ſwayed the ſceptre. How un- 
worthy, in general, of the imperial dignity ! and what a _ 
ple had they to govern ! 

Nicephorus, whom we have ſeen dethrone Sn was an 
execrable tyrant. The Saracens robbed him of the ifle of 
Cyprus; and the Bulgarians, the ſcourge of Thrace, took 
him priſoner, after having cut off his army, be- 
headed him, and threw his body to the beaſts of 
the field, while they made a drinking-cup of his ſkull *, 


A. D. 871. 


4. Leunclav. Annal. Turcici, Georg. Elmacin, Hiſlor. Saracenica. 


5. Theophan, 
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Stauracus, the ſon of Nicephorus, rendered himſelf ſo | 
odious in the beginning of his reign, that he was abandoned 
by his people, and obliged to- become a monk, | 

Michael Rangabus refuſed to make peace with the Bul. 
garrans, becauſe a monk declared, that he could not, in con- 
ſcience, deliver up the deſerters. In conſequence of this 
refuſal, the Greeks were defeated by the Bulgariahs : the 
emperor betook himſelf to flight; and the officers, incenſe 
at his behaviour, proclaimed Leo the Armenian. 

Leo attempted to aſſaſſinate the king of the Bulgarian 
who, in revenge, pillaged the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, 
The emperor could conceive nothing more effectual to fare 
the ſtate than the extirpation of idolatry ; that is to ſay, the 

abolition of images. He accordingly commanded a new per- 
ſecution; and eight hundred and twenty perſons were mak. 


ſacred in one church. N | 

Michael the Stammerer, the ſucceſſor of Leo, at firſ 
tolerated the worlhip of images. But he afterwards changed c 
his ſyſtem ;| he perſecuted thoſe whom he had formerly R 
protected; and would even have had the ſabbath obſerved, ü 


and the paſſover celebrated in the manner of the Jews, The 
Saracens took advantage of his weakneſs to make themſelves 
maſters of the ifle of Crete, now Candia : they 
alſo conquered almoſt all Sicily, and ravaged Apu- 
lia and Catabria ©, | „„ 
During the reign of Theophilus, though more e worthy of 
the imperial throne, the perſecution was redoubled, and the 
Saracens extended their conqueſts. But after his death, the 
empreſs Theodora, governing during tlie minority of M. 
chael III. re-eſtabliſhed the worſhip of images, as Irene 
had ſormerly done. Afterward, defirous to convert the 
Manicheans by terror, ſhe cauſed them to be deſtroyed in 
thouſands. Thoſe who eſcaped went over to the Bulge 
rians, and the empire was obliged to contend with its ow 


A. D. $23. 


6. Cerden, | 
ſub; ets. 
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ſubjects. Michael confined Theodora in a convent; and 
de! ivering himſelf up to all manner of crimes, carried his i im- 
piety ſo far, as to ſport with the eecleſiaſtical cere- 
monies. He was aſſaſſinated by Baſil, whom he 
had aſſociated in the empire, and W would have 
depoſed. 

Halil, originally a beggar, now found himſelf emperor. 
He is celebrated for his juſtice and humanity; but he wag 
2 dupe to the patriarch, Photius, whom he favoured with 
his confidence, even after he had exiled him. His reign 
is the æra of the grand ſchiſm, which for ever divided the 
Greek and Latin churches. 

This ſchifm, which took its riſe from a „ between 
the primates of the Eaſt and Weſt, was brought to a criſis 
by the converſion of the Bulgarians. As Bulgaria had for- 
merly belonged to the Eaſtern empire, it was diſputed, 
whether the new Chriſtians ought to be ſubject to the pope, 
or to the patriarch of Conftantinople. A variety of other 
reaſons was aſſigned for the ſquabble that followed ; but 
this is the true one, and the only one which it is neceſſary 
for you to know. The council of Conſtantinople 
cave judgment in favour of the patriarch ; but 
the pope's legates proteſted againſt the decifion. New 
circumſtances widened the breach. The two primates EX 
communicated each other; and although the quarrel was 
tometimes moderated by the mediation of the emperors, it 
was never made up. The ſchiſm continued. 

The Sarcens took Syracuſe, while Baſil was employed in 
ſcunding a church; and his ſon Leo compoſed ſermons, 
white the empire was ravaged on all ſides. Leo, how- 
ever, is ſtyled the Philoſopher z becauſe he loved learning, 
ind favoured learned men, not from We an Alfred or a 
Marcus Aurelius. 


Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
6 Leo 


A. P. 867. 


A. D. 879. 
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Leo, merits the eulogies beſtowed on him, as a protector | 


of the ſciences, which he himſeif cultivated with 
ſucceſs. Men of the firſt rank taught philoſo- 
phy, geometry, and rhetoric, at Conſtantinople, during his 
reign, which commenced in 912, and ended in 
959. But the affairs of the empire were not con- 
ducted better than formerly. 

They were {till worſe conducted under Romanus, Wb: fon 
of Conſtantine, who poiſoned his father, and was the tyrant 
of his people. | 

Nicephorus/ Phocas had the honour of vanquiſhing the 
Saracens, and of recovering from them Crete, Antioch, and 
other places. His avarice and tyranny, however, 
made him deteſted: his own wife joined in a 
conſpiracy againſt him ; and he was murdered in bed. 

John Zimiſces, one of the aſſaſſins, ſeized the empire, and 
delivered it from the Roſh, or Ruſſians, whom he 
defeated in ſeveral engagements. This brave 
prince was poiſoned by the eunuch Baſil, his chamberlain; 
who, notwithſtanding, preſerved his credit under 
Baſil II. grandſon of Conſtantine Porphyroge- 


A. D. 912. 


A D. 959. 


A. D. 961. 


A. D. 969. 


A. D. 975. 


nitus. | 
Baſil was a warrior, but a barbarous one. Having van- 
quiſhed the Bulgarians, he cauſed the eyes of five thouſand 
priſoners to, be put out. His ſubjects, loaded with taxes, 
eould not enjoy his triumphs. He fought for himſelf, not 
for them. His death was followed by a train 
of the blackeſt crimes of which we have any 
example in hiſtory. 

The princeſs Zoe, daughter of Conſtantine, the brother 
ond colleague of Baſil, had eſpouſed Romanus Argyropulus, 
who was proclaimed emperor. Zoe afterwards 
became enamoured of Michael Paphlagonotus, 
a man of low birth. She poifoned her huſband, in order 
to give the throne to her lover; but the poiſon not operat- 

ing 


A. D. 1024. 


A. D. 1028. 


rel 
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ing quick enough, ſhe cauſed Argyropulus to be drowned 
in a bath. The patriarch of Conſtantinople at 

: : : A. D. 1034- 
firſt ſcrupled to marry the empreſs to Michael. 7 
But a ſum of money quieted his confcience, and the impe- 
rial crown followed the ſanction of the church. 

The emperor Paphlagonotus, a prey to diſeaſes and re- 
morſe, died in the habit of a monk; and Zoe 
gave the empire and her hand to Michael Cala- 
phates, the ſon of a caulker, or cobler of ſhips, by a ſiſter of 
the other Michael, hoping that he would be the ſlave of her 
will. But the new emperor, jealous of his power, put her 
in confinement.  'The people revolted : they releaſed the 
empreſs and her ſiſter Theodora, and an out the eyes of 
Calaphates. | 

The two ſiſters reigned together a year, and hd 
themſelves only about trifles. The people would 
have a prince; and Zoe, at laſt, married Con- 
ſtantine Monomachus, one of her ancient lovers, who was 
crowned. This upſtart emperor neg:eted his wife for a 
young miſtreſs. The Greeks incenſed at his conduct, ſeiz- 
ed him in a proceſſion, and declared they wouid only obey 
two empreſſes. He would have been cut in pieces, if the 
princefles had not interpoſed. 

Monomachus augmented the miſeries of the empire by 
his rapacity. The frontier provinces had been exempted 
from taxes, on condition that they ſhould defend them - 
ſelves againſt the Barbarians. Ihe emperor pretended that 
he would defend them, and made them pay like the reſt of 
the empire“: but they were poorly defended, notwithſtand- 


A. D. dens 


A. D. 1042. 


ing the taxes. 
Theſe particulars will be ſuſſicient to enable you to judge 
of the ſtate of Conſtantinople. If at any time we find an 


able and warlike prince there, we always find the ſame 


Keigning ſpirit of ſuperſtition and rebellion. Ifaac Com- 


7. Ibid. See alſo Curpolatus and Leo Grammaticus, 
: nenus, 
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menus, one of the beſt Greek emperors, proclaimed in 103), 


made himſelf hated by the monks, becauſe he applied to: the 
public exigencies the ſuperflux of their wealth. Lamed by 
a fall from his horſe, he gave himſelf up to 
. devotion ; reſigned his crown in fayour of Con- 
ſtantine Ducas, and took the habit of a monk. | 

| Ducas, too much a friend to peace, abandoned the pro- 
vinces to the ravages of the Turks. He made his three 
ſons emperors, and left the regency to their mother Eu- 
doxia, exaCting from her a promiſe that ſhe would never 
marry : and \this promiſe he obliged her to confirm in writ- 
ing. Eudoxia, however, ſoon reſolved to marry Romanuz 
Diogenes, whom ſhe had condemned to die, but whoſe fine 
perſon ſubdued her heart. Her promiſe, depoſited in the 
hands of the patriarch, now gave her much uneaſineſs. 
In order to recover it, ſhe artfully pretended to have fix- 
ed her choice on the patriarch's kinſman. This amorous 
deceit had the deſired effect. The writing was reſtored; 
and the empreſs, abſolved from her promiſe of 
widowhood, did not fail to take advantage of her 
releaſe. She EY married Romanus, and procured 
him the empire *. | 
Could ignorant ſavages have ated more abſurdly?. or 
ruffians amenable to public juſtice more atrociouſly ?—Yet 
the Greeks were ſtill the moſt learned and poliſhed people 
in Europe; and Conſtantinople, notwithſtanding all its mis- 
fortunes, its revolutions, and crimes, having never felt the 
deſtructive rage of the Barbarians, continued to be the largeſ 
and molt beautiful European city, after the fall of Rome, 
and the only one where any image of ancient manners or in- 


A. D. 1059. 


A. D. 1068. 


genuity remained. 

Thus, my dear Philip, we rapidly traverſe the wilds of 
hiſtory ; where the objects are often confuſed, rude, and un- 
intereſting. But it is neceſſary to travel theſe firſt ſtages, in 


8. Anna Comnena. Nicctas. 


order 


der 
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order to arrive at more cultivated fields. We ſhall ſoon 
meet with a new ſet of objects equally intereſting and im- 
portant: and then more leiſure and attention will be re- 
quired, In the mean time we mult take a review of paſt 
ages. 


— 


LET TE R XXE 


Progreſs of Society in Europe, from the Settlement of the Modern 
Nations, to the Middle of the Ekwventh Century. 


HAVE already given you in a particular Letter, an 

account of the Syſtem of Policy and Legiſlation eſta- 
bliſhed by the Barbarians, or northern invaders, on their firſt 
ſettlement in the provinces of the Roman empire: and I 
have endeavoured, in the courſe of my general narration, 
to mark the progreſs of ſociety, as it regards religion, laws, 
government, manners, and literature. But as the hiſtory of 
the human mind is of infinitely more importance than the 
detail of events, this Letter, my dear Philip, ſhall be en- 
tirely devoted to ſuch circumſtances as tend more particu- 
larly to throw light upon that ſubject. I ſhall alſo. purſue 
the ſame method, at different intervals, during the ſubſe- 
quent part of your hiſtorical ſtudies. 

Though the northern invaders wanted taſte to value the 
Roman arts, laws, or literature, they generally embraced the 
religion of the conquered people. And the mild and bene- 
volent ſpirit of Chriſtianity would doubtleſs have ſoftened 
their ſavage manners, had not their minds been already in- 
fected by a barbarous ſuperſtition z which mingling itſelf 
with the Chriſtian principles. and ceremonies, produced 
tat abſurd mixture of violence, deyotion, and folly, which 


I, Letter II, 


has 
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has ſo long diſgraced the Romiſh church, and which formed 

the character of the middle ages. The clergy were gainerz, 
but Chriſtianity was a loſer, by the converſion of the Barba. 

rians. They rather changed the object than the mY of 

their religion. 

The Druids among the Gauls and Britons, the Prief 
among the ancient Germans, and among all the nations of 
Scandinavia, poſſeſſed an abſolute dominion over the minds 
of men. Theſe people, after embracing Chriſtianity, retain- 
ed their veneration for the prieſthood. And unhappily the 
clergy of thoſe times had neither virtue enough to preſerye 
them from abuſing, nor knowledge ſufficient to enable them 
to make a proper uſe of their power. They blindly favour: 
ed the ſuperſtitious homage : and ſuch of the Barbarians as 
entered into holy Sides; carried their ignorance and _ 
original prejudices along with them. | | 
The Chriſtian emperors of Rome and Conſtantinople b had 
enriched the church: they had laviſhed on it privileges and t 
immunities; and theſe ſeducing advantages had but too 
much contributed to a relaxation, of diſcipline, and the in- 
troduction of diſorders, more or leſs hurtful, which had al. 


tered the ſpirit of the goſpel. Under the dominion of the p 
Barbarians the degeneracy increaſed, till the pure principles t 
of Chriſtianity were loſt in a groſs ſuperſtition z which, p 
inſtead of aſpiring to virtuous ſanctity, the only ſacrifice that th 
can render a rational being acceptable to the great Author ar 
of order and excellence endeavoured to conciliate the favour ro 
of God by the ſame means that ſatisfied · the juſtice of men, m: 
or by thoſe cmployed to appeaſe their fabulous deities * ſy 
As the puniſhments due for civil crimes, among the north- the 
ern conquerors, might be bought off by money, they at- he: 
tempred, in like manner, to bribe Heaven, by benefaCtions the 
to the church, in order to ſupercede all future inqueſt. And Bl © 
the more they gave themſelves up to their brutal paſſions, * 
die 


2. Moſheim, 7777. Eccles. vol. . ii. 
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to rapine, and to violence, the more profuſe they were in 
this ſpecies of good works. They ſeem to have believed, 
ſays the Abbe de Mably, that avarice was the firſt attribute 
of the divinity, and that the ſaints made a traffic of their 
influence and protection. Hence the bon mot of Clovis: 
« gt. Martin ſerves his friends very well; but he makes them 
« pay ſoundly for his trouble! 

“ ur treaſure is poor,” ſaid Chilperic, the IR of 
Clovis ; “ our riches are gone to the church: the biſhops 
« are the kings !”—And indeed the ſuperior clergy, who, 
by the acquiſition of lands, added the power of fortune to 
the influence of religion, were often the arbiters of king- 
doms, and diſpoſed of the crown while they regulated the 
affairs of the ſtate. There was a neceſlity of conſulting 
them, becauſe they poſſeſſed all the knowledge that then re- 
mained in Europe: they only knew any thing. The acts 
of their councils were conſidered as infallible decrees, and 
they ſpoke uſually in the name of God; but, alas! they 
were only men. 

As the intereſt of the clergy claſned with that of the 
laity, oppoſition and jealouſy produced new diſorders. The 
prieſts made uſe of artiſice againſt their powerful adverſaries: 
they invented fables to awe them into ſubmiſſion: they em- 
ployed the ſpiritual arms in defence of their temporal goods; 
they changed the mild language of charity into frightful 
anathemas : the religion of Jeſus breathed nothing but ter- 
ror. To the thunder of the church, the inſtrument of fo 
many wars and reyolutions, they joined the aſſiſtance of the 
ſword. Warlike prelates, clad in armour, combated for 
their poſſeſſions, or to uſurp thoſe of others; and, like the 
heathen prieſts, whoſe pernicious influence was founded on 
the ignorance of the people, the Chriſtian clergy ſought to 
extend their authority by confining all knowledge to their 
own order. They made a myſtery of the moſt neceſſary 
ſciences ; truth was not permitted to ſee the light, and rea- 
ſon was fettered in the cell of ſuperſtition. Many of the 

clergy 
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elergy FINE TAR! could ſcarce read, and waiting was chiefly 
confined to the cloiſters :; where a blind and intereſted de- 
votion, equally willing to deceive and to. believe; held the 
quilh, and where lying chronicles and fabulous legends were 
compoſed, which contaminated hiſtory, religion, and the 
principles and the laws of ſociety. 

Without arts, ſciences, commerce, policy, principles | 
the European nations were all as barbarous and wretched ag 
they could poihbly be, unleſs a miracle had been wrought 
for the diſgrace of humanity. Charlemagne indeed in 
France, and Alfred the Great in England, as you have had 
accaſion to ſee, endeavoured to diſpel this darkneſs, and 
tame their ſubjects to the reſtraints of law: and they were | 
fo fortunate as to ſueceed. Light and order diſtinguithed ] 
their reigns. But the ignorance and barbariſm of the age t 
were too powerful for their liberal inftitutions : the darkneſs t 
returned, after their time, more thick and heavy than for- 
merly, and ſettled over Europe, and ſociety again T_T 
into chaos. 5 pe 

"The ignorance of the Weſt was ſo profound, tiring the re 
ninth and tenth centuries, that the clergy, who alone pol 
feſſed the important ſecrets of reading and writing, became fn 
neceſſarily the arbiters and the judges of almoſt all feculat 
affairs. They comprehended within their juriſdiction, mat 
riages, contracts, wills; which they took care to involve it 
myſtery, and by which they opened to themſelves neu 
fources of wealth and power *. Every thing wore the co 
lour of religion; temporal and ſpiritual concerns were cot. 
founded : and from this unnatural mixture ſprung a tho 
ſand abuſes. The hiftory of thoſe ages forms a ſatire a 
the human foul; and on religion, if we ſhould impute toll 
the faults of its miniſters, 


8 3. Perſons who could not write made the ſign cf the croſs, in place of the! 
name, in confirmation of any legal deed. (Du Cange, Gloſſ. voc. Crux) 
Hence the phraſe „ig, inſtead of fubſcribing a paper. 
4. Du Cange, voc. Curia Chrijtian, Fleury, H. Eccleſ. tom. xix. Diſe. Preli 
«© Redcel 
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« Redeem your ſouls from deſtruCtion,” ſays St. Egidius, 
biſhop of Noyon, © while you have the means in your pow- 
« er: offer preſents and tythes to churchmen; come more 
« frequently to church; humbly implore the patronage of 
« the ſaints; for if you obſerve theſe things, you may come 
cc. with ſecurity in the day of the tribunal of the Eternal 
« Tudge, and ſay, Give us, O Lord, for we have given 
« unto thee 5 !” 

In ſeveral churches of France a feſtival was celebrated in 
commemoration of the Virgin Mary's flight into Egypt. It 
was called the Feaſt of the Aſs. A young girl richly dreſſed, 
with a child in her arms, was ſet upon an aſs ſuperbly capa- 
riſoned. The aſs was led to the altar in ſolemn proceſſion. 
High maſs was ſaid with great pomp. The aſs was taught 
to kneel at proper places; a hymn, no leſs childiſh than im- 
pious, was ſung in his praiſe : and when the ceremony was 
ended, the prieſt, inſtead of the uſual words with which he 
diſmiſſed the people, brayed three times like an aſs z and the 
_— inſtead of the uſual reſponſe, brayed three' times in 
return © 

a began to revive in the eleventh century, bait made 
{mall progreſs till toward its cloſe. A ſcientifical jargon, a 
falſe logic, employed about words, without conveying any 
idea of things, compoſed the learning of thoſe times. It 
onſounded all things, in endeavouring to analyſe every 
ting. As the new ſcholars were moſtly clergymen, theo- 
ogical matters chiefly engaged their attention; and as they 
neither knew hiſtory, philoſophy, nor criticiſm, their la- 
bours were as futile as their enquiries, which were equally 
iſpraceful to reaſon and religion. The conception of the 
leſſed Virgin, and the digeſtion of 1 euchariſt, were two 
the principal objects of their ſpeculation: and out of the 
aſt a third aroſe; which was, to know whether it was 
vided again?! 


5. D Specileg. Vet. Kript vol. it 6. Du Cange, voc. Feſfum. 
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The diſorders of government and manners kept pace, 3 
they always will, with thoſe of religion and learning. 'Theſe 
diſorders feem to. have attained their utmoſt height about 
the middle of the tenth century. Then the feudal policy, 
the defects of which I have pointed out *, was become uni- 
verſal. The dukes or governots of provinces, the marquiſes 
employed to guard the marches, and even the counts intrull- 
ed with the adminiſtration of juſtice, all originally officers 
of the crown, had made themſelves maſters of their duchies, 
marquifates, and counties. The king indeed, as ſuperior 
lord, ſtill received homage from them for thoſe lands which 
they held of the crown; and which, in default of heirs, 
returned to the royal domain, He had a right of calling 
them out to war, of judging them in his court by their al. 
ſembled peers, and of confifcating their eſtates in caſe of 
rebellion z*but, in all other refpeCts, they themfelves enjoy: 
ed the rights of royalty. They had their ſub-vaſſals, or 
ſubjects: they made laws, held courts, coined money it 


their own name, and leyied war againit their private ene- . 
mies“. | | 1 , 
The moſt frightful diſorders aroſe from this ſtate of fer- a 
dal anarchy. Force decided all things. Europe was one f 
great field of battle; where the weak {truggled for freedom, 3 

and the ſtrong for dominion. Tbe king was without powey 
and the nobles without principle: they were tyrants at bY 
home, and robbers abroad. Nothing remained to be 4 EY 
check upon ſerocity and violence. The Scythiaus in thelt a 
deſerts could not be leſs indebted to the laws of ſociety © 
than the Europeans duting the period under review. Tt - 
| 1 


people, the moſt numerous as well as the moſt uſeful clab 
in the community, were either actual flaves, or expoſcd © 
ſo many miſeries, ariſing from pillage and oppreſſion, to ons 
or other of which they were a continual prey, and: often it 
both, that many of them made a voluntary ſurrender of thei 
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| liberty for bread and protection . What muſt have beeti 
the ſtate of that government where lavery was a eligible 
condition! 

But, boufbrmable to the oblervation of the phil oſophic 
Hume, there is a point of depteſſion as well as of exalta- 
tion, beyond which human affairs ſeldom paſs, and from 
which they naturally return in 4 contrary progreſs. This 
utmoſt point of decline ſociety ſeems to have attained in 
Europe; as I have already ſaid, about the middle of the tenth 
century; when the diſorders of the feudal govertinient, to- 
gether with the corruption of taſte and manners conſequent 
npon theſe; were arrived at their greateſt exceſs. Accord- 
ingly from tHat æra, we can trace a ſucceſſion of cauſes and 
erents, which, with different degrees of influence, contri- 
buted to aboliſh anarchy and e and inttoduce order 
and politeneſs. 

Among the firſt of theſe cauſes we muſt rank Chivalry; 
which, as the elegant and inquiſitive Dr. Robertſon remarks, 
though commonly conſidered as a wild inſtitution, the reſult 
of caprice and the ſource of extrafagance, aroſe naturally 
from the ſtate of ſociety in thoſe times, and had a very ſeri- 
ous effect in refining the manners of the European nations. 

The feudal ſtate; as has been obſerved, was a ſtate of per- 
petual war, tapine, and anarchy. The weak and unarmed 
were expoſed every moment to infults or injuries. The 
power of the ſovereign was too lithited to prevent theſe 
wrongs, and the legiſlative authority too feeble to redreſs 
them. There was ſcarce iny ſhelter from violence and op- 
preſſion, except what the valour and gefieroſity of private 
perſons afforded: and the arm of the brave was the only 
ribunal to which the helpleſs could appeal for juſtice. The 
rader could no longer travel in ſafety, or bring unmoleſted 
is commodities to market. Every poſſeſſor of a caſtle pil- 
wed them, or laid them under * 3 and many not 


10. Marculfus, lib. ii, cap. 8, - 
Us | only 
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only plundered the merchants, but carried off all the women 


that fell in their way. Slight inconveniencies may be over. 


looked or endured, but when abuſes grow to a certain height, 
the ſociety muſt reform or go to ruin. It becomes the buſi. 
neſs of all to diſcover, and to apply ſuch remedies as will 
moſt effectually remove the prevailing diſorders. Humanity 
ſprung from the boſom of violence, and relief from the 
hand of rapacity. Thoſe licentious and tyrannic nobles, 
who had been guilty of every ſpecies of outrage and every 
mode of oppreſſion ; who, equally unjuſt, unfeeling, and 
ſuperſtitious, had made pilgrimages, and had pillaged ! who 
had maſſacred, and done penance ! touched at laſt with a 
fenſe of natural equity, and ſwayed by the conviction of a 
common intereſt, formed aſſociations for the redreſs of pri- 
vate wrongs, and the preſervation of public ſafety **. 80 
honourable was the origin of an inſtitution an repre. 
ſented as whimſical. - py - 

The young warrior among the ancient Germans, as well 
as among the modern knights, was armed, for the firſt time, 
with certain ceremonies proper to inſpire martial ardour: 
but chivalry, conſidered as a civil and military inſtitution, is 
as late as the eleventh century. The previous diſcipline and 
ſolemnities of initiation were many and fingular. The no- 
vice in chivalry was educated in the houſe of ſome knight, 
commonly a perſon of high rank, whom he ſerved firſt in 
the character of page, and afterwards of ſquire: nor was 
he admitted to the ſupreme honour of knighthood, until he 
had given many ſtriking proofs of his valour and addreſs 
The ceremony of initiation was very ſolemn. Severe faſt- 
ings, and nights ſpent, in a church or chapel, in prayer; 
confeſſion of ſins, and the receiving of the ſacraments with 
devotion ; bathing, and putting on white robes, as emblems 
of that purity of manners required by the laws of chivalry, 
were neceſſary preparations for this ceremony. 


11. Mem. fer 1 erben Chevalrie, par M. de la Carne de St. Palaye. 
| When 
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When the candidate for knighthood had gone through all 
theſe, and other introductory formalities, he fell at the feet 
of the perſon from whom he expected that honour, and on 
his knees delivered to him his ſword. After anſwering ſuit- 
able queſtions, the uſual oath was adminiſtered to him; 
namely, to ſerve his prince, defend the faith, protect the 
perſons and reputations of virtuous ladies, and to reſcue, at 
the hazard of his liſe, widows, orphans, and all unhappy 
perſons groaning under injuſtice or oppreſſion. Then the 
knights and ladies, who aſſiſted at the ceremony; adorned 
the candidate with the armour and enſigns of chivalry ; be- 
ginning with putting on the ſpurs, and ending with girding 
him with the ſword. Seeing him thus accoutred, the king 
or nobleman, who was to confer the honour of knighthood, 
gave him the accolade, or dubbing, by three gentle ſtrokes 
with the flat part of his ſword on the ſhoulder, or with the 
palm of his hand on the neck, ſaying, „In the name of 
« God, St. Michael, and St. George, I make thee ca 
« be thou loyal, brave, and hardy.“ 

Valour, humanity, courteſy, juſtice, honour, were the 
characteriſtics of chivalry : and to theſe were added reli- 
gion; which, by infuſing a large portion of enthuſiaſtic zeal, 
carried them all to a romantic exceſs, wonderfully ſuited to 
the genius of the age, and productive of the greateſt and 
oſt permanent effects both upon policy and manners. War 
vas carried on with leſs ferocity, when humanity, no leſs 
han courage, came to be deemed the ornament of knight- 
ood, and knighthood a diſtinction ſuperior to royalty, and 
al- n honour which princes were proud to receive from the 
er; Nands of private gentlemen; more gentle and poliſhed man- 
rich ers were introduced, when courteſy was recommended as 
ems Ie moſt amiable of knightly virtues, and every knight de- 
ur ted himſelf to the ſervice of ſome lady; and violence and 

ppretion decreaſe when it was accounted meritorious to 


NM 12. Id. ibid. | 
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check and to puniſh them. A ſcrupulous adherence tg | 
truth, with the moſt religiqus attention to fulfil every eu. 
gagement, byt particularly thoſe between the ſexes, as more 
eaſily violated, became the diſtinguiſhing character of 
gentleman ; becauſe chiyalry was regarded as the ſchool d 
hanour, and jnculcated the moſt delicate ſenſibility with re. 
ſpect to that point. And valour, ſeconded hy ſo many 
motives of love, religion, and virtue, became neun u- 
reſiſtible. vr 
That the ſpirit of chivahey often roſe to an n 
height, and had ſometimes a pernicious tendency, mu 
however be allowed. In Spain, under the influence of; 
romantic gallantry, it gave birth to a ſeries of wild adven- 
tures, which have been deſervedly ridiculed : in the train d 
Norman ambition, it extinguiſhed the liberties af England 
and deluged Italy in blood; and we ſhall ſoon ſee it, at the 
call of ſuperſtition, and as the engine of papal power, de: 
ſolate Aſia under the hanner of the croſs. But theſe vis 
lences, reſulting from accidental cirgumſtances, ought na 
to be conſidered as arguments againſt an inſtitution laudabl | 
in icſelf, and nęceſſary at the time of its eſtabliſhment. And 


[ 
they who pretend to deſpiſe it, the advocates of ancient bat J 
bariſm and ancient ruſticity, aught to remember, That chi t 
| ricity, aug 
valry not only firſt taught mankind ta carry the civilities d J 
peace into the operations of war, and to mingle politenc BF a 
| | t 
13. This ſentiment became reciprocal. Even a princeſs, ſays Tirant ti 
Blanc, declares, That ſhe ſubmits to loſe all right to the beneſits of chivalry 80 
and conſents that never any knight ſhall take arms in her defence, if ſhe ker K 
not the promiſe of marriage, which ſhe has given to the knight who adore t 
her. And à young gentlewoman, whoſe defence was under taken by Gera 
de Nevers, beholding the ardour with which he engaged in jt, took off h Pit 
glove, we are told, and delivered it to him, ſaying, „Sir, my perſon, thi 
« life, my lands, and my honour, I deſpoſit i in the care of God and you; r . 
K ing for ſuch aſſiſtance and grace, that I may be delivered out of this prti 
(M. de la Curne de St. Palaye, ubi ſup.) Many fimilar examples might be r Pre 


duced of this mutual confidence, the baſis of that elegant intercourſe betwer 
the ſexes, which ſo remarkably diſtiuguiſhes modern from ancient mann 
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with the uſe of the ſword, but rouſed the human foul from 
its lethargy ; invigorating the human character, even while 
it ſoftened it, and produced exploits whick antiquity cannot 
parallel. Nor ought they to forget, That it gave variety 
and elegance, and communicated an increaſe of pleaſure, to 
the intereourſe of liſe, by making woman a more eſſential 
part of ſociety; and is therefore entitled to our gratitude, 
though the point of honour, and the refinements in gallantry, 
its more doubtful effets, ſhould be excluded from the im- 
provements in modern manners. | 

But the heneficial effects of chivalry were ſtrongly coun- 
teracted by other inſtitutions of a lefs ſocial kind. Some 
perſons ot both ſexes, of molt religions and molt countries, 
have in all ages ſecluded themſelves from the world; in or- 
der to acquire a reputation for ſuperior ſanctity, or to in- 
dulge a melancholy turn of mind, affecting to hold converſe 
only with the Divinity. The number of theſe ſolitary de- 
votees, however, in ancient times, was few; aud the ſpirit 
of religious ſecluſion, among the heathens, was confined 
chiefly to high ſouthern latitudes, where the heat of the cli- 
mate favours the indolence of the cloiſter. But the caſe 
has been very different in more modern ages: for although 
the monaſtie life had its origin among the Chriſtians in 
Egypt, Syria, and Paleſtine, it rapidly ſpread not only over 
all Aſia and Africa but alſo over Europe, and penetrated to 
the moſt remote corners of the North and Weſt, almoſt at 
the ſame time that it reached the extremities of the Eaſt and 
Bouth; to the great hurt of population and induſtry; and 
the obſtruction of the natural progreſs of ſociety 2*, 

Nor were theſe the only conſequenees of the paſſion for 
pious ſolitude, As all who put on the religious habit, after 
the monaſtic ſyſtem was completely formed, took a vow 
6f perpetual chaſtity, the commerce of the ſexes was re- 
preſented by thoſe holy viſionaries as inconſiſtent with Chriſ- 


14. Mgſhcim, Hif. Eccleſ. vol. i. ii. gt Au, cit. in loc, 
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tian purity; and the whole body of the clergy, in order to | 
preſerve their influence with the people, found themſelyes 
under the neceſſity of profeſling a life of celibacy. This 
condeſcenſion, which was juſtly conſidered as a triumph by 
the monks, increaſed their importance, and augmented the 
number of their ſraternities. Nothing was eſteemed ſo 
meritorious, during the pericd under review, as the build. 
ing and endowing of monaſteries. And multitudes of men 
and women of all conditions, but eſpecially of the higher 
ranks, conſidering the pleaſures of ſociety as ſeducers to the 
pit of deſtruction, and turning with horror from ſenſual 
delight, retired to mountains and deſerts, or crowded into 
cloiſters ; where, under the notion of mortifying the body 
and ſhutting all the ayenues of the ſoul againſt the allure, 
ments of external objects, they affected an auſterity that 
gained them univerſal veneration, and threw a cloud over 
the manners of the Chriſtian world 18. | 

The extravagance to which both ſexes are ſaid to have 
carried that auſterity, during the firſt fervours of monaſtic 
zcal, ſeems altogether incredible to cool reaſon, unenlight- 
encd by philoſophy. In attemptigg to ſtrip human nature 
of everv amiable and ornamental quality, in order to hum- 
ble pride, and repreſs the approaches of looſe deſire; or, in 
their own phraſe, © to deliver the cœleſtial ſpirit from the 
te gondage of fle/h and bl:od,” they in a manner diveſted 
themſelves of the human character. They not only lived 
among wild beaſts, but after the manner of thoſe ſavage 
animals; they ran naked through the lonely deſerts with ſt; 
a furious aſpect, and lodged in gloomy Caverns ; or grazed 80 
in the fields, like the COR herd, and like cattle took 
their abode in the open air “'. And ſome monks and 
holy virgins, by the habir of going naked, became ſo com- 
pletely covered with hair, as to require no other veil to mo- 


15. Id. ibid. 16 Moſheim, vol. ii. Till:mont Mem. Eccleſ. tom. viſi. 2112 
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deſty. Many choſe their rugged dwelling in the hollow fide 
or narrow cleft of ſome rock, which obliged them to ſit or 
ſtand in the moſt painful and emaciating poſture, during 
the remainder of their wretched. lives; while others, with 
no ſmall exultation, uſurped the den of ſome ferocious bro- 
ther brute, whom they affected to reſemble z and not a few, 
under the name of Stylites, or Pillar-ſaints, aſcended the 
top of ſome lofty column, where they remained for years, 
night and day, without any ſhelter from heat or cold . 
Even after religious houſes were provided for the devout 
ſolitaries of both ſexes, and endowed with ample revenues 
by the profuſe ſuperſtition of the newly converted Barba- 
rians, they attempted, in their ſeveral cells, to extinguiſh 
every ſpark of ſenſuality, by meagre faſtings, bloody flagel- 
lations, and other cruel auſterities of diſcipline, too ſhock- 
ing to bear a recital. But no ſooner did the monaſtic fury 
ſubſide, than nature began to aſſert her empire in the 
hearts of the deluded fanatics ; to tell them they had wants 
inconſiſtent with their engagements, and that, in abandon- 
ing ſociety, they had relinquiſhed the moſt eſſential requiſites 
of human happineſs. The holy ſiſters and brothers, con- 
vinced of their pious folly, endeavoured by tender familia- 
rities to conſole each other; but without violating, as they 
affirmed, their vow of chaſtity **. And although this de- 
lectable commerce was prohibited ??, as alike ſcandalous and 
dangerous, by reſembling too nearly the ways of the world, 
and provoking ſenſibilities too ſtrong for the curb of re- | 
ſtraining grace, other ſolacing practices took place in the 
convents, not more for the honour of the monaſtic life . 


17. Id. ibid. i. 18. Moſheim, ubi ſup. 

19. The ſixth general council (canon xvii.) forbids women to paſs the night 
ina male, or men in a female monaſtery. And the ſeventh general council 
(canon xx.) forbids the erecting of double, or promiſcuous monaſteries of 
both ſexes.” (Beveridge, tom. i.) On the irregular pleaſures of the monks 
zus nuns, ſee Thomaſſin, tom. iii. 20. Moſheim, vol. ii. 
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Whenever any ſer of people, by laying a conſtraint upon the | 


natural appetites, ſeek to arrive at a degree of purity incon. 
ſiſtent with the welfare of ſociety, they never fail to be 
guilty of crimes which ſociety difclaims, and nature abhors; 
- unleſs they relax the rigour of their inſtitutions, or | flide 
back, by a hlameleſs corruption, into the more but 
ſlippery paths of erring humanity. | 
The ignorance of the times however, favoured by certain 
circumſtances, continued the veneration for religious oli 
tude, notwithſtanding the licentiouſneſs of the monks, 
Many new monaſtic orders were inſtituted in the eleyenth 
century, under various rules of diſcipline; but all with 2 
view to greater regularity of manners. And monks were 
called from the lonely cell to the moſt arduous and exalted 
ſtations; to fill the papal chair, and ſupport the triple 
crown; or to diſcharge the office of prime miniſter in ſome 
-mighty kingdom, and regulate the intereſts of nations. 
Though utterly ignorant of public tranſactions, their repu- 
tation for ſuperior ſanctity, which was eaſily acquired, by 
real or affected auſterity, in ages of rapine and ſuperſtition, 
made them be thought fit to direct all things. This ghoſtly 
reputation even enabled them to trample upon the authority, 
and inſult the perſons of the princes whoſe government they 
adminiſtered; eſpecially if the lives of ſuch princes, as was 
very commonly the caſe, happened to be ſtained with any 
atrocious acts of luſt, violence, or oppreſſion. In order to 
ſtay the uplifted arm of divine juſtice, and render the Gover: 
nor of the World propitious, the king knelt at the feet of 
the monk and the miniſter | happy to commit to the fayourits 
of Heaven the ſole guidance of his ſpiritual and temporal 
concerns. And if chivalry, by awakening a ſpirit of en- 
terpriſe, 


21. Beſide the wealth and influence acquired by the monks, in conſequence 
of the ſuperſtitious ignorance of the great, who often ſhared not only their 
power but the fruits of their rapine with their pious directors, a popular 

| Epiniug 
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terpriſe, had not rouſed the human powers to deeds of va- 
lour, and revived the paſſion for the ſofter ſex, by connett- 
ing it with arms, and ſeparating it from groſs defire, Europe 
might have ſunk under the tyranny of a ſet of men, who 
pretend to renonnee the world and its affairs, and Saane. 
dom have become but one great cloiſter. b 


opinion which prevailed toward the cloſe of the tenth century, contributed i 
greatly to augment their opulence. The thouſand years, from the birth or 
death of Chriſt, mentioned by St. Jatra in the book of Revelations, wett 
ſuppoſed to be nearly accompl ſhed, and the Day of judgment at hand. 
Nultitudes of Chriſtians, therefore, anxious only for their eternal ſalvation, 
delivered over to the monaſtic orders all their lands, treafures, and other vas 
tuable effects, and repaired with precipitation to Paleſtine, where they ex. 
pected the appearaucc of Chriſt op Mount Sion. Moſheim, yul. ii. 


L E T T 2 ö 


Tic GERMAN Empire aud iis Dependencies, Roms and the Ira. 
LIAN States, under CONRAD II. and his Deſcendants of the 
Houſe of FRANCONIA. 


E now, my dear Philip, return to the great line of 
hiſtory, which I ſhall endeavour to trace as ex- 
actly as poſſible, that you may be able to keep in view the 
train of events, without which, you wil neither be able to 
reaſon diſtinctly on them yourſelf, nor to underſtand clearly 
the reaſonings of others. I ſhall therefore bring down the 
hiſtory of the German empire to the death of Henry V. 
when the quarrel between the popes and the emperors came 
fo a ſtand, before I ſpeak of the affairs of France and Eng. 
land; which, from the Norman conqueſt, became inſepar- 
ably interwoven, but had little influence for ſome centuries 
on the reſt of Europe, 
Great diſputes enſued: on the death of Henry II. about 
the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the empire; that prince, as 
you 
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you have had occaſion to ſee, dying without iſſue. The 
princes and ftates aſſembled in the open fields, between 
Mentz and Worms, no hall being ſufficient to 
hold them; and, after fix weeks encampment 
and deliberation, they elected Conrad, duke of Franconia, 
ſurnamed the Salic, becauſe he was born on the banks of 
the river Sala *. 


The Lombards . as uſual, ſoon after the dene 
of the new emperor, Conrad marched into Italy; and hay- 
ing reduced the rebels by force of arms, he went to Rome, 
where he was conſecrated and crowned by Pope John XX. 
in preſence of Canute the Great, king of Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Norway, and Rodolph III. 
king of Transjurane Burgundy. But his ſtay at Rome was 
ſhort. Scarce was the coronation over, when he was obliged 


A. D. 1024. 


A. D. 1027. 


to return to Germany, on account of ſome inſurrections raiſed 


in his abſence. He took the precaution, however, before he 
attempted to humble the inſurgents, to get his ſon Henry, 
then above twelve years of age, declared his ſucceſſor, and 
ſolemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The rebellion was 
foon after ſuppreſſed by the valour of Conrad. He defeated 
the authors of it in ſeveral engagements; in one of which, 
Erneſt, duke of Suabia, who had been put to the ban of 
the empire, was flain ?. 

The word ban originally ſignified banner, afterwards edict, 
and laſtly, a declaration of outlawry, which was intimated 
thus: We declare thy wife a widow, thy children or- 
« phans; and fend thee, in the name of the devil; to the 
ec four corners of the earth.“ This is one of the firſt ex- 
amples of that profcription. 

The emperor next turned his arms againſt the Poles, and 
afterward againſt the Huns, and obliged both to ſubſcribe to 


his own conditions. In the mean time Rodolph, king of 


Transjurane Burgundy, dying without iſſue, left his domi- 


Auna. de Emp tom. i * 2, Heiſs, lib. ii. 
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nions to Conrad. They were of ſmall extent, but n 
the ſeignioral ſuperiority over the Swiſs, the Gri- 
ſons, Provence, Franche-Compte, Savoy, Geneva, 
and Dauphine. Hence the lands on the other ſide of the 
Rhine are ſtill called the Lands of the Empire; and all the 
noblemen of thoſe cantons, who formerly held of 3 
and his predeceſſors, now hold of the emperor *. 

While Conrad II. was employed in taking ooflelLon of 
his new inheritance, the Poles revolted : and this rebellion 
was no ſooner quelled than he had occaſion to compoſe an- 
other in Italy, headed by Hubert, biſhop of Milan, whom 
he had loaded with favours. Conrad made ſo much haſte, 
that Milan was taken by ſurpriſe. The biſhop 

: A. D. 1039. 
was condemned to perpetual baniſkment ; and 
the emperor died ſoon after his return to Germany, leaving 
behind him the reputation of a juſt, Ing and magna- 
nimous prince “. 

Henry III. ſurnamed the Black, ſon of Conrad and Gi- 
ſella of Suabia, was elected in conſequence of his father's | 
recommendation, and crowned a ſecond time at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The firſt years of Henry's reign were nenalized by ſuc- 
ceſsful wars againſt Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary ; - 
which, however, produced. no memorable event. Rome 
and Italy, as uſual, were involved in confuſion, and diſtract- 
ed by factions, particularly thoſe of the Pandolphi and the 
Ptolemei. The Pandolphi had thruſt Benedict IX. a boy of 
twelve years of age, into the papacy. He was depoſed by 
Ptolemei and the people, who ſubſtituted in his place Syl- 
Vester III. This new pope was depoſed, in his turn, P 
the Pandolphi, and his rival re-eſtabliſhed. Be- 
nedict, however, finding himſelf univerſally de- 
ſpifed, voluntarily reſigned in fayour of John, archprieſt of 


A. D. — 


A. D. 2044. : 


3. Annal. de I Emp, tom i. 1. Heils, bb. 4. 
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the Roman church; but aſterwards repenting of hits _ 
tion, he wanted to refume his dignity. 

'Theſe three popes, ſupported by their ſeveral partizans, 
and living peaccably with each other, maintained themſelves 
each upon a different branch of the revenues of the Holy 
See. One reſided at St. Peter's, another at Santa Mari 
Major, and the third in the palace of the Lateran, all leading 
the moſt profligate and ſcandalous lives. A prieſt, called 
Gratian, at laſt put an end to this ſingular triumvirate. 
Partly by artifkce, partly by preſents, he prevailed upon all 
three to renounce their pretenſions to the papacy j and the 


people of Rome; out of gratitude for ſo ſignal a ſervice to 


the church, choſe him pope, under the natne of Ge. 
gory VI. 

- Henry III. took umbrage at tliis election, in which h he 
had not been conſulted, and marched with an army into Italy. 
No emperor ever exerciſed more abſolute authority in that 
country. He depoſed Gregory, as having been guilty of 
Einoity, and filled the papal chait With his own chancellor, 
Suldger or Heidiger, biſhop of Bamberg, who 
aſſumed the name of Clement II. and after- 
ward conſecrated at Rome Henry and the empreſs Agnes“. 

This ceremony being over, and the Romans having ſworn 
never to elect a pope without the approbation of the reign- 
ing emperor, Henry proceeded to Capua, whete he wis 
viſited by Drago, Rainulphus, and other Norman 
adventurers z who, having left their country, 
namely the duchy of Normandy, at different times, had 
made themſe!ves maſters of great part of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, at the expence of the Greeks and Saracens. Henry 
entered into a treaty with them; and not only ſolemnly in- 
veſted them with thoſe territories which they had ac- 
quired by conqueſt, but prevailed on the pope to ex- 


A. D. 1046. 


A. D. 12047. 


5 Muratori, Aunal. d' Eil. Moſheim, Hif. Eccleſ. vol. ii. 
communicate 
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communicate the Beneventines, who had refuſed to open 
their gates to him, and beſtowed that city and its depen- 
dencies, as ſiefſs of the empire, upon the Norman 
princes, provided they took poſieſſion by force of arms *. 
What uſe they made of the imperial favour, we ſhall after, 
wards have occaſion to ſee. At preſent the papacy claims 
all our attention. | 
The emperor was ſcarce returned to Germany, when he 
received intelligence of the death of Clement II. Clement 
was ſucceeded in the apoſtolic ſee, by Damaſus II. who alſo 
dying ſoon after his elevation, Henry nominated 
Bruno, biſhop of "Poul, to the vacant chair, This 
Bruno, who was the emperor's relation, immediately aſ- 
ſumed the pontificals z but being a modeſt and pious prelate, 
he threw them off on his journey, by the perſuaſion of Hil- 


debrand, a monk of Cluny, and went to Rome as a private 


man. „ The emperor alone,” ſaid Hildebrand, © has no 
« right to create a pope.“ He accompanied Bruno to 
Rome, and ſecretly retarded his election, that he might ar- 
rogate to himſelf the merit of obtaining it 7. The ſcheme 
ſucceeded to his wiſh. Bruno, who took the name of Leo IX. 
believing. himſelf indebted to Hildebrand for the ponti- 
ſicate, favoured him with his particular friendſhip and con- 
ſidence; and hence originated the power of this enterpriſing 
monk, of obſcure birth but boundleſs ambition, who ſo long 
governed Rome, and whoſe zeal for the exaltation of the 
church occaſioned ſo many troubles to Europe. 

Leo, ſoon after his elevation, waited on the emperor at 
Worms, to crave aſſiſtance againſt the Norman princes, who 
were become the terror of Italy, and treated their ſubjects 
with great ſeverity, Henry furniſhed the pope with an 
army; at the head of which his Holineſs marched againſt 


6. Hift. Cong. de Norm, 7. Leo Oſtienſis, lib, ii. Dithmar, 


the 


* Greg. VII. 
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the Normans, after having excommunicated them, accom- 
panied by a great number of- biſhops and other 
eccleſiaſtics, who were all either killed or taken 
priſoners, the Germans and Italians being totally routed; 
Leo himſelf was led captive to Benevento, of which the 
Normans were now maſters, and which Henry had granted 
to the pope in exchange for the fief of Bamberg in Ger. 
many : and the apoſtolic ſee is to this day in poſſeſſion of 
Benevento, by virtue of Henry's donation. The Norman 
chiefs, however, who had a right to that city by a prior 
grant, reſtored it, in the mean time, to the princes of Lom- 
bardy ; and the Holy Father was treated with ſo much re- 
ſpect by the conquerors, that he revoked the ſentence of ex- 
communication, and joined his ſanction to the imperial in- 


veſtiture for the lands which they held in Apulia and Cala- ti 
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bra 5 
Leo died ſoon after his releaſe; and the emperor, about in 
5 ſame time, cauſed his infant ſon, afterwards ral 
e the famous Henry IV. to be declared King of aft 


the Romans, a title ſtill in uſe for the acknowledged heir of 
the empire. Gebhard, a German biſhop, was elected pope, 
under the name of Victor II. and confirmed by the addreſs 
of Hildebrand, who waited on the emperor in perſon for 
that purpoſe, though he diſdained to conſult him before- 
hand ?. Perhaps Hildebrand would not have found this taſk 
ſo eaſy, had not Henry been involved in a war with the 
Hungarians, who prefied him hard, but whom he obliged 
at laſt to pay a large tribute, and furniſh him annually with 
a certain number of fighting men. | 

As ſoon as the emperor had finiſhed this war, and others 
to which it gave riſe, he marched into Italy to inſpect the 
conduct of his ſiſter Beatrice, widow of Boniface marquis 


8. Giannone, Hit. di Napol. 9. Leo Oſtienſis, lib. ii. Hi. Lite 
raire de la France, tom. vii. 
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of Mantua, and made her priſoner. She had married Go- 
zelo, duke of Lorrain, without the emperor's conſent: and 
contraſted her daughter Matilda, by the marquis of Man- 
tua, to Godfrey duke of Spoleto and Tuſcany, Gozelo's ſon 
by a former marriage. This formidable alliance juſtly 
alarmed Henry; he therefore attempted to dif- 
ſolve it by carrying his ſiſter into Germany, 
where he died ſoon after his return, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age, and the ſixteenth of his reign. 

This emperor, in his laſt journey to Italy, concluded an 
alliance with Contarini, doge of Venice. That republic was 
already rich and powerful, though it had only been enfran- 
chiſed in the year 998, from the tribute of a mantle of 
cloth of gold, which it formerly paid, as a mark of ſubjec- 
tion, to the emperors of Conſtantinople. Genoa was the 
rival of Venice in power and in commerce, and was already 
in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Corſica, which the Genoeſe had 
taken from the Saracens **. "Theſe two cities, which I ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion frequently to mention, ingroſſed at | 
this time almoſt all the trade of Europe. There was no city 
in France or Germany equal, in any reſpect, to either of 
hem. 

Henry IV. ſurnamed the Great, was only five years old at 
his father's death. He was immediately acknowledged em- 
eror in a diet of the princes convoked at Cologne, and the 
are of his education was committed to his mother Agnes, 
ho alſo governed the empire. She was a woman of ſpirit 
ind addreſs, and diſcharged both her public and private truſt 
rith diligence and ability. | 

Germany, during the firſt years of this reign, was harraſ- 
ed with civil wars; ſo that the empreſs Agnes, notwithſtand- 
ig her ſtrong talents, found it difficult to maintain her au- 
bority. And at length the dukes of Saxony and 
bararia, uncles of the young emperor, carried 
im off from her by ſtratagem, accuſing her of ſacrificing the 


a A. D. 1056. 


a i» CTY _2_FVv» 
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public welfare to the will of the biſhop of Augſburg, her 
miniſter and ſuppoſed gallant. Thus diveſted of the n. 
gency, ſhe fled to Rome, and there took the veil“ - 
Henry was now put under the tuition of the archbiſhop 
of Cologne and Bremen, who difcharged their trult in a vey 
oppoſite manner. "Phe ſirſt endeavoured to infpire hin 
with a love of learning and virtue, while the ſecond ſoupht 
only to acquire an aſcendancy over his paſſions, by induly. 
ing him in all the pleaſures of youth. 'Flris mqdulgence pro 
duced a habit of licentiouſneſs which he could never after- 
_ wards reſtrain, | 
Italy, in the mean time, was a prey, as ufual, to inteſtine 
diſorders. After a variety of troubles, excited on aecount d 
the pontiſicate, Nicholas II. the creature of Hildebrand, pal 
ed a famous decree, which gave riſe to many more; and ly 
which it was ordained, in a council of a hundred and this 
teen biſhops, That for the future the cardinals only ſhoulf 
elect the pope, and that the election ſhould be confirmed 
the reſt of the Roman clergy and the people: © ſaving d 
% honour,” adds he, © due to our dear fon Henry, nov 
« king; and who, if it pleaſe God, ſhall one day be empe 
© ror, according to the privilege which we have alreii en 
& conferred upon him; and faving the honour of his ſur 
& ceſſors on whom the Apoſtolic See ſhall confer the fant 
« high privilege **.” | an 
The fame pope Nicholas II. after having in vain exco ar 
municated the Norman princes, made protectors and vallagh!y ! 
of them; and they, who were feudatorres of the empire, i 
afraid of the popes than the emperors, readily did hom Dat 


11. Anal. de 1” Emp. 

12. Chronicon Farſenſe in Morat. Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. par. ii. Tot 
edict of Nicholas II. the college of cardinals owes the extenſive author 
and important privileges it ſtill enjoys. Under the name of Cardinal 
comprehends the ſeven Roman biſhops, who were conſidered as his ſul 
gans, and alfo the twenty-eight preſbyters, or pariſh prieſts, who ofHidw 
in the principal churches. Moſheim. III/. Ecclef. vol. ii. 13 
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for their lands to Nicholas, in 1859, and agreed 10 N 4 | 


them of the chutch 13. 

This mode of holding was very cottimbn in thoſe days of 
Fapacity, both for printes and private perſons, the only au- 
thority then reſpected being thit of the chürch! arid the 
Normans wiſely made uſe of it as a ſafeguard againſt the 
mperors. They gave theit lands to the church under 
he name of an offering, or oblata, and continued in poſſeſs 
jon of them on paying a flight acknoWledgmeht. Hence 
e pope's claim of ſuperiority over the kingdom of Naples 
nd Sicily. 

Robert Guiſeafdz brother of Drags; and nM the gallant 
ons of Tancred of Hauteville, received from the pope the 
aca! crown of Apulia and Calabria; and Richard; count of 
verſa, was confirmed prince of Capua, a title which he had 
ready aſſumed; The pope alſo gave the Normans a right 
d hold Sicily in the ſame manner with their other poſſeſ- 
Pos, provided they could expel the Saracens from it ** : and 
obert Guiſcard and his brother Roger made themſelves 
ly maſters of that ifland in 1061. 

Henry IV. aſſumed the reins of government at the age of 
enty-two, and began his adminiſtration with 
ſtraining the thefts, robberies; and extortions, 
ich his ſubjects of the duchy of Saxony eterciſed upon 
angers, as well as upon each other. But the Saxon prin- 
s and nobles, who were gainers by theſe abuſes; particu- 
y by the infamous praftice of impriſoning travellers, and 
king them pay for their ranſom, oppoſed the intended re- 
mation, and entered into an aſſociation againſt the empe- 
, under pretence that their liberties were in danger. In 
5 rebellious diſpoſition they were encouraged by the arro- 
ce of pope Alexander II. who at the inftigation of Hil- 
rand, his confidant and oracle, ſummoned Henry to ap- 
Ir before the tribunal of the Holy See, on account of his 


A. D. 1072. 
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looſe life, and to anſwer to the charge of having expoſed the 
inveſtiture of biſhops to ſale . 

Henry treated the pope's mandate with the contempt | t 
deſerved ;- and at the ſame time carried on war with Vigour 
againſt the Saxons, and their rebellious aſſociates, whom he 
totally routed in a bloody engagement, and mad 
himſelf maſter of all Saxony. The heads d 
the rebellion aſked pardon of the emperor in public, a 
begged to be reſtored to his favour : he genf 
rouſſy N their ſubmiſſion, and peace wy 
reſtored to Germany 

But Henry was not fuffered long to enjoy the fruits of l 
valour. A new ſtorm threatened him from Italy; wich 
afterwards fell with violence on his head, and ſhook all de 
thrones in Chriſtendom.. On the death of Alexander Il, i 


A. D. 1074. 


A. D. 1075. 


1073, Hildebrand had been elected pope, under the name 
Gregory VII. and although he had not aſked the empe 
ror's voice, he prudently waited for his confirmation, Wi Af 
he aſſumed the tiara. He obtained it by this mark of wh 
miſſion : Henry confirmed his election; and Gregory, ha by 
ing nothing ſurther to fear, pulled off the maſk, He beg 
his pontificate with excommunicating every eccleſiaſtic wii | 
ſhould receive a benefice from a layman, and every laynaMil | 
by whom ſuch benefice ſhould be conferred. This wase : 
gaging the church in an open war with the ſovereigns of 
nations. But the thunder of the Holy See was more pat I 
cularly directed againſt the emperor; and Henry, ſenſible 1 
his danger, and willing to avert it, wrote a ſubmiſſive let 2 
to Gregory, who pretended to take him into favour, aft A 
having ſeverely reprimanded him for the crimes of ſimon 
and debauchery, laid againſt him by the late pope, and! A 
which he now confeſſed himſelf guilty '7. op 

15. Leo Oſtienſis, lib. iii. Dichmar, Vit. Greg. VII. 22 

16. Heiſs, NI. de P Emp. lib. ii. 

17. Anza!, de' Emp. tom. i. Dithmar. 77. Creg. VII. 7, 
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Gregory, at the ond time, propoſed a eta, in order 
to deliver the holy ſepulchre from the hands of the Infidels; 
offering to head the Chriſtians in perſon, and deſiring Henry 
to ſerve as a volunteer under his command ** I a project ſo 
wild and extravagant, that nothing but the prevailing ſpirit 


of the times, the double enthuſiaſm of religion and valour, 


can fave the memory of 1 its author from the imputgtion of 
inſanity» | 
Gregory” s project of Jas himſelf lord of Chriftendom, 
y not only diſolying the Juriſdiction which kings and em- 
3 but alſo by ſubjecting to the papal authority all tem- 
oral princes, and rendering their dominions tributary to the 
ee of Rome, ſeems no leſs romantic; yet this he undertook, - 
nd not altogether without ſucceſs. | Solomon, king of Hun- 
gary, dethroned by his brother Geyſa, had fled to Henry for 
totection, and renewed the homage of Hungary to the em- 
ire. Gregory, who favoured Geyfa, exclaimed againſt 
his act of ſubmiſſion; and faid, in a letter to Solomon, 
You ought to know, that the kingdom of Hungary be- 
loags to the Roman church ; and learn, That you will in- 
cur the indignation of the Holy See, if you do not ac- 
knowledge that you hold your dominions of the pope, 
and not of the emperor *? | 
This preſumptuous declaration, and the negleCt it met 
ih, brought the quarrel between the empire and the 
hurch to a criſis. It was directed to Solomon, but in- 
nded for Henry. And if Gregory could not ſucceed in 
e way, he was reſolved that he ſhould in another: he 
crefore reſumed the claim of inveſtitures, for which he 
al a more plauſible pretence ; and as that diſpute and its 
ſequences merit particular attention, I ſhall be more 
:cumſtantial than uſual, 


28. Id. ibid. 
„ Guldaſt, Agologia pro Hen, TV. Thomaf. Conten, inter Imp. et Sacerdet. 
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©» 
* Ls, 


right of nominating biſhops and Baa and f giving then 
inveſtiture by the ring and crofier, This right they lad 
in common with almoſt all princes. The predeceſſors of 
Gregory VII, had been accuſtomed, on their part, to ſen 
legates to the emperors, in order to entreat their aſſiſtance; 
to obtain their confirmation, or deſire them to come and n, 
ceive the papal ſanction, but for no other purpoſe, G 
gory) hqwever, ſent two legates to ſummon Henry to appex 
beſore him as a delinquent, becauſe he ſtill continued to hy 
tow inyeſtitures, notwithſtanding the apoſtolic decree to th 
contrary z Wr That if he ſhould fall to yield obedience 


„ 72 0's 


throned. 

Incenſe at that arrogant We from one whe he coy 
ſidered as his vaſſal, Henry diſmiſſed the legates with y 
little ceremony, and conyoked an afſembly of all the 08 
man princes and dignified eccleſiaſtics at Worn 
where, after mature deliberation, they conclude 
That Gregory having uſurped the chair of St. Peter byi 
direct means, infected the church of God with many nar 
ties and abuſes, and deyiated from his duty to his ſoverey 
in ſeveral ſcadalous attempts, the emperor, by that ſypren 
authority derived from his predeceſſars, ought to diveſt h 


Ou 


of his dignity, and appoint another in his place“. a 

In conſequence of this determination, Henry ſent an an 4 
baſſador to Rome, with a formal deprivation of Gregor L 
who, in his turn, convoked a council, at which were preſ © 
a hundred and ten biſhops, who unanimouſly agreed, Ti ! 
the pope had juſt cauſe to depoſe Henry; to diſſolve the oi f 
of allegiance which the princes and ſtates had taken in! > 
favour, and to prohibit them from holding any correſpot 
ence with him on pain of excommunication. And ! , 


| ſentence was immediately fulminated againſt the emp 


20. Schilter. De Libertat. Ecclef. German, lib. iv. 
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and his adherents. © In the name of Almighty God, and 

« by your authority,” ſaid Gregory, alluding to the mem- 
pers of the council, “ I prohibit Henry, the ſon of our em- 
« peror Henry, from governing the Teutonic kingdom, and 
« Italy : I releaſe all Chriſtians from their oath of allegi- 
« ance to him; and N forbid all per! ſons from ſerving 
« or attending him as king *'.” | 

This is the firſt inſtance of a pope 's pretending to deprive. 
a ſovereign of his crown, but it was too flattering to eccle- 
fiaſtical pride to be the laſt No prelate, from the founda- 
tion of the church, had ever preſumed to uſe ſo imperious 
a language as Gregory; for although Lewis the Debonnaire 
had been depoſed by his biſhops, there was at leaſt ſome co- 
Jour for that ſtep. They condemned Lewis, in appearance, 
only to do public penance. _ 

The circular letters wrtten by this pontiff breathe the 
ſame ſpirit with his ſentence of depoſition. In theſe he 
repeatedly aſſerts, That “ biſhops are ſuperior to kings, and 
made to judge them !” —expreſſions alike artful and pre- 
ſumptuous, and calculated for bringing in all the churchmen 
of the world to his ſtandard. Gregory's purpoſe is ſaid to 
have been, to engage in the bonds of fidelity and allegiance 
to the Vicar of Chriſt, as King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
all the potentates of the earth, and to eſtabliſh at Rome an 
annual aſſembly of biſhops, by whom the conteſts that might 
ariſe between kingdoms and ſovereign ſtates were to be de- 
cided ; the rights and pretenſions of princes to be examined, 
and the fate-of nations and empires to be determined ?. 

The haughty pontiff knew well what conſequences would 
follow the thunder of the church. The German biſhops 
came immediately over to his party, and drew along with 
them many of the nobles : the brand of civil war till lay 
ſmouldering, and a bull properly directed was ſufficient-to 
ſet it in a blaze, The Saxons, Henry's old enemies, made 


21. Dithmar. Hit. Bell. inter Imp. et Sucerdut. 
28 Mulheim. Hi 25 Eccleſ. vol. ii. par, ii, cent, xi. et Au, cit. in loc. 
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uſe of the papal diſpleaſure as a pretence for rebelling a 0 


him. Even his favourite Guelf, a nobleman to whom he 
had given the duchy of Bavaria, ſupported the malecontents 
with that power which he owed to his ſovereign's bounty: 
nay, thoſe very princes and prelates who had aſſiſted in de. 
poling Gregory, gave up their monarch to be tried by the 
pope 3 and his Holineſs was ſolicited to come to Avugſbuy 
for that purpoſe *? 5 

Willing to prevent this odious trial at Ke Henry 
took the unaccountable reſolution of ſuddenly paſſing the 
Alps at Tirol, accompanied only by a few domeſtics, i in or- 
der to aſk abſolution of Gregory, his tyrannical oppreſſor 
who was then in Canoſa, on the Appennines; ; a fortreſs be 
longing to the counteſs or ducheſs Matilda, whom I har 
already had occaſion to mention. At the gates of this place 
the emperor preſented himſelf as an humble penitent. He 
alone was admitted within the outer court; ; where, being 
ſtript of his robes, and wrapt in ſack cloth. he was obliged 
to remain three days, | in the month of January, 
barefooted and faſting, before he was permitted 
to kiſs the feet of his Holineſs, who all that time was ſhut 
up with the devout Matilda, whoſe ſpiritual direCtor he had 
long been; and, as ſome ſay, her gallant. But be that as t 
may, her attachment to Gregory, and her hatred againſt the 
Germans, was ſo great, that ſhe made over all her eſtates to 
the apoſtolic ſee: and this donation is the true cauſe of al 
the wars, which ſince that period have raged between the 
emperors and the popes. She poſſeſſed, in her own right, 
great part of Tuſcany ; Mantua, Parma, Reggio, Placentia 
Ferrara, Modena, Verona, and almoſt the whole of wharis 
now called the patrimony of St. Peter, from Viterbo to Or- 
vieto; together with part of Umbria, Spoleto, and th 
Marche of Ancona“, | 


A. D. 1077 


23. Dithmar. ubi ſup. Anal. German. ap. Struv. 
24. Fran. Mar, Florent, Mem, della Conte/a Matilda. 
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The emperor was at length permitted to throw himſelf” at 
the feet of the haughty pontiff, who condeſcended to grant 
him abſolution, after he had ſworn obedience to his Holineſs 
in all things, and promiſed to ſubmit to his ſolemn deciſion 
at Augſburg ; ſo that Henry got nothing but diſgrace by his 
journey, while Gregory, elated' with his triumph, and now 
looking upon himſelf, not altogether without reaſon, as the 
lord and maſter of all the crowned heads in Chriſtendom, 
ſaid in ſeveral of his letters, that it was his duty. eto pull 
« down the pride of kings.” 

This extraordinary accommodation gave much diſguſt to 
the princes of Italy. They never could forgive the inſolence 
of the pope nor the abject humility of the emperor. Hap- 
pily however for Henry, their indignation at Gregory's ar- 
rogance overbalanced their deteſtation of His meanneſs. He 
took advantage of this temper : and by a change of fortune; 
hitherto unknown to the German emperors, he found a 
ſtrong party in Italy, when abandoned in Germany. All 
Lombardy took up arms againft the pope, while he was raiſ- of 
ing all Germany againſt the emperor. 

Gregory, on the one hand made uſe of every art to get 
another emperor elected in Germany; and Henry, on his 
part, left nothing undone to perſuade the Italians to elect , 
another pope. The Germans choſe Rodolph, 
duke of Suabia, who was ſolemnly crowned at 
Mentz ; and Gregory, heſitating on this oecaſion, behaved 
truly like the ſupreme judge of kings. He had depoſed 
Henry, but ſtill it was in his power to pardon that prince: 
he therefore affected to be diſpleaſed that Rodolph was con- 
ſecrated without his order; and declared, that he would ac- 
knowledge as emperor and king of Germany, him of the 
two competitors who ſhould be moſt ſubmiſſive to the Holy 


dee s. 


A. D. 1078. 


25. Dithmar, Hif. Beli. inter In b. er Tacerdot, Muratori, Anal. d' Dal. 
For a | wen 
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Henry, however, truſting more to the valour of his troops 
than to the generoſity of the pope, ſet out immediately for 
Germany, where he defeated his enemies in ſeveral engage- 
ments: and Gregory ſeeing no hopes of ſubmiſ. 
Fon, thundered out a ſecond ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt him, - confirming at the ſame time the 
election of Rodolph, to whom he ſent a golden crown, on 
which the following well-known verſe, equally haughty and 
puerile, was engraved: 


Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolpho. 


A. D. 1080. 


This donation was alſo accompanied with a prophetic 
anathema againſt Henry, ſo wild and extravagant, as to 
make one doubt, whether it was dictated by enthuſiaſm or 
prieſtcraft, After depriving him of ſtrength in combat, and 
condemning him never to be victorious, it concludes with the 
following remarkable apoſtrophe to St. Peter and St, Paul; 
4 Make all men ſenſible, that as you can bind and looſe every 
46 thing in Heaven, you can alſo upon earth take from, or 
1 give to every one according to his deſerts, empires, king · 
6 doms, principalities—let the kings and princes of the age 
5 then inſtantly feel your power, that they may not dare to 
ﬆ deſpiſe the orders of your church; let your juſtice be ſo 
te ſpeedily executed upon Henry, that nobody may doubt but 
© he falls by your means, and not by chance.“ 

In order to avoid the effects of the ſecond excommunicas 
tion, Henry took a ſtep worthy of himſelf, He aſſembled 
at Brixen, in the county of Tirol, about twenty German 
biſhops; who acting alſo for the biſhops of Lombardy, 
unanimouſly reſolved, That the pope, inſtead of having 
power over the emperor, owed him obedience and allegiance; 
that Gregory VII. having rendered himſelf unworthy of the 
papal chair, by his miſconduct and rebellion, ought to be 


26, Hardoyin, Conci/, Fleury, Hi. Eccleſ. 


depoſed 


| 
| 
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depoſed from a dignity he ſo little deſerved. They accord- 
ingly degraded Hildebrand, and elected in his room Guibert, 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, 2 perſon of undouhted merit, who 
took the name of Element III. 

Henry promiſed to put the new pope in poſſeſſion of 
Rome, But he was obliged, i in the mean time, to ſhift the 
ſcene of action, and to employ all his forces againſt his rival 
Rodolph, who had re-aſſembled a large body of troops in 


Saxony. The two armies met near Merſburg,, and both 


fought with great fury, Victory remained long doubtful; 
but the fortune of the day ſeemed inclining to Rodolph, 
when his hand was cut off by the famous Godfrey of Bouil- 
Jon, then in the ſervice of Henry, and afterwards renowned 
by the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, Diſcouraged by the misfor+ 
tune of their chief, the rebels immediately gave way; and 
Rodolph perceiving his end approaching, ordered the hand 
that was cut off to be brought him, and made a ſpeech to 
his officers on the occaſion, which could not fail to have a 
ſavourable influence on the emperor's affairs, Behold,” 
ſaid he, “ the hand with which I took łhe oath of allegi- 
* ance to Henry; an oath, which at the inſtigation of 
i Rome, [ have violated, in pertidiouſly aſpiring to an ho- 
* nour that was not my due.“ 

The emperor, thus delivered from his formidable anta- 
goniſt, ſoon diſperſed the reſt of his enemies in Germany, 
and ſet out for Italy, in order to ſettle Clement III. in the 
papal chair. But the gates of Rome being ſhut 
againſt him, he was obliged to attack it in form. 
The ſiege continued upwards of two years; Henry, during 
that time, being obliged to quell ſome inſurrections in Ger- 
many. The city was at length carried by aſſault, and with 
difficulty ſaved from being pillaged; but Gregory was not 
taken: he retired into the caſtle of St. Angelo, and thence 


A. D. 1081. 


defied and excommunicated the conqueror. 


27. Chron. Megdeh. 
7 The 
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The new pope was however conſecrated with the uſual 
ceremonies, and expreſſed his gratitude by Crown- 
ing Henry, with the concurrence of the Roman 
ſenate and people. Meanwhile the ſiege. of St. Angelo 
was going on; but the emperor being calleg about ſome 
affairs into Lombardy, Robert Guiſcard took advantage of 
his abſence to releaſe Gregory, who died ſoon 
after at Salerno. His laſt words, borrowed from 


A. D. 1084. 


A. P. 1635. 


the ſcripture, were worthy of the greateſt ſaint : © I have 


© loved juſtice, and . hated iniquity ;, therefore I die in 
28 199 | 


\ 


Exile 
Henry did not long enjoy the ſueceſs of his Italian expe⸗ 
dition, or that tranquillity which might have been expected 
from the death of Gregory. Germany was involved in new 
troubles: thither he haſtened with all expedition. The 
Saxons, his old enemies, had elected a king of the Romans, 
whom he defeated in ſeveral engagements, 2nd whoſe blood 
atoned for his preſumption. Another eo ſhared the 
ſame fate. Every thing yielded to the emperor's valour. 
But while Hepry was thus victorious in Germany, his 
enemies were buſy in embroiling his affairs in Italy, into 
which he found it neceſſary again to march, Not ſatisfied 
with Clement III. the emperor's pope, they had 
elected the abbot of Monte Caſſino, under the 
name of Victor III. and he dying i in a ſhort time, they choſe 


&. D. 1637 


in his room Urban II. who, in conjunction with the coun- 


teſs Matilda, ſeduced the emperor's ſon, Conrad, into a re- 
bellion againſl his father, —It was this Urban who held the 
famous council of Clermont, of which I ſhall afterwards 
have occaſion to ſpeak, and where the firſt cruſade was re- 
ſolved upon. 

Conrad aſſumed the title of king of Italy, and was ac- 
A. D. rogo. . tually crowned by Anſelmo, archbiſhop of Mi- 
lan. Soon after this ceremony, he married the daughter of 


28. Vit. Greg, VII. Murat, ubi ſup. 


Roger, 
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Roger, king of Sicily; and ſucceeded ſo well in his uſurpa- 
tion, that the greater part of the Italian cities and nobles 
acknowledged him as their ſovereign. The emperor, there- 
fore, deſpairing of being able to reduce his ſon to obedience, 
returned to Germany; where he. aſſembled the princes, 
who put Conrad to the ban of the empire, and 
declared his brother Henry king of the Romans. 
An accommodation was made with the Saxons and Bava- 
rians, and the emperor hoped to ſpend the latter * of his 
life in peace. 

In the mean time Conrad died; and Paſcal Il. another 
Hildebrand, ſucceeded Urban in the ſee of Rome. This 
pope no ſooner found himſelf ſafely ſeated in the papal chair, 
than he called a council, to which he ſummoned the empe- 
ror; and as Henry did not obey the citation, he 
excommunicated him anew for the ſchiſms which 
he had introduced into the church. But that vengeance, 
though ſufficiently ſevere, was gentle, in compariſon of what 
Paſcal meditated and accompliſhed. He excited young 
Henry to rebel againſt his father, under pretence of de- 
fending the cauſe of the orthodox; alledging, that he was 
bound to take upon himſelf the reins of government, as he 
could neither acknowledge a king nor a father that was ex- 
communicated ?”, 

In vain did the emperor ule every paternal remonſtrance 
to diſſuade his ſon from proceeding to extremities : the 
breach became wider and wider, and both prepared for the 
deciſion of the ſword. But the ſon dreading his father's 
military ſuperiority, and confiding in his tenderneſs, made 
uſe of a ſtratagem equally baſe and eſſectual. He threw 
himſelf unexpectedly at the emperor's feet, and begged par- 
don for his undutiful behaviour, which he imputed to the 
advice of evil counſellors. In conſequence of this ſubmiſ- 
bon, he was immediately taken into favour, and the emper- 


A. D. 1099 


A. D. IIOotr. 


29. Chron, Magdel. 39, Dithmar, Hif. Bell. inter Imp. et Sacerdet. | 
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or diſmiſſed his army. The ungrateful youth now bated 
his perfidious heart : he ordered his father to be confined ; 
while he aſſembled a diet of his own confederates, at which 
the pope” s legate preſided, and repeated the ſentence of excoms 
munication againſt the emperor Henry IV. who 
was inſtantly depoſed, and the parricidious wary 
Henry V. proclaimed **. 

The archbiſhops of Ments and Cologne were ſent as de- 
puties to the old emperor, to intimate his depoſition, and 
demand the crown, and other regalia. Henry received this 
deputation with equal ſurprize and concern; and finding the 
chief accuſation againſt him was, © the ſcandaloas manner 
&* in which he had ſet biſhopricks to ſale,” he thus addreſſed 
the audacious eccleſiaſtics: * If we have proſtituted the 
« benefices of the church for hire, you yourſelves are the 
« moſt proper perſons to convict us of that ſimony. Say 
* then, I conjure you, in the name of the eternal God! 
„ what have we exacted, or what have we received, for 
at having promoted you to the dignities which you now en- 
< joy?” They acknowledged he was innocent, as far as 
regarded their preferment ;—© and yet,” continued he, 
« the archbiſhopricks of Mentz and Cologne being two of 
« the beſt in our gift, we might have filled our coffers by 


A. D. 1106. 


* expoſing them to ſale, We beſtowed them, however, on 


ec you, out of free grace and favour z—and a worthy return 
« you make to our benevolence Do not; we beſeech you, 
become abettors of thoſe who have lifted up their hand 
< againſt their tord and maſter, in defiance of faith, gratt- 
* tude, and allegiance.” 


The two archbiſhops, unmoved by that pathetic addreſs; 


inſiſted on his compliance with the purport of theit errand. 
On this he retired, and put on his royal ornaments z then 
returning to the apartment he had left, and ſeating himſelf 
on a chair of ſtate; he renewed his remonſtrance in theſe 


31. 1d. ibid. 


words: 


„ KJ OD 
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words: “ Here ate the marks of that royalty with which we 
« were inveſted by God and the princes of the empire; if 
you diſregard the wrath of Heaven, and the eternal re- 
« proach of mankind, ſo much as to lay violent hands on 
« your ſovereign, you may ftrip us of them. We are not 

« in a condition to defend ourſelyes.” | 

This ſpeech had no more effect than the former upon the 
unfeeling prelates, who inſtantly ſnatched the crown from 
his head; and dragging him from his chair, pulled off his 
royal robes by force. While they were thus employed, 
Henry exclaimed, & Great God!!“ - the tears trickled down 
his venerable cheeks—** thou art the God of vengeance, 
« and wilt repay this outrage. I have ſinned, I own, and 
« merited ſuch ſhame by the follies of my youth; but thou 
« wilt not fail to puniſh thoſe traitors, for their n 
« ſolence, and ingratitude .“ 

To ſuch a degree of wretchedneſs was this unhappy 
prince reduced by the barbarity of his ſon, that, deſtitute 
of the common neceſfaries of life, he intreated Gertrad, 
biſhop of Spire, whom he had created, to grant him a ca- 
nonicate for his ſubſiſtence ; repreſenting that he was capa- 
ble of performing the office of “ chanter or reader !” Being 
denied that humble requeſt, he ſhed a flood of tears, and 
turning to thoſe who were preſent, ſaid, with a deep ſigh, 
« My dear friends, at leaſt have pity on my condition, for 
« I am touched by the hand of the Lord 3 !””— The hand 
of man, at leaſt, was heavy upon him; for he was not only 
in want, but under confinement. 

In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes, when every one thought 
his courage was utterly extinguiſned, and his ſoul over- 
whelmed by deſpondence, Henry found means to eſcape 
from his keepers, and reached Cologne, where he was re- 
cognized as lawful emperor. He next repaired to the Low 
Countries, where he found friends, who raiſed a conſiders 


32. Dithmar. ubi ſup. Heiſs, lib, ii. cap. i 23- 1d. ibid. 
able 
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able body of troops to facilitate his reſtoration ; and he ſent | 
circular letters to all the princes of Chriſtendom, in order to 
intereſt them in his cauſe. He even wrote to the . pope, 
giving him to underſtand, that he was inclined ts an accom- 
modation, provided it could be ſettled without prejudice to 
his crown. - But before any thing material could be 
executed in Henry's favour, he died at Liege, in the 
fifty-ſixth year of his age, and the forty-ninth of his reign, 
He was a prince of great courage, and excellent endow: 
ments both of body and mind. 'There was an air of dignity 
in his appearance that ſpoke the greatneſs of his ſoul. He 
poſſeſſed a natural fund of eloquence and vivacity; was of 2 
mild and merciful temper ; extremely charitable ; and an ad- 
mirable pattern of fortitude and reſignation **. 

Henry V. put the finiſhing ſtroke to his barbarous, unna+ 
tural, and hypocritical conduct, by cauſing his father's body, 


Aug. 7 


as the carcaſe of an excommunicated wretch, to be dug out ] 
of the grave where it was buried, in the cathedral of Liege, f 
and be carried to a cave at Spire. But notwithſtanding 2 
his obligations, and ſeeming attachment to the church, this c 
paricidious zealot no fooaer found himſelf eſtabliſhed upon t 
the imperial throne, than he maintained that right of inveſti- { 
ture, in oppoſition to which he had taken arms againſt his 4 


father, and the exerciſe of which was thought to merit 
anathemas ſo frightful as to diſturb the ſacred manſions of 
the dead. | 

In order to terminate that old diſpute, Henry invited the 
pope into Ber. But Paſcal, who was well acquainted 
with the emperor's haughty and implacable diſpoſition, 
thought proper to take a different route, and put himſelf 
under the protection of Philip I. king of France, who un- 
dertook to mediate an accommodation between the empire 
and the Holy See. A conference was accordingly held at 
Chalons, in Champagne, but without effect. 


34- Gob. Perſ. Leo Oſtienſ Chron. Mag 46, 35. Auna, de I" Emp. tom. i. 
After 
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After this unſacceſsful meeting, the pope held a council 
at Troyes, and Henry convoked a diet at Mentz : 
the firſt ſupported Paſcal's pretenſions, and the 
laſt declared for the emperor's right of inveſtiture. But 
more weighty affairs demanding Henry's attention, the diſ- 
pute was laid aſide for a time. He was engaged for ſeveral 
years in wars with Hungary and Poland, which ended in the 
wearineſs of all N and leſt things _ as at the be- 
ginning. 

When tired of A isg, Aar thought of diſputing; he 
was deſirous of ſettling his conteſt with the pope; and, leit 
force ſhould be neceflary, he entered Italy with 
an army of eighty thouſand men. Paſcal receiv- 
ed him with the greateſt appearance of cordiality, but mould 
not renounce the claim of inveſtitures; and Henry, finding 
himſelf deceived in his expectations, ordered the pope to be 
ſeized. The conſul put the citizens in arms, and a battle 
was fought within the walls of Rome. The Romans were 
defeated 3 and the carnage was ſo great, that the waters of 
the Tiber were ſtained with blood. Paſcal was taken pri- 
ſoner, and became leſs inflexible. He crowned Henry, and 
confirmed him in the right of inveſtiture; diviling the hoſt 
with him, at the ſame time, in token of perfect reconcilia- 
tion, and pronouncing the following anathema: “ As this 
« part of the vivifying body,” breaking it, “ is ſeparated 
from the other, let him of us two, who ſhall infringe 
the treaty, be ſeparated from the kingdom of Chrift ** 1” 

But Henry had no ſooner left Italy than it appeared, that 
the court of Rome was by no means ſincere in the conceſ- 
ſions it had made; for although Paſcal himſelf ſtill preſerved 
the exteriors of friendſhip and good faith, a 
council of the Lateran, cal:ed by him, ſet aſide 
the bull touching the inveſtiture of beneſices, and ordered 


A. D. 1 105. 


A. D. 1111. 


A D. 1111. 


36 Clron Alb. St Petri de Burgo. Padre Paolo, Z;nef. Eecleſ. 
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the emperor to be excommunicated. The clergy every where 


| attempted to fill the vacant ſees, and the whole empire was 


again involved in trouble and diſſenſion. 

A rebellion broke out in Saxony, which Henry was en- 
abled to quell by the valour of his nephew, Fre. 
deric duke of Suabia and Alſace, whom he pro- 
moted to the ſupreme command of his army. In the mean 
time the counteſs Matilda dying, the emperor, as her neareſt 
relation, claimed the ſucceiſion, notwithſtanding 
the ſteps ſhe had taken in favour of the Holy See, 
alledging that it was not in her power to alienate her 
eſtates, which depended immediately upon the empire. He 
therefore ſet out for Lombardy, and fent ambaſſadors to 
Rome, beſeeching the pope to, revoke the ſentence of ex- 


A. D. 1114. 


A. D. rits. 


communication which had been fulminated againſt him, er- 
preſsly contrary to their laſt agreement. 


Paſcal would not ſo much as favour the ambaſſadors with 
an audience z but convoked a council, in which his treaty 
with the emperor was a ſecond time condemned, 
Incenſed at ſuch arrogance, Henry advanced to- 
wards Rome, deterrained to make his authority reſpected; 
and the pope, well acquainted with his inflexible diſpoſition, 
took ſhelter among the Norman princes in Apulia, the new 
vaſſals and protectors of the church. 

The emperor entered Rome in triumph, and was crown. 
ed a ſecond time by Bardinus, archbiſhop «i 
Prague, who attended him in this expedition, 
But Henry's preſence being neceſſary in Tuſcany, Paſcal 
_ privately returned to Rome, where he died in a few days; 
and on the third day after his deceaſe, eardinil 
Cajetan was elected his ſucceſſor, without the 
privity of the emperor, under the name of Gelaſius II. 

Enraged at this preſumption, Henry deelarcd the electiot 
of Gelafiys voic, and appointed in his place Bardinus, who 


A. D. 1116. 


A. D. 1117. 


A. D. 1118. 


aſſumed the name of Gregory VIII. revoked the ſentenc: 


of 
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of excommunication againſt the emperor, and confirmed 
his right of inveſtiture. Gelaſius, though ſupported by the 
Norman princes, was obliged to take refuge in 
France, where he died; and the archbiſhop of 
Vienne was elected in his room, by the cardinals then pre- 
ſent, under the name of Calixtus II. 

Calixtus attempted an accommodation with Henry; which 
not ſucceeding, he called a council, and again excommuni- 
cated the emperor, the antipope, and their ad- 
herents, He next ſet out for Rome, where he 
was honourably received, and Gregory VIII. retired to Su- 
tri, a ſtrong town, garriſoned by the emperor's troops. 
They were not, however, able to protect him from the fury 
of his rival. Calixtus, aſſiſted by the Norman princes, be- 
ſieged Sutri; and the inhabitants, afraid of the conſequences, 
delivered up Gregory, who was mounted, by his competitor, 
upon a camel, with his face towards the tail, and conducted 
through the ſtreets of Rome, amid the ſcoffs and inſults of 
the populace, as a prelude to his confinement for life 37, 

In the mean time the ſtates of the empire, quite tired 
with this long quarrel between the popes and the emperors, 
unanimouſly ſupplicated Henry for peace. He referred 
himſelf entirely to their deciſion: and a diet being aſſembled 
at Worms, it was decreed, that an embaſſy thould 
immediately be ſent to the pope, deſiring that he 
would convoke a general council at Rome, by which all diſ- 
putes might be determined. Calixtus accordingly called the 
famous council, which was opened during Lent, and at 
which were preſent three hundred biſhops, and about ſeyen 
hundred abbots. 

The imperial ambaiſidors 1 heard * this grand 
alembly, the affair of inveſtitures was at length ſettled, with 


A.D. 1119. 


A. D. 1120. 


A. D. 1722. 


37. Dithmar. 2:7, Bell. inter Imp. et Sacerdot. 
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their conſent, on the following conditions: “ That, for 
“the future, the biſhops and abbots ſhall. be choſen by the 
c monks and canons ; but that this election ſhall be made 
ce in preſence of the emperor, or of an ambaſſador appoint- 
« ed by him for that purpoſe : that, in caſe a diſpute ariſe 
& among the eleCtors, the deciſion of it ſhall be left to the 
c emperor, who is to conſult with the biſhops on that ſub- 
« ject; that the b;/hop or abbot elect ſhall take an oath i 
& allegiance to the emperor, receive from his hand the re. 
te galia, and do homage for them; that the emperor ſhall no 
« longer confer the regalia by the ceremony of the ring and 
« ger, which are the 2n/igns of a gh/ily dignity, but by 
« that of the /cepire, as more proper to inve/? the prion | 

« elected in the poſſeſſion of rights and privileges merely ten. 
% pora! . | | a t 
Thus, in ſubſtituting the ſceptre for the ring and crai 
ended one of the molt bloody quarrels that ever deſolate 
Chriſtendom. But as no mention had been made in thi 
accommodation, of the emperor's right to create popes, 0 
to intermeddle in their election, Calixtus was no ſooner 
dead than the cardinals, clergy, and people « 


es ag Rome, without the participation of Henry, pre ap 
ceeded to a new election, which was carried on with ſo mud _ 
diforder, that two perſons were elected at the ſame time v 
Theobald, called Celeitin, and Lambert, biſhop of Oſtahill ... 
who aſſumed the name of Honorius II. Honorius was co tal 
ſirmed in the papacy, on the voluntary reſignation of l rea 
competitor. | | ( 
Henry died at Utrecht a few years after his accommod 1.; 
Fen tion with Nome, He was a wiſe, politic, crit 
reſolute prince; and excluſive of his unnatuſ mea 

behaviour to his father, was worthy of the imperial throm chei. 


He married Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Henry I. MH haa, 


38. Padre Paolo, ubi ſup. Schilter de Lihertat. Fccleſ. German. lib iv. 
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of England, by whom he had no children; ſo that the em- 
pire was left without a head. — But a variety of objects de- 
mand your attention, before 1 __y farther the affairs of 
Germany. 


L EW TER XA 


ExNGLAND, From the Battle of HasTiNGs, to the Death of 
Haney I. 


V OU have already, my dear Philip, ſeen William, duke 
of Normandy, victorious at Haſtings. Nothing could 
exceed ths aſtoniſhment of the Engliſh nation, when made 
acquainted with the iſſue of that unfortunate bat- 
tle - with the death of their king, and the flaugh- 
ter of their principal nobility. And William, ia order to 
terminate an enterpriſe, which he knew celerity and vigour 
only could render finally ſucceſsful, inſtantly put his army 
in motion, and advanced by forced marches to London. His 
approach increaſed the general alarm, and the diviſions al- 
ready prevalent in the Engliſh councils. The ſuperior clergy, 
who even then were moſtly French or Normans, began to de- 
clare in his favour; and the pope's bull, by which his under- 
taking was avowed and conſecrated, was now offered as a 
reaſon for general ſubmiſſion. | | 
Other cauſes rendered it diſſieult for the Engliſh nation, 
deſtitute as it was of a head, to defend their liberties in this 
critical emergency. The body of the people had, in a great 
meaſure, loſt their ancient pride and independent ſpirit, by 
their recent and long ſubjection to the Danes; and as Canute 
had, in the courſe of his adminiſtration, much abated the 
rigors of conqueſt, and governed them equitably by their 


A. D. 1066. 


own aw s, they regarded with leſs terror a foreign ſove- 
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war, and reſiſtance. A repulſe, which a party of London. 
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of all preſent had been aſkec and obtained *. 


reign; and deemed the inconveniencies of admitting the 
pretenſions of William leſs dreadful than thoſe of bloodſhed, 


ers received from five hundred Norman horſe, renewed the 
terror of the great defeat at Haſtings : the eaſy ſubmiſſion 
of all the inhabitants of Kent, was an additional diſcourage. 
ment to them; and the burning of Southwark before their 
eyes, made the citizens of London dread a like fate for their 
capital. Few men longer entertained any thoughts but of 
immediate ſafety and ſelf-preſervation. 

Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, met the conqueror at 
Barkhamſtead, and made ſubmiſſions to him : and before he 
reached London, all the chief nobility, with the weak Edgar 
Atheling, their lawful but deſervedly neglected prince, came 
into William's camp, and declared their intention of yields 
ing to his authority, They requeited him to accept the | 
crown, which they now conſidered as vacant ; and orden 


were immediately iſſued to prepare every thing for the cere- 
mony of his coronation. Ir was accordingly performed un ] 
Weſtminſter-abbey, in preſence of the moſt confiderabl N 
nobility and gentry, both Engliſh and Norman, with ſeem- 6 
ing ſatisfaction *, This appearance of ſatisfaction, on the f 
part of the former, if it contained any ſincerity, muſt hare t 

| ic 


been the effect of the conciliating manner in which the co: 
ronation ceremony was conducted. The duke of Normandſ re 
took the uſual oath adminiſtered to the Anglo-Saxon king ju 
at their inauguration; namely, 4 to preſerve inviolate the 
« conſtitution, and govern according to the laws,“ befor 
the crown was placed upon his head, and after the conſet 


William 


1. Gul. Pictav. Orderic. Vital. 

2. Ibid. Aware that luch"an oath would be demanded, and conſciot 
that he muſt ci her violate it or relinquiſh the rights of conqueſt, Willa 
is laid to have heſitated, whether he ſhould accept the offer of the Englil 

erout 
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William thus poſſeſfed of the throne, by a pretended will 
of king Edward, and an irregular election of the 
people, abetted by force of arms, retired to Bark- 
ing in Efſex ; where he received the ſubmiſſions of all the no- 
bility, who had not attended his coronation, and whom he 
generally confirmed in the poſſeſſion of their lands and digni- 
ties, forfeiting only the eſtates of Harold, and thoſe of his moſt 
active adherents. Every thing wore the appearance of peace 
and tranquillity. The new ſovereign ſeemed ſolicitous to unite 
in an amicable manner the Engliſh and Normans, by inter- 
marriages and alliances ; and all his fubjects, who approach- 
ed his perſon, were received with affability and reſpect. No 
ſigns of ſuſpicion appeared even in regard to Edgar Athel- 
ing, the natural heir to the crown. On the contrary, the 
king confirmed him in the honours of earl of Oxford, con- 
ferred on him by Harold, and affected on all occaſions to 
treat him with the greateſt kindneſs, as nephew to the Con- 
feſſor, his friend and benefactor. He alfo confirmed the 
liberties and immunities of London, and all the other cities 
of England; and ſeemed, in a word, deſirous of reſting 
every thing on ancient foundations, In his whole admini- 
{tration he bore the ſemblance of the lawful prince, not of 
the conqueror z ſo that the Engliſh began to flatter them- 
telves they had only changed the ſucceſſion of their ſove- | 
reigns, a matter which gave them little concern, without in- 
Jury to the form of their government. 
But William, notwithſtanding this ſeeming confidence 
and friendſhip, - which he expreſſed for his Engliſh ſubjects, 
took care to place all real power in the hands of the Nor- 


A.D. 2067 


crown from the nobility and clergy, or owe it ſolely to the ſword. Put his 
molt experienced captains adyiſed him to moderate his ambition; ſenſihle 
nat the people of England, when they ſaw they had to contend for their 
tree conſtitution, and not merely for the perſon who ſhould adminiſter their 
zovernment, would fight with double fury, (Gul. Pictav.) when they found 
113; their deareſt intereſts, their liberty, and property were at take. 
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mans, and ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of that ſword to which he 
eventually owed his crown, He every where difarmed the 
inhabitants : he built fortreſſes in all the principal cities, 
where he quartered Norman ſoldiers ; he beſtowed the for- 
feited eſtates on the moſt powerful of his eaptains, and he 
eſtabliſhed funds for the payment of his troops. While his 
civil adminiſtration wore the face of the legal magiſtrate, 
his military inſtitutions wore thoſe of a maſter and a tyrant, 
And by this mixture of rigour and lenity, he ſo ſubdued 
and compoſed the minds of the people of England, that he 
ventured to viſit his native country within fix months after 
he had left it *. a | 

Various reaſons have been aſſigned by hiſtorians for this 
extraordinary journey; for extraordinary it certainly was in 
William, as Normandy remained in perfect tranquillity, to 
abſent himſelf ſo ſoon after the ſubmiſſion of a great, war 
like, and turbulent nation. Some have aſcribed it to oſten- 
tatious vanity, which made him impatient to diſplay his 
pomp and magnificence among his ancient courtiers; while 
others, ſuppoſing him incapable of ſuch weakneſs, affirm, 
That in this ep, apparently ſo extravagant, he was guided 
by a concealed policy z that finding he could neither ſatisfy 
his rapacious captains, nor ſecure his unſtable government, 
without ſeizing the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh nobility and 
gentry, he left them to the mercy of an infolent and licen- 
tious army in order to try their ſpirit, to provoke them ty 
rebellion, and to give a colour to his intended uſurpations. 
For my own part, I can ſee no reaſon why William, ſolid 
as his genius was, may not have been influenced by both 
theſe motives in undertaking his journey to Normandy. 
But whatever was the cauſe, the effect is certain; the Eng- 
liſh nobility and gentry revolted in conſequence of the king's 
abſence; and he thenceforth either embraced, or was more 


3. Ibid. 


fully 
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fully confirmed in the reſolution of ſeizing their lands, ns 
of reducing them to the moſt abject condition. 

But although the natural violence and auſterity of Wit- 
liam's temper made him incapable of feeling any ſcruples in 
the execution ef this tyrannical purpoſe, he had art enough 
to conceal his intention, and ſtill to preſerve ſome appear- 
ance of juſtice in his oppreſſions. He was prevailed on to 
pardon the rebels, who ſubmitted themſelves to 
his mercy z and he ordered all his Engliſh ſubjects, 
who had been arbitrarily expelled by the Normans during 
his abſence, to be reſtored to their poſſeſſions. The public 
diſcontents, however, daily increaſed 3 and the injuries com- 
mitted and ſuffered on both ſides, rendered the quarrel be- 
tween the victors and yanquiſhed mortal. The inſolence of 
imperious maſters, diſperſed throughout the kingdom, ſeem- 
ed intolerable to the natives, who took every opportunity to 
gratify their vengeance by the private ſlaughter of their ene- 
mies. Meanwhile an inſurrection in the northern counties 
drew general attention, and feemed big with the moſt im- 


D. I o63, 


portant events. 

Edwin and Morcar, the potent earls of Mercia and 
Northumberland, were the conductors of this attempt to- 
ſhake off the Norman yoke. And theſe warlike noblemen, 
before they took arms, had ſtipulated for aid from Blethin, 
prince of North-Wales, Malcolm, king of Scotland, and 
Sweyn, king of Denmark. Aware of the importance of 
celerity in cruſhing a rebellion, ſupported by ſuch powerful 
leaders, and in a cauſe ſo agreeable to the wiſhes of the body 
of the people, William, who had always his troops in readi- 
neſs, marched northward with ſpeed ; and reached Vork 
before the hoſtile chieftains were prepared for aCtion, or had 
received any ſuccours, except a ſmall reinforcement from 
Wales. Edwin and Morcar, therefore, found it neceſſary 
to have recourſe to the clemency of the king: and their ad- 
herents, thus deſerted, were unable to make any reſiſtance. 

But 
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But the treatment of the chieftains and their followers, af. 


ter ſubmiſſion, was very different. William obſerved religi- 
ouſly the terms granted to the former, and allowed them for 
the preſent to keep poſſeſſion of their eſtates ; but he ex- 
tended the rigour of his confiſcations over the latter, and 
gave away their lands to his foreign adventurers, whom he 
planted throughout the whole country“. 

The Engliſh were now convinced their final ſubjection 
was intended z and that, inſtead of a legal ſovereign, whom 
they had at firſt hoped to gain by their prompt ſubmiſſion, 
they had unwiſely ſurrendered themſelves to a maſter and a 
tyrant. The early confiſcation of the eſtates of Harold's 
followers ſeemed iniquitqus, as the proprietors had never 
ſworn fealty to the duke of Normandy, and fought only in 


defence of the government which they themſelves had eſta- 


bliſhed in their own country. Yet that rigour, how con- 
trary ſoever to the ſpirit of the Anglo-Saxon laws, was ex- 
cuſed on account of the urgent neceſſities of the victor! 
and they who were not involved in thoſe forfeitures, hoped 
to enjoy unmoleſted their poſſeſſions and their dignities. But 
the ſubſequent confiſcation of ſo many eſtates convinced 
them, that the Norman prince intended to rely ſolely, for 
the maintenance of his authority, on the ſupport and affec- 
tion of foreigners. And they foreſaw new forfcitures and 
attainders, to be the neceſlary conſequences of this deſtruc- 
tive plan of policy. | 


Impreſſed with a ſenſe of their diſmal ſituation, many 


Engliſhmen fled into foreign countries; with an intention 
of paſſing their lives abroad, free from oppreſſion, or of re- 
turning on a favourable opportunity, to aſſiſt their friends in 
recovering their native liberties. Edgar Atheling himſelf 
dreading the inſidious careſſes of William, made his eſcape, 


into Scotland, and carried thither his two ſiſters Margaret 


4. Orde ric. Vital Sim. Punelm, 
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and Chriſtina. They were well received by Malcom III. 
then king of that country, who ſoon after eſpouſed Margaret, 
the elder ſiſter: and partly with a view of ſtrengthening his 
kingdom by the acceſſion of ſo many ſtrangers, partly in 
hopes of em oying them againſt the growing power of 
William, he gave great countenance to all the Engliſh ex- 
less. Many of them ſettled in Scotland, and there laid 
the foundations of families, which afterward mods a agus 
in that kingdom. Z | 
While the people of England laboured u . thoſe op- 
preſſions, new attempts were made for the recovery of their 
liberties. Godwin, Edmond, and Magnus, three ſons of 
Harold, had ſought a retreat in Ireland, after the defeat at 
Haſtings z and having met with a kind reception from Der- 
mot, and other princes of that iſland, they projected an in- 
vaſion of England, and hoped that all the exiles from Den- 
mark, Scotland, and Wales, aſſiſted by forces from theſe 
ſeycral countries, would at once commence hoſtilities, and 
rouſe the reſentment of the Engliſh nation againſt their 
haughty conquerors. They landed in Deyon- 
ſhire, but found a body of Normans read) to op- 
poſe them; and being defeated in ſeveral rencounters, they 
were obliged to ſeek ſhelter in their ** and return with 
great loſs into Ireland. 
The ſtruggle, however, was not yet over: all the north 
of England was ſoon in arms. The Northumbrians, impa- 
tient of ſervitude, had attacked Robert de Comyn, governor 
of Durham, and put him and ſeven hundred of his adhe- 
rents to death. This example animated the inhabitants of 
York, who flew Robert Fitz-Richard their governor, and be- 
ſieged in the caſtle William Mallet, on whom the chief 
command had devolved. About the ſame time the Daniſh 
{uccours were landed from three hundred veſſels, under 


A. D. 106g. 
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the command of Oſberne, brother to king Sweyn, accom- 
panied by Harold and Canute, two ſons of that northern 
monarch. Edgar Atheling alſo appeared from Scotland, 
and brought along with hi a number of Engliſh noble. 
men, who had ſhared his exile, and who y Excited the 
warlike and diſcontented Northumbrians to a gene inſur. 
rection. | 

In order more effeCtually to provide for the defence of 
the citadel of York, Mallet ſet fire to ſome neighbouring 
houſes. But that expedient proved fatal to himſelf, and 
to every man under his command. 'The flames ſpreading 
into the adjacent ſtreets, reduced the whole city to aſhes; 
and the enraged inhabitants, aided by the Danes, took ad- 
vantage of the confuſion to attack the fortreſs, which they 
carried by aſſault, and put the garriſon, amounting to three 
thouſand men, to the ſword. This ſucceſs ſerved as a ſignal 
of revolt to many other parts of the kingdom. The Eng- 
liſh every where repenting of their former too eaſy ſubmiſ- 
ſion, ſeemed determined to make one great effort for 


hs liberty and the expulſion of their op- 
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the recovery of th 
preſſors ©. ** 
Undiſmayed amid that ſcene of confuſion, William aſſem. 
bled his forces, and animating them by the proſpect of new 
confiſcations and forfeitures, marched againſt the inſurgents 
in the North, whom he conſidered as moſt formidable. Not 
chuſing, however, to truſt entirely to force, he endeavoured 
to weaken the rebels, by detaching the Danes from them. 
And he accordingly prevailed upon Oſberne, by large pre- 
ſents, and the liberty of plundering the ſea-coaſt, to deſert 
his engagements. Many Engliſh noblemen, in deſpair, fol- 
lowed the unworthy example, made ſubmiſſions to the Con- 
queror, and were taken into favour. Malcolm, the Scottiſh 
king, coming too late to ſupport his confederates, was oblig- 
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ed to retire; ſo that the Normans found themſelves once 
more undiſputed maſters of the kingdom. Edgar | 
Atheling and his followers again ſought an aſy- 
lum in Scotland: but deſpairing of ſucceſs, and weary of a 


A. D. 1078. 


fugitive life, that prince afterwards ſubmitted to his enemy, 
and was permitted to live unmoleſted in England 7. 

William's ſeeming clemency, however, proceeded only 
from political conſiderations, or from his eſteem of individu- 
als: his heart was hardened againſt all compaſſion toward the 
Engliſh as a people; and he ſcrupled no > meaſure, how 
violent ſoever, which ſeemed requiſite to ſupport his plan of 
tyrannical adminiſtration. Acquainted with the reſtleſs diſ- 
poſition of the Northumbrians, who had begun the revolt, 
and determined to incapacitate them from ever more moleſt- 
ing him, he iſſued orders for laying waſte that fertile coun- 
try, which, to the extent of ſixty miles, lies between the 
Humber and the Tees*. The houſes were reduced to aſhes: 
by the unfeeling Normans; the cattle were ſeized and driven 
away; the inſtruments of huſbandry were deſtroyed; and 
the inhabitants were compelled either to ſeek a ſubſiſtence 
in the ſouthern parts of Scotland, or to periſn miſerably in 
the woods from cold and hunger, which many of them choſe 
rather to do than abandon their native ſoil. The lives of an 
hundred thouſand perſons are computed to have been ſacri- 
ſiced to this ſtroke of barbarous policy? : which, by ſeeking 
a remedy for a temporary evil, inflicted a laſting wound on 
the power and populouſneſs of the nation. 


But William was now determined to proceed to extre- 
mites againſt all the natives of England, and to reduce them 
to a condition in which they ſhould be no longer formidable 
to his government, The inſurrections and conſpiracies, in 
different parts of the kingdom, had involved the bulk of the 
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landholders, more or leſs, in the guilt of treaſon; and the 
king took advantage of executing againſt them, with the 
utmoſt rigour, the laws of forfeiture and attainder. Their 
lives were commonly ſpared, but their eſtates were confiſ. 
cated, and either annexed to the royal domain, or conferred 
with the moſt profuſe bounty on the Normans and other 
foreigners. Againſt a people thus devoted to deſtruction, 
any ſuſpicion ſerved as the moſt undoubted proofs of guilt. 
It was crime Tufficient in an Engliſhman to be opulent, no- 
ble, or powerful : and the policy of the king concurring with 
the rapacity of needy adventurers, produced an almoſt total 
revolution in the landed property of the kingdom. Ancient 
and honourable families were reduced to beggary. The no- 
bles were every where treated with ignominy and contempt: 
they had the mortification to ſee their caſtles and mana 
poſſeſſed by Normans of the meaneſt condition, and to find 
themſelves excluded from every road that led either to 
riches or preferment '?. : 

Power naturally follows property. This change of land- 


| ö 6 
holders alone, therefore, gave great ſecurity to the Norman f 
government. But William alſo took care, by the new inſti- ; 
tutions that he eſtabliſhed, to retain for ever the military au- F 


thority in thoſe hands which had enabled him to acquire the 
kingdom. He introduced into England the feudal polity, 4 
which he found eſtabliſhed in France and Normandy ; and 1 
which, during that age, was the foundation both of the ſta- Wi - 
bility and of the diſorders in moſt of the monarchical govern- 


ments of Europe. He divided all the lands of England, 0 
with few exceptions, beſide the royal domain, into baronies; 

and he conferred theſe, with the reſervation of ſtated ſer- : 
vices and payments on the moſt conſiderable of his followers. Wl pro. 


The barons, who held immediately of the crown, ſhared out 
part of their lands to other forcigners, who were denomi- 
nated knights or vaſſals, and who paid their lord the ſame 


To. M. Weſt, Order. Vital. 
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duty and ſubmiſſion, in peace and war, which he owed to 


his ſovereign. None of the native Engliſh were admitted 


into the firſt rank: the few, who retained any landed pro- 
perty, were therefore glad to be received into the ſecond; 
and under the protection of ſome powerful Norman, to load 
themſelves and their poſterity with a grievous ſervitude, for 
eſtates which had been tranſmitted free to them from their 
anceſtors". | | . 
William's next regulations regarded the church. He de- 
poſed Stigand, the primate, and ſeveral other Engliſh bi- 
ſhops, by the aſſiſtance of Ermonfroy, the pope's legate; and 
as it was a fixed maxim in this reign, as well as in ſome of 
the ſubſequent, that no native of the iſland ſhould ever be 
advanced to any dignity, eccleſiaftical, civil, or military, the 
king promoted Lanfranc, a Milaneſe monk, to the ſee of 
Canterbury. That prelate profeſſed the moſt devoted attach- 
ment to Rome, which thenceforth daily increafed in Eng- 
land, and became very dangerous to ſome of William's ſuc- 
ceſſors; but the arbitrary power of the Conqueror over the 
Engliſh, and his extenſive authoritv over the Normans, kept 
him from feeling any inconveniencies from it. He retained 
the clergy in great ſubjection, as well as his lay ſubjects, 
aud would allow no perſon of any condition or character to 
diſpute his abſolute will and pleaſure. None of his mini- 
ſters or barons, whatever might be their offences, could be 
ſubjected to ſpiritual cenſures, until his conſent was ob- 
tuned, He prohibited his people to acknowledge any one 
for pope, whom he himſelf had not received; and he order- 


it. M. Weſt. M. Paris. Bracton, lib. i. cap. rr. Fleta, lib i. cap. 8. The 
proprietors of land, under the Anglo-Saxon princes, were only ſubjected 
to three obligations; namely, to attend the king with their followers in 
military expeditions, to aſſiſt in building or -efending the royal caſtles, and 
to keep the highways and bridges in a proper ſtate of repair: (Hickeſi, Diſ- 
rat. Spelman, Religuiz,) emphatically called the three neceſſitiet, as they cer- 
mainly were in a government without regular troops, and almot without 
revenue. 
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ed, that all eccleſiaſtical canons, voted in any ſynod, ſhould 
be ſubmitted to him, and ratified by his authority, before 
they could be valid. Even bulls or letters from Rome, he. 
fore they were produced, mult receive the ſame ſanction. 
And when the imperious Gregory VII. whom we have ſeen 
tyrannizing over kings and emperors, wrote to his monarch, 
requiring him to fulfil his promiſe of doing homage for the 
kingdom of England to the ſee of Rome, and to ſend him 
over that tribute which his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed 
to pay to the vicar of Chriſt (meaning Peter's Pence, a cha. 
ritable donation of the Saxon princes, which the court of 
Rome, as uſual, was inclined to conſtrue into a badge of 
ſubjection acknowledged by the kingdom), William coolly 
replied, That the money ſhould be remitted as formerly, 
but that he neither had promiſed to do homage to Rome, 
nor entertained any thoughts of impoſing that ſervitude on 
his kingdom. Nay he went ſo far as to refuſe the Engliſh 
bilhops liberty to attend a general council, which Gregory 
had ſummoned againſt his enemies“. 

The following anecdote ſhews, in a ſtill ſtronger light, the 
contempt of this prince for eccleſiaſtical dominion, Odo, 
biſhop of Bayeux, the king's maternal brother, whom he had 
created earl of Kent, and entruſted with a great ſhare ot 


power, had amaſſed immenſe riches; and, agreeable to the 


uſual progreſs of human wiſhes, he began to regard his pre- 
ſent eminence as only a ſtep to future grandeur. He aſpired 
at nothing leſs than the papacy, and had reſolved to tran 
mit all his wealth to Italy, and go thither in perſon, accom- 
panied by ſeveral noblemen, whom he had perſuaded to fol- 
low his example, in hopes of eſtabliſhments under the future 
pope. William, from whom this project had been carefully 
concealed, was no ſooner informed of it than he accuſed Odo 
of treaſon, and ordered him to be arreſted ; but nobody 
would lay hands on the biſhop. The king himſelf wa 
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therefore obliged to ſeize him and when Odo inſiſted, That, 
25 a prelate, he was exempted from all temporal juriſdiction, 
William boldly replied, *I arreſt not the biſhop; T arreſt the 
« earl !” and accordingly ſent him priſoner into Normandy, 
where he was detained in cuſtody, during this whole 
reign, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances and menaces of 
Gregory . „ 

But the Engliſh had the aw OS TEES to find, that 
their king's authority, how worthy ſoever of a ſovereign, all 
tended to their oppreſſion, or to perpetuate their ſubjection. 
William had even entertained the difficult project of totally 
aboliſhing their language. He ordered the Engliſh youth to 
be inſtructed in the French tongue, in all the ſchools 
throughout the kingdom. The pleadings in the ſupreme 
courts of judicature were in French: the deeds were often 
drawn in the ſame language; the laws were compoſed in 
that idiom. No other tongue was uſed at court: it became 
the language of all faſhionable ſocieties; and the natives 
themſelves affected to excel in it. To this attempt of the 
Conqueror, and to the foreign dominions ſo long annexed 
to the crown of England, we owe that predominating mix- 
ture of French at preſent to be found in our language. 

While William was thus wantonly exerciſing his tyranny . 
over England, his foreign affairs fell into diſorder : and the 
Engliſh had an opportunity of at once recovering their mili- 
tary charaCter, and of taking vengeance on the part of their 
foreign oppreſſors. Fulk, count of Anjou, had ſeized on the 
province of Maine, which had fallen under the dominion of 
the duke of Normandy, by the will of Herbert, the laſt 
count. But William, by the aſſiſtance of his new 
ſubjects, ſoon obliged the inhabitants, who had 
revolted, to return to their duty, and the count of . r to 
renounce his pretenſions ©, 


A.D. 1073. 


13. Ibid. ö 
14. Chron. Rothum. Ingulph. Hifi. p. 71. Hume, Hit. Eng. yol. i. War- 
ton, Hiſt. Eng. Poetry, vol. i. 15. Chron, Sax. Ot e Vital. 
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The king now» paſſed ſome years in Normandy z ET 
his preſence was become neceſſary on account of the turbu- 
lent diſpoſition of his ſon Robert, who openly afpired at in- 
dependency, and claimed the duchies of Nor- 

mandy and Main, during his father's life-time» 
William gave him a poſitive refuſal, repeating that homely 
ſaying, that he never intended to throw off his cloaths till 
he went to bed. He accordingly called over an army of 
Engliſhmen, under his ancient captains, who bravely expelled 
Robert and his adherents. The prince took ſhelter in the 
caſtle of Gerheroy in the Beauvoiſin, which the king of 
France, who ſecretly fayoured his pretenſions, had provided 
for him. In this fortreſs he was cloſely beſieged by his fas 
ther, againſt whom he made a gallant defence: under the 
walls of that place many rencounters paſſed, which reſem- 
bled more the ſingle combats; of chivalry, than the mili- 


_ tary operations of armies. One of theſe was too remark» 
able, by its circumſtances and its. event, to be omitted. 


Robert happened to encounter the king; who 


D. 8 
1 being concealed by his helmet, a fierce eombat 


enſued. But at laſt the prince wounded his father in the 


arm, and threw him from his horſe ; when calling for aſſiſt- 


ance, his voice diſcovered him to his fon 5 who, ſtruck with 


a ſenſe of remorſe, duty, and the dread of greater guilty 
inſtantly flung himſelf at the feet of his king and father, 
craved pardon for his offences, and offered to-purchaſe for- 
giveneſs by any atonement. A return of kindneſs, how- 
ever did not immediately enſue. William's military pride 
was wounded, and his reſentment was too obſtinate at once 
to yield; but a. reconciliation was ſoon brought about 
by the en os ie: ; and other common- 
friends“ 

The e late of William's affairs: now gave him 
teiſure to finiſh an undertaking which proves his great and 
extenſive genius, and does honour to his memory. It was # 
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general ſurvey of all the lands of England; their extent in 
each diſtrict, their proprietors, tenures, value; 
the quantity of meadow, paſture, wood, and ara- 
ble land, which they contained; and in ſome counties, the 
number of tenants, cottagers, and ſlaves of all denomina- 
tions, who lived upon them. This valuable piece of anti- 
quity, called the Domeſday book, is ſtill preſerved in the 
Exchequer, and helps to iluſtrate to us the ancient ſtate of 
England. | 

William, like all 1 ee was cd bet to che 
manly amuſement of hunting: and his paſſion for this amuſe- 
ment he cruelly indulged at the expence of his unhappy ſub- 
jets. Not contented with thoſe large foreſts, which the 
Saxon kings poſſeſſed in all parts of England, he reſolved to 
make a new foreſt near Wincheſter, the uſual place of his 
reſidence. Accordingly, for that purpoſe, he laid waſte the 
country for an extent of thirty miles in Hampſhire, expelling 
the inhabirants from their houſes, ſeizing their property, and 
demoliſhing churches and convents, without making the ſuf- 
ferers any compenſation for the injury . He alfo increaſed 
the rigour of the game-laws, now become ſo grievous. 

This monarch's death was occaſioned by a quarrel not al- 
together worthy of his life. A witticiſm gave riſe to war. 
William, who was become corpulent, had been detained in 
bed ſome time by ſickneſs, while in Normandy; a circum- 
ſtance which gave Philip I. of France occaſion to fay, with 
that vivacity natural to his country, that he was ſurpriſed his 
brother of England ſhould be ſo long in being delivered of 
his big belly. William, enraged at this levity, ſwore © by 
© the brightneſs and reſurrection of God!“ his uſual oath, 
That, as ſoon as he was up, he would preſent ſo many lights 
at Notre Dame, as would give little pleaſure to 

A. D. 086. 
the king of France; alluding to the uſual prac- 
tice, at that time, of women carrying a torch to church after 


A. D, 108, 
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than a conditional ſovereign when he firſt received the' ſub- 


guided by prudence z and his exorbitant ambition, which 


child-birth. Accordingly, on his recoyery, he led an army 
into the Iſle of France, and laid every thing waſte with fire 
and ſword. | But the progreſs. of theſe hoſtilities was ſtopt, 
by an accident which put an end to the Engliſh monarch' 
life. His horſe fuddenly ſtarting aſide, he bruiſed his belly 
on the pummel of his ſaddle ; and this bruiſe, joined to his 
former bad habit of body, brought on a mortif. 
cation, of which he died, in the ſixty-third yer 
of his age. He left Normandy and Maine to his. eldeſ 
ſon, Robert: he wrote to Lanfranc deſiring him to crown 
William king of England; and he bequeathed to Henry 
the youngeſt of the W the n.. of * mother 
Matilda. 
The characters of princes : are beſt 8 in * 1 
I ſhall, however, give you a conciſe character of the Con- 
queror; for ſuch he ultimately proved, though little more 


A. D. 1087. 


miſſions of the Engliſh nation . The ſpirit of William l. 
ſays a philoſophic hiſtorian, was bold and enterprifing, yet 


lay little under the reſtraints. of juſtice, and ſtill leſs under 
thoſe of humanity, ever fubmitted to the dictates of reaſon 
and ſound policy. Though not inſenſible to generoſity, he | 
was hardened againſt compaſſion; and he ſeemed equalh | 
oſtentatious, and ambitious of eclat, in 2 m and in 6 

d 


his vengeance. 
William H. furnamed Rufus, or the Red, from the colour 


ci 

of his hair, was inſtantly crowned king of England, in con- 
13. N. Paris. M. Weſtminſt. Order, Vital. 1 
19. William acted fo uviformly like a conqueror, that, before the end d ar 
his reign, there was not leſt one Engliſh, who was either earl, baron, biſhey, to 


or abbot. (Gul. Malmef. lib. iv. H. Hunt. lib. vii.) No revolution, ancient at * 
modern, was ever perhaps atteuded with ſo complete and ſudden a change d 
power and property, as that accompliſhed by the duke of Normandy. Net 
was the adminiſtration of ary prince ever more abſolute than that of Willa 
I. though the government which he eſtabliſhed was by no means a deſpotiln, 
but afcudal monarchyj as has been already ſhewn, © 

| |; ſequent 


*», 
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ſequence of his father's recommendatory letters to Lanfranc, 
the primate 3 and Robert, at the ſame time, took peaceable 
poſſeſſion of Normandy. 

But this partition of the Conqueror's dominions, though 
apparently made without any violence or oppoſition, occa- 
ſioned in England many diſcontents, which ſeemed to pro- 
miſe a ſudden revolution. The Norman barons, who gene- 
rally poſſeſſed large eſtates both in England and their own 
country, were uneaſy at the ſeparation of thoſe territories, 
and foreſaw that as it would be impoſſible for them to pre- 
ſerve long their allegiance to two maſters, they muſt necef- . 
farily reſign their ancient property or their new acquiſitions. 
Robert's title to Normandy they eſteemed inconteſtible : 
his claim to England they thought plauſible ; and they all 
defired that this prince, who alone had any pretenſions to 
unite the duchy and kingdom, might be . in poſſeſſion 
of both *®. 

A compariſon between the perſonal qualities of the two 
princes, alſo led the malcontents to prefer the elder. Robert 
was brave, open, ſincere, generous; whereas William, 
though not leſs brave than his brother, was violent, haughty, 
tyrannical, and ſeemed diſpoſed to goyern more by fear.than 
the love of his people. Odo, biſhop of Baieux, who had 
been releaſed from prifon on the death of the 
Conqueror, enforced all theſe motives with the 
diſſatisfied barons, and engaged many of them in a formal 
conſpiracy to dethrone the king. 7 

Expecting immediate fupport from Normandy, the con- 
ſpirators haſtened to put themſelyes in a military poſture : 
and William, ſenſible of his perilous ſituation, endeavoured 
to provide againſt the threatened danger by gaining the af- _ 
tections of the native Engliſh 3 who zealouſly embraced his 
cauſe, upon receiving ſome general promiſes of good treat- 
ment, and leave to hunt in the royal foreſts, having now loſt 


A. D. 1088. 


20. Orderic. Vital. iN ; Int 
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all hopes of recovering their ancient liberties. By their 


of > D. robs. 


againſt the uſurpations of William; yet the terror of his 


aſſiſtance the king was enabled to ſubdue the re. 
bels ; but the Norman barons, who had remained 
faithful to him, only were the gainers. He paid no regard 
to the promiſes made to his Engliſh ſubjects, who Mill found 
themſelves expoſed to the ſame oppreſſions which they had 
experienced during the reign of the Conqueror, and which 
were augmented by the tyrannical temper of the preſent mo- 
narch/**'. Even the privileges of the church, which were 
held fo ſacred in thoſe days, formed but a feeble rampart 


authority, confirmed by the ſuppreſſion of the late inſur- 
rections, kept every one in ſubjection, notwithſtanding the 
murmurs of the clergy, and preſerved en nen 
England. 

William even thought himſelf ſufficiently Do to 
diſturb his brother in the poſſeſſion of Normandy, and 
bribed ſeveral Norman barons to favour his unjuſt claim, 
The duke had alſo reaſon to apprehend danger from the in- 


trigues of his brother Henry, who inherited more. of his t 
father's money than his poſſeſſions, and had furniſhed Ro- « 
bert, during his preparations againſt England, with the ſum b 
of three thouſand marks; in return for which ſlender ſupply, - 
he had been put in poſſeſhon of the Cotentin, almoſt ones to 
third of the duke's dominions. But theſe two brothers, not- | 

withſtanding their mutual jealouſies, now united, in order de 
PE Se to defend their territories againſt the ambition of "fon 
5 of the king of England, who appeared in Nor- oft 
mandy at the head of a numerous army : and affairs ſeemed : 
to be haſtening to extremity, when an accommodation was Sec 
brouglit about by the interpoũtion of the nobility. cur 


Prince Henry, however, diſguſted at the terms of that fion 


21. Chron. Sax. Gul. Malmeſ. lib. iv. The application f William, how- of / 
ever, and the ſervice they had rendered him, made the natives ſenſible of their 
importance by reaſon of their numbers: and they gradually recovered ther 
conſcquence in the courſe of the ftrugg'es between the king and the nobles 

agreement, 
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agreement, in which he thought himſelf treated with neg- 
lect, retired to St. Michael's Mount, a ftrong fortreſs on 
the coaſt of Normandy, and infeſted the neighbouring 


country with his incurſions. Robert and William, his two 
brothers, beſieged him in this place, and had nearly. obliged 


him to ſurrender by reaſon of the ſcarcity of water; when 
the elder, hearing of his brother's diſtreſs, granted him per- 
miſſion to obtain a ſupply, and alſo ſent him ſome pipes of 
wine for his owa table; a conduct which could only have 
been dictated by the generous but romantic ſpirit of chivalry 
that prevailed in thoſe times, and with which the duke was 
ſtrongly infected. Being reproved by William for this im- 
prudent generoſity, Robert replied, * What ! ſhall I ſuffer 
te my brother to die of thirſt ?—Where ſhall we find ano» 
ther brother, when he is gone!“ W 

William, during this ſiege, alſo performed an act of ge» 
nerofity leſs ſuited to his character. Riding out alone to 
ſurvey the fortreſs, he was attacked by two ſoldiers, and 
diſmounted. One of the ſoldiers drew his ſword, in order 
to diſpatch the king. Hold kpave !” cried William, « I 
« am the king of England.” The ſoldier ſuſpended his 
blow, and raiſed the king from the ground; who, charmed 
with the fellow's behaviour, rewarded him handſomely, and 
took him into his ſervice * 

Prince Henry was at laſt obliged to capitulate: and being 
deſpoiled of all his dominions, wandered about 
for ſome time with very few attendants, and 
often in great poverty, 4 

In the mean time William was engaged i in Neeber the 
Scots and Welſh, who had infeſted England with their in- 
curſions during his Norman expedition, He had alſo occa- 
ſion to quell a conſpiracy of his own barons, 
who meant to exalt to the throne Stephen, count 


A, D, 1091. 


A. D. 2095. 


of Aumale, nephew to the Conqueror. But the noiſe of 


22. Gul, Malmeſ. ubi ſup. M. Paris. R. Hoveden, 
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theſe petty wars and commotions was quite ſunk in the 
tumult of the Cruſades, which then engaged the attention 
of all Europe, and have ſince attracted the curioſity of 
mankind, as the moſt ſingular examples of human. folly 


that were ever exhibited on the face of the globe, The 


cauſe and conſequences of theſe pious enterpriſes I ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion to conſider : at preſent I ſhall only 
ſpeak of them as they affect the hiſtory of England. 

| Robert, duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery and 
miſtaken generoſity of his ſpirit, had early enliſted himſelf 
in the firſt cruſade 3 but being always. unprovided with mo- 
ney, he found it would he impoſſible for him, without ſome 
ſupply, to appear, in a manner ſuitable to his rank, at the 
head of his numerous vaſſals, who, tranſported with the ge. 
neral fury, were deſirous of following him into Afia. He 
therefore reſolved to mortgage, or to ſell his dominions, 
which he had not prudence to govern ; and he offered them 
to his brother William, who kept aloof from all thoſe fana« 
tical and romantic warriors, for ſo ſmall a ſum as ten thou. 
ſand marks. The bargain was concluded, and 

William was put in poſſeſſion of Normandy and 
Maine; while Robert, providing himſelf with a magnificent 
train, ſet out for the Holy Land in purſuit of glory, and in 
full hopes of ſecuring his eternal ſalvation. 

In the mean time William, who regarded only the things 
of this world, was engaged in a quarrel with Anſelm, com- 
monly called St. Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a 
Piedmonteſe monk, whom he had called over in a fit of re- 
morſe, and whom he wanted to deprive of his ſee for refrac- 
tory behaviour. Anſelm appealed to Rome againſt the 


A. D. 1096. 


king's injuſtice, and affairs came to ſuch extremities, that 


23. Our old hiſtorians are not agreed in regard to the particulars of this 
tranſaction ; but the ten thouſand marks ſeem to have been paid for a mort- 
gage, or uninterrupted poſſeſſion, of five years. Vide Eadmer, M. Paris. 
Order. Vital. 


the 
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the primate, finding it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, 
deſired permiſſion to retire beyond ſea. It was 
granted him, but all his temporalities were con- 
ſiſcated. He was nevertheleſs received with great reſpe& by 
Urban II. who conſidered him as a martyr in the cauſe of 
religion, and even threatened the king with the ſentence of 
eum n on account ofebüg Wann 2 the 
primate **. 

Anſelm afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the council f 
Bari, where the famous diſpute between the Greek and 
Latin churches, relative to the proceſſion of the Third perſon 
of the Trinity was agitated; namely, Whether the Holy 
Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the Son, or from the 
Father only. He alſo aſſiſted in a council at A.D. 1099 
Rome, where ſpiritual cenſures were denounced 
againſt all eceleſiaſtics who did homage to laymen for their 
benefices, and on all laymen who exacted ſuch homage. 
The arguments made uſe of on that occaſion, in favour of 
the clergy, are worthy of the ignorance of the age, and 
{trongly mark the groſs ſuperſtition into which the human 
mind was ſunk. 

The ceremony of homage, by the feudal cuſtoms, as I 
have had occaſion to obſerve, was, That the vaſſal ſhould 
throw himſelf on his knees, put his hands between thoſe of 
his fuperior, and in that poſture ſwear fealty to him. 
Churchmen had been accuſtomed thus to do homage for 
their benefices. But this council declared ſuch homage in- 
conſiſtent with the dignity of the ſacerdotal character, as 
well as with the independency of the church: © For,” faid 
Urban, * it is execrable, that holy hands, appointed to 
perform what was never granted to any angel, to create 
God the Creator, and offer him to God, his Father, for 
the ſalvation of mankind, ſhould be reduced to the humi- 
#* lating baſeneſs of ſlaviſhly mingling with profane hands; 


A. D. 1095. 


24. Ibid. 
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«which, beſides being foiled with rapine and blood-ſhed, 
ec are day and night re in _—_ offices, wa obſeehe 
« contacts? 

The fanaticifm of the times afforded the king of Enelind | 
a ſecond opportunity of increaſing his dominions, Poitiers 
and Guienne were offered to be mortgaged to him, for the 
fame pious purpoſe that had induced his brother Robert to 
put him in poſſeſſion of Normandy and Maine. The bar. 
gain was concluded, and William had prepared a fleet and 
army to eſcort the money, ſtipulated as the price of his new 
territory, and to ſecure the poſſeſſion of it, when 
an accident put an end to his life, and to all his 
ambitious projects. He was engaged in hunting, the ſole 
amuſement, and, except war, the chief occupation of 
princes in thoſe rude times, when this accident happened, 
Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkable for his 
addrefs in archery, attended him in that recreation, of which 
the New Foreſt was the ſcene; and as William had diſ 
mounted after the chace, Tyrrel, impatient to ſhew his 
dexterity, let fly an arrow at a ſtag, which fuddenly ſtarted 
before him, 'The arrow glancing againſt a tree, ſtruck the 
king to the heart, and inftantly killed him; while Tyrrel, 
without informing any one of the accident, put ſpurs to his 
horſe, haſtened to the ſea-ſhore, embarked for France, and 
joined the cruſade in an expedition to the Holy-land** : a 
penance which he impoſed on himſelf for this involuntary 
crime, and which was deemed ſuſkcient to expiate crimes of 
the blackeſt dye. | 
William II. though a man of found underſtanding, ap- 
pears to have been a violent and tyrannical prince; a perfi- 
dious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour, and an un- 


A. P. 1 1100. 


25. Fleury, Hift. Eccleſ. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. Eadmer. Brompton. Sim, 
Duneim. Eadmerius, who was preſent at that council, tells us, that on the 
c'cie of this impicus ſpeech of His Holincfs, all the venerable Tathers cried 
men Amen! 

26. Chren. Sax. R. Hoveden. H. Hunt. 

X kind 
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kind and ungenerous relation. His vices, however, have 
probably been much exaggerated by the monkiſh writers, the 
only hiſtorians of thoſe times, as he was utterly void of ſu- 
perſtition, and ſeemingly wanting in a decent reſpect for 
religion. Of this many examples might be produced, but 
one will be ſuffieient. When the body of the clergy pre- 
ſented a petition, that he would give them leave to ſend a 
form of prayer to be uſed in all the churches of England, 
« That God would move -the heart of the king to appoint 
« an archbiſhop !” he having kept the revenues, or tempo- 
ralities of the ſee of Canterbury in his own hands almoſt 
five years, he- careleſsly replied, * Vou may pray as you 
« pleaſe, and I will act as I pleaſe *7.” Had he lived a few 
years longer, he would greatly have enlarged his dominions; 
and as he was the moſt powerful and politie prinoe in Eu- 
rope, he might perhaps have become its arbiter. He built 
the Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and London- bridge, monu- 
ments of his greatneſs, which ſtill remain. His moſt liberal 
meaſure was the ſending of an army into Scotland, in order 
to reſtore prince Edgar, the true heir of that crown, the ſon 
of Malcolm III. ſurnamed Canmore, by Margaret, ſiſter of 
Edgar Atheling, The enterprize ſucceeded. 

Toward the latter part of this reign, Magnus king of 
Norway made a deſcent on the Ifle of Angleſea, but was 
beat off by the earl of Shrewſbury, Since that repulſe the 
northern nations have made no attempt againſt England. 

As William Rufus was never married, and conſequently 
could leave no lawful iſſue, the kingdom of England now 
belonged to his brother Robert, both by the right of birth 
and of ſolemn compact, ratified by the nobility. But as 
prince Henry was hunting in the New Foreſt when the king 
was ſlain, he immediately galloped to Wincheſter ; ſecured 
the royal treaſure, was ſaluted king, and proceeded to the 


27. Gyl. Malmeſ p. 124. col. i. 
exerciſe 
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exerciſe of the ſovereign authority. Senſible; oni 1 
that a crown uſurped againſt all the rules of juſtice would 


ſit very unſteady on his head, Henry reſolved, by fair pro- 


ſeſſions at leaſt, to gain the affections of all his ſubjects, 
Beſides taking the uſual coronation oath, to maintain the 
conſtitution, and to execute juſtice, he paſſed a charter, 
which was calculated to remedy many of the grievous op- 
preſſions complained of during the reign of his father and 
his brother: and he promiſed a general confirmation and ob- 
ſervance of the laws of Edward the Confeſlor **. 

In order farther to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, the 
king recalled archbiſhop Anſelm, and reinſtated him in the 
ſee of Canterbury. He alſo married Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm III. king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Athel. 
ing. And this marriage, more than any other meaſure of 
his reign, tended to endear Henry to his Engliſh ſubjects; 
who had felt ſo ſeverely the tyranny of the Normans, that 
they reflected with infinite regret on their former liberty, 
and hoped for a more equal and mild adminiſtration, when 
the blood of their native princes ſhould be united with that 
of the new ſovereigns . But the policy and prudence of 
Henry I. ran great hazard of being fruſtrated by the ſudden 
appearance of his brother Robert, who returned from the 
Holy Land about a month after the death of William II. 


_ took poſſefhion of Normandy without reſiſtance, and made 


preparations for afſerting his title to the crown of England. 

The great reputation which Robert had acquired in the 
Faſt favoured his pretenſions ; and the Norman barons, ſtil 
impreſſed with apprehenſions of the conſequences of the ſe- 
paration of the duchy and kingdom, diſcovered the ſame 


_ diſcontent which had appeared on the acceſſion of Rufus. 


Henry was, therefore, in danger of being deſerted by all his 
ſubjects; and it was only through the exhortations of arche 


28. M. Paris. R. Hagu'ftad. | 29. M. Paris. R. Hoveden. 
6 biſhop 
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biſhop Anſelm, that they were engaged to oppoſe Robert, | 
who had landed at Portſmouth. The two armies 
continued ſome days in fight of each other with- 
out coming to aCtion ; and by the interpoſition of the ſame 
prelate, an accommodation was happily brought about be- 
tween the brothers. 

In this treaty it was agreed, That Robert ſhould reſign his 
pretenſions to England, and receive an annual penſion of 
three thouſand marks; thar if either of the princes died 
without iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to his dominions; 
that the adherents of each ſhould be pardoned, and reſtored 
to all their poſſeſſions, and that neither the king nor the 
duke ſhould thenceforth countenance the enemies of each 
other . But theſe conditions, though fo favourable to 
Henry, were ſoon violated by his rapacity and ambition. He 
reſtored indeed the eftates of Robert's adherents, but took 
care they ſhould not remain long i in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of them. Various pretences were formed for deſpoiling 
and humbling all who, in his opinion, had either inelination. 
or abilities to diſturb his government. 

Enraged at the fate of his friends, Robert imprudently 
ventured into England, but met with ſuch a bad reception, 
that he became alarmed for his own ſafety, and was glad to 
purchaſe his eſcape with the loſs of his penſion, One indiſ- 
cretion followed another. The affairs of Normandy fell 
into confuſion : Henry went over, by invitation, to regulate 
them; but, inſtead of ſupporting his brother's authority, he 
increaſed the diſcontents by every art of bribery, intrigue, 
and inſinuation, and at length made himſelf maſter of the 
duchy. The unfortunate Robert, who ſeemed born only 
to be the ſport of fortune, was carried prifoner 
into England; where he remained in cuſtody 
during the remainder of his life, which was no leſs than 


A. D. 11701. 


A. D. 1106. 


30. Cbron. Sax, Order. Vital. 
twenty=- 
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bwenity- -eight years, and died a captive in the caſtle of Care 
diff, in Glamorganſhire 3*. 

The acquiſition of Nonmandy was a great point of Hen. 

95 ry's ambition, being the ancient patrimonial inheritance of 

7 his family, and the only territory which gave him any weight 

or conſideration on the continent. But the injuſtice of the 
uſurpation was the ſource of much inquietude, and the jea- | 
louſy of the French monarch gave riſe to thoſe wars which | 
were to prove fo fatal to poſterity. Lewis VI. in concert | 
: # with. the counts of Anjou and Flanders, ſupported the claim 
1 of William, fon of Robert, to the duchy of Normandy : he | 
4 | even eraved the aſſiſtance of the church for reinſtating the Wl ! 
: 1 true heir i in his dominions, and repreſented the enormity of c 
d 
I 


* — — * * r 
ws [2 =. 


detaining in priſon ſo brave a prince as Robert, one of the 
molt eminent champions of the Croſs. But Henry knew 
how to defend the rights of his crown with vigour, and yet k 
with dexterity. He detached the count of Anjou from the tc 
alliance, by contracting his eldeſt ſon, William, to that 
prince's daughter, while he gained the pope and his favour 
ites by liberal preſents and promiſes. Calixtus II. who was 
A Bb then in France, declared, after a conference with 

| IIeury, that of all men, whom he had ever ſeen, 
the king of England was beyond compariſon the moſt ele 
gizent and perſuaſive ss. The complaints of the Norma 
prince were thenceforth diſregarded. 

The military operations of Lewis proved as unſucceſsful 
as his intrigues. The French and Engliſh armies engaged 
near Andelcy, in Normandy ; where a ſharp action enſued, 
in which Wiliiam, the ſon of Robert, behaved with great 
bravery. Henry himſelf was in imminent danger. He wat 
wounded in the head by a gallant Norman, named Criſpin, 
who had followed the fortunes of William; but, rathet 
rouſed than UT INS: by the blow, the king collected all 
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his might, and beat his antagoniſt to the ground s. Thie 
Engliſh, animated by the example of their ſovereign, put 
the French to total rout z and an accommodation ſoon after 
took place between the two monarchs, in which the DIY 
of young William were entirely neglected. n ee 

But Henry's public proſperity was much overbalanced by 
2 domeſtic misfortune, His ſon William, who had attained 
his eighteenth year, had accompanied him into 
Normandy, but periſhed in his return, with all 
his retinue. The royal youth was anxious to get firlt to 
land; and the captain of his veſſel, being intoxicated with 
liquor, heedleſsly ran her on a rock, where ſhe was imme- 
ately daſhed to pieces. Beſide the prince, above one hun- 
red and forty young noblemen, of the principal families of 
England and Normandy, were "loft on this occafion. - The 
king was ſo much affected by the news, that he is faid never 
to have ſmiled more **, 

As prince William left no children, Henry had x now no 
legitimate iſſue, except his daughter Matilda, whom he had 
betrothed when a child to the emperor Henry V. 
who alſo dying without children, the king be- 
ſtowed his daughter on Geoffery Plantagenet, the eldeſt fon 
of the count of Anjou, and endeavoured to ſecure her ſuc- 
ceſſion, by having her recognized heireſs of all his domi- 
nions : and he obliged the barons both of Normandy and 


A. D. 1120. 


A. D. 1127. 


England to ſwear fealty to her. After ſix years 15 
be was delivered of a ſon, who received the 4 
|, Wine of Henry and the king, farther to inſure the ſue⸗ 


eſſion, made all the nobility renew the oath of fealty which, 
hey had already ſworn to her, and alſo to ſwear fealty to her. 
fant ſon 35, 

The joy of this events and the pleaſure of his ns 5 
ompany, made Henry take up his reſidence in Normandy 5 


127 


33 Ibid, 34. R Hoveden. 35. V pod. Neuſt. R. de Diceto. 
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one of the moſt able and accompliſhed. princes that eyer 
filled the Engliſh throne, Poſſeſſing all the qualities, both 


name of Beauclerc, or the fine ſcholar, would have diſtin. 


national importance, the making of laws, the impoſing o 
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where he died in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age, and the 
 thirty-fifth of his reign; leaving His daughter 
Matilda heireſs of all his dominions. He wx 


mental and perſonal, that could adorn the high tation ty 
which he attained, or fit him for the government of an ex 
tenſive territory. His learning, which procured him the 


guiſhed him in private life, and his talents would 4 given 
him an aſcendant in any condition. ; 

The affairs of France, my dear Philip, and the Cruſade, 
which took their riſe in that kingdom, claim your attention, i 
before I ſpeak of the diſputed ſucceſſion of Matilda, and d 
her ſon Henry II. commonly known by the name of Plants ; 
genet, whoſe reign affords ſome of the moſt intereſting ſpec. Wi d 
tacles in the Hiſtory of England. In the mean time it wil 


be proper to take a ſlight review of the change produced in 3 
our ancient conſtitution, and in the condition of our Sa 5 
anceſtors, by the Norman conqueſt or revolution. | 
* en Fr W 

ve 


THE original government of the Anglo-Saxons, as ur FS 
have ſeen, was a kind of military democracy, under a k ce. 
or chief, whoſe authority was very limited, and whoſe offœ me 
was was not ſtrictly hereditary, but depended on the will ol... 
the people. This government they brought into Britait 
with them. Matters of ſmall conſequence were ſettled by 
the king in council; but all affairs of general concern d 


taxes, the declaring of war, were laid before the Wittens 
gemot or parliament, and determined by the majority d 
voices, or at leaſt by the preponderatioi. of public opt 
nion“. 


35. Spelman, Glo. in voc. Wiltenagemot, 
| From 
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From that aſſembly no freeman could be ſaid to be ex- 
cluded ; for although a certain portion of land was neceſ- 
ſary. as a qualification, a huſbandman'or tradeſman no ſooner: 
acquired that portion, which was different at different times 
of the Anglo-Saxon government“, than he had a right to 
be preſent, not only as a ſpectator, a privilege” that was 
common to every one, but as a conſtituent member of the 
Wittenagemot. And all merchants, who had made two 
voyages to foreign countries, on their own account, became 
poſſeſſed of the ſame right, by a law paſſed in the rei 
of king Athelſtan **; ſo that our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors 
might make with 560 the glorious boaſt of modern Eng- 
gliſhmen, That, every member of the community ſhared 
with his ſovereign the power and authority by which he was 
gorerned. Little wonder, therefore, that the great lines of 
this ennobling ſyſtem of freedom, long after it was deſtroy- 
ech ſeemed to be engraved in their hearts, by the 8 ſor- 
row with which it was regretted | ; 

If the Anglo-Saxons, as a nation, had reaſon to think 
themſelves happy in their- deliberative and legiſlative, .they 
were no leſs ſo in their juridical capacity. Juſtice was uni- 
verſally the care of the great body of the people: and a re- 
gular chain of appeal was eſtabliſned from the tithing or de- 
cennary, conſiſting of ten families, up to the Wittenage- 
mot, which was a ſupreme court of law, as well as a national 
council or aſſembly. But the grand ſecurity of juſtice, and 
even of liberty and property, was the court called the /ire- 
mote, held twice a year in every county, at a ſtated time and 
place; where, along with the alderman or earl of the ſhire, 
and the biſhop of the dioceſe, all the clergy and landholders 
of the county were obliged to be preſent, and determined, 
by the majority of yoices, all cauſes brought before them, 
in whatever ſtage of their progreſs; beginning with the 


37. It was originally only five hides, but was raifed by degrees as high as 
korty. 38. Wilkins, Leges Saxon. Seiden, T. Hon. 
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which a regular chain of ſubordination and fervice was eſta- 
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cauſes of the church, taking next under cognizance the 
pleas of the crown, aud laſtly the dure of . per- 
ſons 

As the dulce of Moni: by taking the 1 a ad- 
miniſtered to the Anglo-Saxon kings at their coronation, 
had ſolemnly engaged to maintain the conſtitution, and to 
adminiſter juſtice according to the laws, the Engliſh nation 
had reaſon to believe they had merely changed their native 
ſovereign for one of foreign extraction; a matter to them of 
ſmall concern, as I have had occaſion to obferye, eſpecially 
as the line of ſucceſſion had been already broken by the 
uſurpation or election of Harold. But although William 
affected moderation for a while, and even adopted fome of 
the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, in order to quiet the ap- 
prehenſions of his new ſubjects, to thefe laws he paid little 
regard; and no fooner did he find himſelf firmly eftabliſhed 
on the throne, than he utterly ſubverted the form of govern- 
ment, and the manner of adminiſtering juſtice throughout 
the whole kingdom. The government which he ſubſtituted 
was a rigid feudal monarchy, or military ariftocracy, in 


bliſhed, from the ſovereign or commander in chief, to the 
ſerf or villain; and which, like all feudal governments, was 
attended with a grievous depreſſion of the body of the peo- 
ple, who were daily expoſed to the infults, violences, and 
exactions of the nobles, whoſe vaſſals they all were, and 
from whoſe oppreſſive juriſdiction it was difficult and dau- 
gerous for them to appeal. 

This depreffion, as might be expected, was more com- 
plete and humiliating in England, under the firſt Ange- 
Norman princes, than in any other feudal government. 
William I. by his artful and tyrannical policy, by attainders 
and confiſcations, had become, in the courſe of his reigty 


proprietor of almoſt all the lands in the kingdom. The. 
39. Spelman, Religuiæ. Hickeſi, Diſertat. Epift. 7 teous 


End 
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lands, however, he could not retain, had he been even will- 
ing, in his own hands: he was under the neceſſity of be- 
ſtowing the greater part of them on his Norman captains or 
nobles, the companions of his conqueſt and the inſtruments 
of his tyranny, Who had led their own vaſſals to battle ©, 
But thoſe grants he clogged with heavy feudal ſervices, and 

payments or preſtations, which no one dared to refuſe. He 
was the general of a victorious army, Which was {till obs. 
lized to continue in a military, poſture, in order to fecure 
the poſſeſſions it had ſeized. And the Anglo-Norman bas. 
rons, and tenants in capite, by knights-ſervice, who only 
hed immediately of the crown, and with the dignified 
clergy, formed the national afjembly, impoſed obligations yet 
more ſevere on their vaſſals, the inferior landholders, con- 
ſting chiefly of unhappy Evgliſh gentlemen, as well as on 
the body of the people, for whom they ſeemed to have no 
bowels of compaſſion “. | 


But 


45. Nothing can more ſtrongly indicate that neceſſity, than the following 
anccdote. Earl Warren, when queſtioned, in a ſubſequent reign, concerns 
ing his right to the lands he poſſeſſed, boldly drew his ſword. “ This, 
[1d he, © is my title William the Baſtard did not conquer England him - 
: the Norman barons, apd my anceſtors, among the reſts were joint ads 
ſeuturers in the enterprize.” Dugdale, Baronage, vol i. 

41. The fate of England, at the death of William the Conqueror, i is thus 
þIcribed by one of our ancient hiſtorians, who was almoſt cotemporary 
ith that prince. The Normans,” ſays he,“ had now fully executed the 
{ wrath of Heaven upon the Engliſh. There was hardly one of that nation 
who poſſeſſed any power z they were al/ involyed in, ſervitude and ſorroꝛo; 
inſomuch, that to be called an Engliſiman was conſidered as a reproach, In 
twſe miſcrable times many eppre//ive taxes and tyrannica l cuſioms were intro- 
duced. The +ing himſelf, when he had let his lands at their full value, if 
another tenant came and offered more, and afterwards a third, and offered 
ent. fl! more, violated all his former Fadi:ns, and gave them to him who offered 
ders 5e and the great men were inflamed with ſuch a rage for money, that they 
cor:d not by what means it was acguired. The more they talked of juſ- 
tic, the more injuriouſly they ated. Thoſe who were called juſticiaries,! 
wing moſt likely to the barons in their courts, were the fountains of all ini. 
pity, Sheriffs and judges, whoſe peculiar duty it was to pronounce righ- 
teous judgments, were the moſt rel of all tyrants, and greater Flurderers 
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plaints of their Engliſh ſubjects, and to redreſs many of 


| liſh eſtates,” and apprehending no future diſturbance from 


| thor of the Saxon Chronicle, in ſpeaking of the miſeries of a ſubſequent reign, 
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But the rigour of the Anglo-Norman government, and 
the tyrannical and licentious ſpirit of the nobles, proved ul 
timately favourable to general liberty. The oppreſſed peo- 
ple looked up to the king for protection: and circumſtances 
enabled them to obtain it. The defect in the title of Wil. 
liam II. and of Henry I. induced them to liſten to tlie com. 


their grievances. The people, in ſome meaſure ſatisfied 
with the relief afforded them, became ſenſible of their con · 
ſequence, and of their obligations to the crown; while the 
barons; finding themſelves in quiet poſſeſſion of their Eng · 


the natives, bore with impatience the burdens impoſed upon 
them by William I. and to which they had readily ſubmitted, 
in the hour of conqueſt and of danger. They faw the ne. 


« than commthon thieves and robbers.” (Hen. Hunting. lib. viii.) And the aw 


ſays, that the great baruns 4 grjevorſly oppreſſed the poor people with building I 
« caſtles; and when they were built, they filled them with wicked men, of 
« rather devils, who ſeized both men and women ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of ay 
„ money; threw them into priſon, and put them to more cruel tortures than the 
« martyss ever enduted.”” (Chron, Sax. p. 238.) The truth of this mclanchoh 
deſcription is corroborated by the teſtimony of William of Malmfbur, 


Hiſt. ib. ii. U 
The great power and ſucceſs of the Normans made them licentious as wel 
as tyrannical. This licent ouſneſs was ſo great, that the princeſs Matilde, of 
daughter of Malco'm Canmore, king of Scotland, who had received he 
education in England, and was afterward married to Henry I. thought it nes 1 
ceſlary to wear the religious habit, in order to preſerve her perſon from v lib 
lation. Before a great council of the Anglo- Norman clergy, ſhe hen a / 
declared, That ſhe had been induced by no other motive to put on the wel Bu 
And the council adm tted her plea, in the following memorable words hit 
« When the great ling William conquered ebis and, many of his followers, eln 
« ed with their extrabrdinary fucceſs, and thinking that a/l things ought gre 
1% ſubſervient to their will and pleaſure, not oply ſeized the poſſiſions of the va 
« quiſbed, Lut invaded the Honour of their matrons and virgins. Hence mul by 
„ young ladics, who dreaded ſuch wiolences, were induced to ſeek ſhelter lt 
« convents, and even to take the weil as a farther ſccus ity to their virtue.” «©« na 
mer, Hi. lib. iii. 20d 


ell 
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ceſſity of being more indulgent to their vaſſals, in order to 
obtain ſufficient force to enable them to retrench the prero- 
gatives of the ſovereign, and of connecting their cauſe with 
that of the people. And the people, always formidable by 
their numbers, courted by both parties, and ſometimes ſid- 
ing with one, ſometimes with the other, in the bloody con- 
teſt between the king and the barons, recovered by various 
progreſſive ſteps, which I ſhall have occaſion to trace in the 
courſe of my narration, their ancient and natural right to a 
place in the parliament or national aſſembly. | 
Thus reſtored to a ſhare in the legiſlature, the Engliſh 
commonalty felt more fully their own importance and by a 
long and vigorous ſtruggle, maintained with unexampled 
perſeverance, they wreſted from both the king and the no- 
bles, all the other rights of a free people, of which their 
Anglo-Saxon anceſtors had been robbed by the violent inva- 
ſion, and cruel policy of William the Norman. To thoſe 
rights they were entitled as men, by the great law of nature 
and reaſon, which declares the welfare of the who/e commu- 
nity to be the end of all civil government; and as Engliſh- 
men, by inheritance. In whatever light, thereſore, we view 
the privileges of the commons, __ are RESUMPTIONS, not 
USURPA TIONS. | 
In order to eſtabliſn this important political truth, ſome 
of our popular writers have endeavoured to prove, That 
the people of England were by no means robbed of their 
liberty or property by William I. and that the commons had 
a /lare in the legiſlature under all the Anglo-Norman princes. 
But as this poſition cannot be maintained without violating 
hiſtorical teſtimony, the advocates for prerogatives have had 
greatly the advantage in. that contentioys diſpute **, T have 
| there- 
42. Mr, Hume, in particular, has triumphed: over every adverſary. His 
collected arguments, ſupported by ſacts, to prove © that the commong origi- 


„ nally formed no part of the Anglo-Norman parliament,” are firong 


and ſatisfacory. But the following clauſe in the Great Charter is of itſelf 
83 ſuſhcient 
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therefore made the uſurpations of William, in' violation of 
his coronation oath, the baſis of my argument. UTarpativn 
can create no right, nor che exctcite of illegal i on. 


| E 


ſufficient to determine TW diſpute. « We will 4 to be fummoned, fin 

the king, as a counon CoCl. bf the KN DOM, the archb ibo, 570 ch, 
©& earls, and zreat barons, perſonally, by our letters; and beſides we Will cal 
& to be ſummoned, in en by our ſheriffs and bailiffs, all ethers wha 
ic no of us IN HEN.“ (Mag. Chart. c. xiv.) This indubitable teli- 
mony, ſo full and concluſive, when duly weighed, muſt preclude all future 
controverſy on the ſubject. 


LETTER XXIV. 


France, znder Philip I. 2% Lewis VI. with 155 Accbun F 
the f Cnvsabe. 


PRE I. as I have already obſerved *, had been perfeAly 
well educated. Nor was he by any means deficient in 
point of capacity; but his mind had acquired a wrong bias, 
which diſcovered itſelf in all his actions, and ſwayed him 
upon all occaſions, to prefer his intereſt, or his inclinations 
to his honour. His reign is not ſo remarkable for any 
thing, as his marrying Bertrand de Montford, ducheſs of 
Anjou, while her huſhand and his queen were both alive, 
For this irregularity he was excommunicated by Urban II. 
in the famous council of Clermont, where the 
firft Cruſade yas preached for the recovery of the 
Holy Land *; a circumſtance which naturally leads me to 
ſpeak of that extrayagant expedition, its cauſes, and its con 
ſequences. 
Gregory VII. among his other vaſt ideas, had formed, 2 
we have ſeen, the project of uniting the weſtern Chriſtians 


A. D. 1095. 


1. Letter XVIII. FE Harduin. Concil. tom. xi. 
F again. 
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int the Mahometans, and of recovering Paleſtine from 
the hands of thoſe Infidels * : and his quarrels with the em- 
peror Henry IV. by which he declared himfelf an enemy 
to the civil power of princes, only could have obſtructed 
the progreſs of this undertaking, conducted by fo able a po- 
litician, at a time when the minds of men were fully pre- 
pared for fuch an enterprize. The work, however, was re- 
ſerred for a meatrer inſtrument; for a man whoſe condition 
could excite no jealouſy, and whoſe head was as weak as his 
imagination was warm. But before I mention this man, I 
muſt ſay a few words of the ſtate of the Eaſt at that time, 
and of the paſſion for pilgrimages which then prevailed in 
Europe. | | 
We naturally view with veneration and delight thofe 
places which have been the reſidence of any illuſtrious per- 
ſonage, or the ſcene of any great tranſaction. Hence the 
enthuſiaſm with which the literati {till viſit the rains of 
Athens and Rome; and hence flowed the ſuperſtitious de- 
votion with which Chriſtians, from the earlieft ages of the 
church, were accuſtomed to viſit that country where their 
religion had taken its riſe, and that city in wh«h the Meſſiah 
had died for the redemption of thoſe who believe in his 
name. Pilgrimages to the ſhrines of ſaints and martyrs 
were alſo common; but as this diſtant pilgrimage could not 
be performed without conſiderable expence, fatigue, and 
danger, it appeared more meritorious than all others, and 
came to be conſidered as an expiation for almoſt every 
crime, And an opinion which prevailed over Europe to- 
wards the cloſe of the tenth, and the beginning of the ele- 
venth century, increaſed the number and the ardour of the 
credulous devotees, that undertook this tedious journey. 
The thouſand years mentioned by St. John, in his book of 
Revelations, were ſuppoſed to be accompliſhed, and the 
end of the world at hand. A general conſternation, as I 


3. See Letter XXII. e ITT 
8 have 
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have had occaſion to notice, ſeized the nds of Chriſtians, 
Many relinquiſhed their poſſeſſions, abandoned: their friends 
and families, and hurried with precipitation to the Holy Land 
where they imagined Chriſt would an e to judge 
the quick and the dead.. 

But the Chriſtians, though ultimately undeceived in re 
gard to the Day of Judgment, had the mortification, in theſe 
pious journies, to ſee the holy ſepulchre, and the other 
places made ſacred by the preſence of the Saviour, fallen 
into the hands of Infidels. The followers, and the country. 
men of Mahomet, had early made themſelves maſters of Pa- 
leſtine, which the Greek empire, far in its decline, was un- 
able to protect againſt ſo warlike an enemy. They ga 
little diſturbance, however, to thoſe zealous pilgrims who 
daily flocked to Jeruſalem: nay they allowed every one, aſter 

paying a moderate tribute, to viſit the holy ſepulchre, to 
perform his religious duties, and return in peace. But the 
'Turks, a Tartar tribe who had alſo embraced Mahometaniſm, 
having wreſted Syria from the Saracens, as you have ſeen 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of Jeruſalem ; pilgrims were thenceforth ex- 
poſed to outrages of every kind from theſe fierce barbarians, 
And this change, coinciding with the panic of the conſun- 
mation of all things, and the ſuppoſed appearance of Chril 
on Mount Sion, filled Europe with alarm and indignation, 
Every pilgrim, who returned from Paleſtine, related the 
dangers he had encountered in viſiting the holy city, and de- 
ſcribed, with exaggeration, the cruelty and vexations of tht 
| Turks; ; who, to uſe the language of thoſe zealots, not only 
profaned the ſepulchre of the Lord by their preſence, but 
derided the ſacred myſteries in the very place of their con- 
pletion, and where the ſon of God was ſpeedily expected u 
hold his great tribunal*. 
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While the minds of men were thus rouſed, a fanatical 
monk, commonly known by the name of Peter the Hermit, 
a native of Amiens in Picardy, revived the project of Gre» 
gory VII. of leading all the forces of Chriſtendom againſt 
the Infidels, and of driving them out of the Holy Land. He 
had made the pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and was ſo deeply 
affected with the danger to which that act of piety now ex- 
poſed Chriſtians, that he ran from province to province on 
his return, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes and 
people to this holy war; and wherever he came, he kindled 
the ſame enthuſiaſtic ardour for it with which he n | 
was animated. 

Urban II. who had at firſt been doubtful of the ſucceſs of 
ſuch a project, at length entered into Peter's views, and 
ſummoned at Placentia a council, which was 
obliged to be held in the open fields, no hall. 
being ſufficient to contain the multitude: it conſiſted of four 
thouſand ecclefiaſtics, and thirty thouſand laymen, who all 
declared for the war againſt the Infidels, but none of them 
heartily engaged in the enterprize. Urban, therefore, found 
it neceſlary to call another council the ſame year at Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, where the greateſt prelates, nobles, and 
princes, attended; and when the pope and the hermit had 
concluded their pathetic exhortations, the whole aſſembly, 
as if impelled by an immediate inſpiration, exclaimed with 
one voice: * It is the will of God !—lt is the will of God?” 
—words which were deemed ſo memorable, and believed to 
be ſo much the reſult of a divine influence, that they were 
employed as the motto on the ſacred ſtandard, and as the 
ſignal of rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits of 
the champions of the Croſs; the ſymbol choſen by the de- 
voted combatants, in alluſion to the death of Chriſt, as the 
badge of union, and affixed to their right ſhoulder, whence 
their expedition got the name of a Cruſade®, 


A. D. 1095. 
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Perſons of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt ar. 

ur. Not only the gallant nobles of that age, with thei 
martial followers, whom the boldneſs of a romantic enter. 
prize might have been apt to allure, but men in the more 
humble and pacihe ſtations of life; eccleſiaſtics of every 
order, and even women, concealing their ſex beneath the 
diſguiſe of armour, engaged with emulation in an under. 
taking which was deemed fo ſacred and meritorious. The 
preateſt criminals were forward in a fervice, which they re. 
garded as a propitiation for all their crimes, If they ſucceed. 
ed, they hoped to make their fortune in this world; and if 
they died, they were promiſed a crown of glory in the work 
to come. Devotion, paſhon, prejudice, and habit, all con- 
tributed to the ſame end; and the combination of ſo many 
cauſes produced that wonderful emigration which made the 
princeſs Anna Comnena ſay, That Europe, looſened from its 
foundations, and impelled by its moving principle, ſeemel 
in one united body to precipitate itſelf upon Aſia !. 

The number of adventurers foon became ſo great, that 
their more experienced leaders, Hugh, count of Vermandois, 
brother to the French king, Robert, duke of Normandy, 
Raymond count of Thoulouſe, Godfrey of Bonillon, prince 
of Brabant, and Stephen, count of Blois, grew apprehenſive 
that the greatneſs of the armament would defeat its purpoſe, 
They therefore permitted an undiſciplined multi- 
tude, computed at three hundred thouſand men, 
to go before them, under the command of Peter the Her. 
mit, Walter the Moneylefs, and other wild fanatics. 

Peter and his army, before which he walked with ſandals 
on his feet, a rope about his waiſt, and every other mark cf 
monkiſh auſterity, took the road to Conftantinople, through 
Hungary and Bulgaria. Godeſcald, a German prieſt, and 
his banditti, took the ſame route; and trufting that Heaven, 
by ſupernatural means, would ſupply all their neceffities, they 


A. D. 1096. 
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made no proviſion for ſubſiſtence on their march. But they 
ſoon found themſelves obliged to obtain by plunder, hat 
they had vainly expected from miracles. Want is ingeni- 
ous in ſuggeſting pretences for its ſupply. Their fury firſt 
diſcharged itſelf upon the Jews. As the foldiers of Jeſus 
Chriſt, they thought themſelves authoriſed to take revenge 
upon his murderers: they accordingly fell upon thoſe un- 
happy people, and put to the ſword without mercy ſuch as 
would not ſubmit to baptiſm, ſeizing their effects as lawful 
prize. In Bavaria alone twelve thouſand Jews were matſa» 
cred, and many thouſands in the other provinces of Ger- 
many. But Jews not being every where to be found, thefe 
pious robbers, who had tafted the ſweets of plunder, and 
were under no military regulations, pillaged without diſtinc- 
tion; until the inhabitants of the countries through which 
they paſſed roſe, and cut them almoſt all off, The Hermit, 
however, and the remnant of his army, conſiſting of twenty 
thouſand ſtarving wretches, at length reached Conſtantino- 
ple, where he received a freth ſupply of German and Italian 
vagabonds, who were guilty of the greateſt 3 pillage 
ing even the churches *, 

Alexis Comnenus, the Greek emperor, who had applied 
to the Latins for ſuccour againſt the Turks, entertained a 
hope, and but a feeble one, of obtaining ſach an aid as might 
enable him to repulſe the enemy. He was, therefore, aſto- 
niſhed to ſee his dominions overwhelmed by an inundation 
of licentious barbarians, ftrangers alike to order and diſci- 
pline, and to hear of the multitudes that were following, 
under different leaders. He "contented himfelf, however, 
with getting rid, as ſoon as poſſible, of ſuch troubleſome 
gueits, by furnifhing them with veſſels to tranſport them- 
ſelres to the other fide of the Boſphorus; and general Peter 
ſoon ſaw himfelf in the 'plains of Aſia, at the head of a 
Chriſtian army, ready to give battle to the Infidels. Soli- 


8. Maimbourg, Hi. des Croifailes, tom, i. 
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man, ſultan, of Nice, fell upon the diſorderly crowd, and 
faughtered them almoſt without reſiſtance. Walter the 
Moneyleſs, and many other leaders of equal diſtinction, 
were flain; but Peter the Hermit found his way back to 
Conſtantinople, where he was conſidered as a maniac, who 
had enliſted a multitude of madmen to follow him ?. 

In the mean time the more diſciplined armies arrived at 
we al hemond, ſon of Robert Guiſcard, from motive 
of policy rather than piety. Having no other inheritance 
but the (mall principality. of Tarentum, and his own yalour, 
he took advantage of the epidemical enthuſiaſm of the 
times to aſſemble under his banner ten thouſand horſemen, 
well armed, and ſome infantry, with which he hoped to con- 
quer a few provinces either from the Chriſtians or Mahame- 
tans. His preſence. gave much alarm to the emperor Alexis 
Comnenus, with whom he had been formerly at war. But 
the refined police of that prince, who carefled thoſe raps 
cious allies whom he wiſhed to ruin, and ſecretly regarded 
as more dangerous than the enemies they came to combat 
diverted all apprehenſions of harm either from Bohemond 
or the other leaders of the Cruſade. He turniſhed them 
with proviſions, and tranſported them ſafely into Aſia ; after 
having conciliated their affections by preſents and promiſley 
and engaged them to do him homage far the lands they 
ſhould conquer from the Turks“ 

Aſia, like Europe, was then divided into a number of 
little ſtates, comprehended under the great ones. The 
Turkiſh princes paid an empty homage to the caliphs, but 
were in reality their maſters; and the ſultans, or ſoldans 
who were very numerous, weakened till farther the empire 
of Mahomet by continual wars with each other, the necel- 
ſary conſequence of divided ſway. The ſoldiers of the 
Croſs, therefore, who amounted, when muſtered on the 


9. Anna Comucna, ubi ſup. 10. Maimbourg, ubi ſup. 
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banks of the Boſphorus, to the incredible number of one 
hundred thouſand horſemen, and fix hundred thouſand foot, 
were ſufficient to have conquered all Aſia, had they been 
united under one head, or commanded by leaders that ob- 
ſerved any concert in their operations. But they were un- 
happily conducted by men of the moſt independent, intract- 
able ſpirit, unacquainted with diſcipline, and enemies to civil 
or military ſubordination. Their zeal, however, their bra- 
very, and their irrefiſtible force, till carried them forward, 
and advanced them to the great end of their enterprize, in 
ſpite of every obſtacle ; the ſcarcity of proviſions, the ex- 
ceſſes of fatigue, and the influence of unknown climes. 
After an obſtinate ſiege, they took Nice, the ſeat 


A.D. 
of old Soliman, ſultan of Syria, whofe army they ont ; 


had twice defeated : they made themſelves maſters of Anti- 


och, the ſeat of another ſultan, and entirely broke the 
Rrength of the Turks, who had ſo long e over 
the Arabs. 

The caliph of Keeps, whoſe alliance the Chritans had 
hitherto courted, recovered, on the fall of the 'Tarkith 
power, the authority of the caliphs in Jeruſalem. On this 
he ſent ambaſſadors to the leaders of the Cruſade, inform- 
ing them, that they might now perform their religious vows, 
if they came diſarmed to that city; and that all Chriſtian 
pilgrims, who ſhould thenceforth viſit the holy ſepulchre, 
might expect the ſame good treatment which they had ever 
received from his predeceffors. His offer was, however, re- 
jected. He was required to yield up the city to the Chriſti- 
ans; and, on his refuſal, the champions of the Croſs ad- 
vanced to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, the great object of their 
armament, and the acquiſition of which they conſidered as 
the conſummation of their labours. b 

Theſe pions adventurers were now much diminiſhed, by 
the detachments they had made, and the diſaſters they had 


11. Dach. Specileg. vol. iv, Maimbourg, tom. i. 
«+ ſuffer- 


ſuffered : and what feems almoſt incredible, they did not ex- 
ceed, according to the teſtimony of moſt hiſtorians, twenty 
thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe, while the garriſon 
| pol Jeruſalem conſiſted of forty thouſand men. 
2 P. togg. B : | | 

Zut, be that as it may, after a ſiege of five weeks, 

they took the city by aſſault, and put the garriſon and in- 
habitants to the ſword withant diſtinction. Arms proteQt. 
ed not the braye, or ſubmiſſion the timid : no age or ſex was 
ſpared: infants periſhed by the ſame ſword that pierced 
their mothers, while imploxing mercy. The ſtreets of Jexy- 
ſalem were covered with heaps of flain ; and the ſhrieks of 
agony or deſpair ſtill reſounded from every houfe, when 
theſe triumphant warriors, glutted with ſlaughter, threw 
alide their arms, yet ſtreaming with blcad, and advanced 
with naked feet and bended knees to the ſepulchre of the 
Prince of Peace | ſung anthems to that Redeemer, who had 
purchaſed their ſalvation by his death; and, while dead tg 
the calamities of their fellow-creatures, diſſolved in tears 
for the ſufferings of the Meſſiah ** !—So inconſiſtent is hu- 
man nature with itſelf ; and fo eaſily, as the philoſophic 
Hume remarks, does the moſt effeminate ſuperſtition afle« 
ciate both with the moſt heroic courage, and with the fierceſt 
barbarity. | | 
About the ſame time that this great event happened in 
Aſia, where Godfrey of Bouillon was choſen king of Jeru- 
ſalem, and Bohemond, and ſome other Chriſtian princes, 
ſettled in their new conqueſts, Urban II. the author of the 
Cruſade, and the queen of France, died in Europe. In con- 
ſequence of theſe deaths, Philip I. who ſtill continued to 
live with the countefs of Anjou, was abſolved, by the 
new pope, from the ſentence of excommunication denounced 
in the council of Clermont. But although this abſolution 
quicted in ſome meaſuye his domeſtic troubles, his authority, 
which the thunder of the church, together with his indo- 
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lent and licentious.courſe of life, had ruined, was far from 
being reſtored. The nobility more and more affected indepen- 
dency: they inſulted him every hour; plundered his ſuhjects, 
and —_— cut off the ann age Paris and 
Orleans | 

In Aw to renledy theſe 3 Philip r kis * 
Lewis in the government; or, at leaſt, declared 
him, with the conſent of the nobility, his ſue- 
cefſor. This young prince was, in all reſpects, the reverſe 
of his father; active, vigorous, affable, generous, and free 
from the vices incident to youth. He ſaw that in a ſtate ſo 
corrupted, nothing could be done but by force: he there- 
fore kept continually in the field, with a ſmall body of 
troops about him, and theſe he employed againſt ſuch no- 
bles as would not liſten to the dictates of juſtice and equity, 
but treated the laws of their country with deriſion. He de- 
moliſhed their caſtles z he compelled them to 
make reſtitution to ſuch as they had pillaged, 
and he forced them to abandon the lands they had uſurped 
from the clergy : yet all theſe rigours he executed in a man- 
ner ſo diſintereſted, and with ſo indiſputable a zeal for the 
public welfare, that he gained the affections of the virtuous 
part of the nobility, and the reverence of the people, while 
he reſtored order to the Ray” and preſerved the monarchy 
from ſubverſion *?, 

This prince, who is commonly called by the old hiftorians 
Lewis the Groſs, from his great ſize in the latter part of 
life, and who. was the fixth Lewis that fat upon the throne 
of France, ſucceeded his father in 1108, when 
he was thirty years of age. Soon after his coro- 
nation, he engaged in a war againſt Henry I. of England, 
a powerful vaſſal, whom it was his intereſt to humble. The 
war was carried on with a variety of fortunes during the 
greater part of this reign, but without producing any re- 


A.D. 1100. 


A. D. 1102. 


A D. 1108. 
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markable event, except what I have related in the hiſtory of 
England, or any alteration. in the ſtate of either kingdom. 
A Pen was at length concluded between the two rival 
princes; after which Lewis devoted himſelf to 
A. D. 1128. 
| | the regulation of. the interior polity of his king- 
dom, and either humbled or over-awed the great vaſſals of 
the crown, ſo as to procure univerſal tranquillity. This he 
accompliſhed, partly by eſtabliſning the commons or third 
ſtate; partly by enfranchiſing the villains or bondmen; and 
partly by diminiſhing the exorbitant authority of the ſeigni- 
oral juriſdictions; ſending commiſſaries into the provinces to 
receive the complaints and redreſs the wrongs of ſuch as had 
been oppreſſed by the dukes and counts, and every where 
encouraging appeals to the royal judges.—But the king of 
France, in the midſt of his proſperity, fell into a languiſhing 
diforder, occaſioned by his exceflive corpulency; and when 
he thought his death at hand, he ordered his ſon to be call- 
ed to him, and gave him the following excellent advice, 
& By this ſign,” ſaid he, (drawing the ſignet from his finger, 
and putting it on that of the prince) «I inveſt you with 
& ſovereign authority; but remember, that it is nothing 
« but a public employment, to which you are called by 
Heaven, and for the exerciſe of which you muſt render 
“ an account in the world to come. | 
The king unexpectedly recovered ; but he would never 
A. D. 1135. afterwards uſe any of the enſigns of royalty. An 
accident contributed to the revival of his ſtrength. William 
duke of Guienne, and earl of Poitou, reſolved to make a pll- 
grimage to the ſhrine of St. James of Compoſtella, bequeath- 
ed his extenſive territories to his daughter Eleanor, on con- 
dition that ſhe married young Lewis, already crowned king 
of France, at the deſire of his father; and the duke dying in 
| that pilgrimage, the marriage was celebrated with great 
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pomp at Bourdeaux, where Louis VII. was ſolemnly inau- 
gurated as lord of Guienne and Poitou. 4 

In the mean time Lewis VI. unable to ſupport the heat 
of the dog- days, died at Paris on the firſt of Auguſt, in the 
ſirtieth year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign. A 
better man, hiſtorians agree, never graced the throne of 
France ; but with the addition of certain qualities, his coun- 
trymen ſay he might have made a better king. Poſterity, 
however, may not perhaps be inclined to think worſe of his 
character, when they are told that the qualities he wanted 
were hypocriſy and diſſimulation, and that his vices were 
honeſty and ſincerity; which led him to deſpiſe flattery, and 
indulge himſelf in a manly freedom of ſpeech. 

We ſhould now, my dear Philip, return to the hiſtory of 
England; but the ſecond cruſade, which was conducted by 
the ſovereigns of France and Germany, makes it neceſſary 
to carry farther the affairs of the continent, 


17. Id. ibid. 


LE 7.7 ©. a 


The GERMAN EMPIRE and its DEPENDENCIES, RomE and the 
ITaLtan STATES, from the Death of Henry V. to the Election 
of FREDERIC I. ſurnamed BARBAROsSA. 


As Henry V. left no iſſue, it was univerſally believed that 

the ſtates would confer the empire on one of his ne- 
phews, Conrad, duke of Franconia, or Frederic, duke of 
Suabia, who were princes of great merit; but Albert, arch- 


biſhop of Mentz, found means to influence the German 


cuiefs to give their ſufirages in favour of Lotha- 
rio, duke of Saxe-Supplembourg, who had ſup- 
ported him in all his conteſts with the late emperor. Lo- 


thario was accordingly crowned at ; Aix-la-Chapelle, in pre- 
VoL.I, $ ſence 
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ſence of the pope's nuncio. Meanwhile his two competitors 
neglected nothing in their power to obtain the throne. But 
after a ſhort oppoſition, which was, however, obſtinate and 
bloody, they dropped their pretenſions, and were reconciled 

to Lothario, who afterwards honoured them with his friend- 
ſhip *. * | 

The firſt expedition of the new emperor was againſt the 
Bohemians, whom he obliged to ſue for peace, and do ho- 
mage to the empire. He next marched into Italy, where 
1 eccleſiaſtical affairs, as uſual, were in much diſ- 

order. Innocent II. had ſucceeded Honorius Il. 
by virtue of a canonical election; notwithſtanding which 
cardinal Leoni, the grandſon of a wealthy Jew, was alſo 
proclaimed pope by the name of Anacletus, and kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of Rome by means of his money, whilſt his rival 
was obliged to retire into France, the common aſylum of 
diſtrefled popes. Lothario eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Innocent, with whom he had an interview at 
Liege; accompanied him to Rome at the head of an army, 
and re-eſtabliſhed him in the papal chair, in ſpite of all the 
efforts and oppoſition of Anacletus *. 

After being ſolemnly crowned at Rome, the emperor re- 
turned to Germany; where, by the advice of Ernerius, 2 
learned profeſſor of the Roman law, he ordered that juſtice 
ſhould be adminiſtered in the empire according to the Di- 
geſta, or Code of Juſtinian, a copy of which was, about 
this time, found in Italy 3. In the mean time Roger, duke 
of Apulia, who had lately conquered the iſland of Sicily, 
raiſed an army in favour of Anacletus, and made himſelf 
maſter of almoſt all the places belonging to the Holy Sec. 
Pope Innocent retired to Piſa, which was then one of the 
moſt conſiderable trading cities in Europe, and again im- 


A. D. 1132. 
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plored the aſſiſtance of Lothario. The emperor did not de- 
ſert him in his adverſity : he immediately put himſelf at 
the head of a powerful army; and by the help of the Piſans, 
the imperial forces ſoon recovered all the patrimony of St. 
Peter. Pope Innoceiit was re-conducted in tri 
umph to Rome; a cireumſtance which ſo much 
affected Anacletus, that he fell a martyr to the ſucceſs 6f 
his competitor, literally dying of grief, 

The emperor afterwards drove Roger, duke of Apulia, 
from city to city; and, at length, obliged him to take refuge 
in Sicily, his new kingdom. He then ſubdued the provinces 
of Apulia and Calabria, and all Roger's Italian 
dominions, which he formed into a principality; 
and- beſtowed it, with the title of duke, upon Renaud, a 
German prince, and one of his own relations *. 

On his way to Germany, Lothario was ſeized with a dan- 
gerous diſtemper, which carried him off, near Trent, in the 
twelfth year of his reign. He was diſtinguiſhed by a paſ- 
ſionate love of peace, and an exact attention to the admini- 
tration of public juſtice. 

Conrad, duke of Franconia, nephew to Henry V. was 
unanimouſly elected emperor, on the death of 
Lothario. But the imperial throne was diſputed 
by Henry the Haughty, duke of Bavaria, the name of whoſe 
family was Guelph z hence thoſe who eſpouſed his party 
were called Guelphs, an appellation afterwards uſuaily be- 
ſtowed on the enemies of the emperors. | 

Henry the Haughty died during this conteſt, after being 
direſted of his dominions by the princes of the : 
empire; bat the war was {till carried on againſt 
the emperor by Guelph, the duke's brother, and Roger king 
of Sicily. The imperial army was commanded by Frederic, 
duke of Suabia, the emperor's brother, who being born at 
the village of Hicghibelin, gave to his ſoldiers: the name of 
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Ghibelins; an epithet by which the imperial party was di- 
{tinguiſhed in Italy, while the pope's adherents oF famous 
under that of Guelphs 5. 

Guelph, and his principal followers, were beſieged | in the 
caſtle of Weinſberg; and having ſuſtained great loſs ina 
ſally, they were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
emperor, however, inſtead of uſing his good fortune with 
rigour, granted the duke, and his chief officers, permiſſion 
to retire unmoleſted. But the ducheſs, ſuſpecting the ge. 
neroſity of Conrad, with whoſe enmity againſt her huſband 
ſhe was well acquainted, begged that fhe, and the other wo- 
men in the caſtle, might be allowed to come out with a; 
much as each of them could carry, and be conducted to: 
place of ſafety. Her requeſt was granted, and the evacus 

tion was immediately performed ; when the emperor and hi 
army, who expected to ſee every lady loaded with jewel 
gold, and filver, beheld, to their aſtoniſhment, the -duchels 
and her fair companions ſtaggering beneath the weight d 
their huſbands. The tears ran down Conrads 
cheeks : he applauded their conjugal tenderneh 
and an accommodation with Guelph and his adherents ws 
the conſequence of this act of female heroiſm *. x + 

While theſe things were tranſacting in Germany, nen 
diſorders broke out in Italy. The people of Rome forme 
a deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the commonwealth ; of retrieving 
the ſovereignty of their city, and aboliſhing the tempon 
dominion of the popes. Lucius II. marched againſt the ns 
bels, and was killed at the foot of the Capitol 
but Eugenius III. his ſucceſſor, found means t 
reduce them to reaſon, and preſerve the authority of ti 
Apoltolic See 7. 

This pope afterwards countenanced the ſecond crufad 
againſt the Saracens, preached by St. Bernard, in which tl 
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emperor and the king of France, engaged, as I ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to relate. Another cruſade was 
preached againſt the Moors in Spain, in which a | 
great number of Germans, from the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine and Weſer, engaged; and the Saxons, about the 
ſame time, undertook a cruſade againſt the Pagans of the 
North, whom they cut off in thouſands, without making 
one convert. a ; 

Nothing remarkable happened in the empire, after the 
return of Conrad III. from the Eaft, except the death of 
prince Henry, his eldeſt ſon, who had been elected king of 
the Romans. This event greatly affected the 
emperor, who died ſoon after; and his nephew 
Frederic, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, duke of Suabia, was raiſed 
to the Anperial throne by the unanimous voice of the princes 
and nobles both of Italy and Germany. 


A. D. 1147, 
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Faance under LEwis VII. till the Divorce of Queen ELEANOR, 
with ſome Account of the ſecond CRUsADE. 


LEWIS VII. ſurnamed the Young, was no ſooner ſeat- 

ed on the throne of France, than he found himſelf en- 
gaged in one of thoſe civil wars, which the feudal govern- 
ment rendered unavoidable 3 and having, in an 
expedition into Champagne, made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the town of Vitri, he ordered it to be ſet on fire. In 
conſequence of the conflagration that followed, thirteen 
hundred perſons, who had taken refuge in the 
church, all periſhed in the flames *. This cruel 
action made a deep impreſſion upon the king's mind, and pre- 
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pared the way for a ſecond cruſade, which now demand 
our attention. | 
The Chriſtians of the Eaſt grew weaker every day in 
thoſe countries which they. had conquered. 'The little king. 
dom of Edeſſa had already been taken by the Turks, and 
Jeruſalem itſelf was threatened. Europe was ſolicited for a 
new armament and as the French had begun the firſt in- 
undation, they were again applied to, in hopes of a fecond, 
Pope Eugenius III. to whom the deputies from the Eaſt 
had been ſent, very wiſely pitched upon Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, as the inſtrument of this pious 
warfare. Bernard was learned for thoſe times, naturally elo- 
quent, auſtere in his life, irreproachable in his morals, enthu- 


A. D. 1 145. 


ſiaſtically zealous, and inflexible in his purpaſe. He had long 


held the reputation of a ſaint, was heard as an oracle, and re- 
vered as a prophet; little wonder, therefore, he found 
means to perſuade the king of France, that there-was no 
other method of expiating his guilt but by an expedition ta 
_ the Holy Land, | | | . | 
At Vezelai in Burgundy, a ſcaffold was ereCted in the 
market-place, on which St. Bernard appeared by 
by th&ſide of Lewis VII. The faint ſpoke firſt, 
the king ſeconded him, after taking the croſs, and the ex- 
ample of the royal pair was followed by all prefent, among 
whom were many of the chief nobility ?, | 
Suger, abbot of St. Dennis, then prime miniſter, a man 
very different from Bernard, endeavoured in vain to diſſuade 
the king from abandoning his dominions, by telling him 
that he might make a much more ſuitable atonement for his 
guilt by ſtaying at home, and governing his kingdom in a 
wiſe and prudent manner. The eloquence of St. Bernard, 
and the madneſs of the times, prevailed over reaſon and 
ſeund policy. Suger, however, retained his opinion; and 
made no ſcruple of foretelling the inconveniencies that would 
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attend an expedition into Paleſtine, whilſt Bernard made 
himſelf anſwerable for its ſucceſs, and extolled it with an 
enthuſiaſm that paſſed for inſpiration. 

From France this fanatical orator went to 3 the cru- 
ſade in Germany; where, by the force of his irrefiſtible 
eloquence, he prevailed, on the emperor Conrad III. Frede- 
ric Barbaroſſa, afterwasds emperor, and an infinite number 
of perſons of all rapks to take the croſs; promiſing them, 
in the name of God, victory over the Infidels. He ran 
from city to city, every where communicating his enthu- 
faſm; and, if we believe the hiſtorians of thoſe times, 
working miracles, It is not indeed pretended that he re- 
ſtored the dead to life; but the blind received fight, the 
lame walked, the fick were healed. And to theſe bold af- 
ſertions, we may add a fact no leſs incredible, That while 
St. Bernard's eloquence operated ſo powerfully on the 
minds of the Germans, he always preached to them in 
French, a language which they did not underſtand ! or in 
Latin, equally unintelligible to the body of the people *. 

The hopes of certain victory drew after the einperor and 
the king of France the greater part of the knights in their 
dominions: and it is faid, that in each army there were 
reckoned ſeventy thouſand men in complete armour, with a 
prodigions number of light horſe, beſides infantry ; ſo that 
we cannot well reduce this ſecond emigration to leſs than 
three hundred thouſand perſons. And theſe joined to one 
million three hundred thouſand ſent before, make in the 
whole ſixteen hundred thouſand tranſplanted inhabitants. 

The Germans took the field firſt, the French followed 
them: and the ſame exceſſes, that had been com- 
mitted by the ſoldiers of the firſt cruſade, were 
acted over again by thoſe of the ſecond. Hence Manuel 
Comnenus, who now filled the throne of Conſtantinople, 
was diſquieted with the ſame apprehenſions which the for- 
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mer energies had raiſed in the mind of his gratidfather 
Alexis. If the Greek emperor behaved ungeneroufly to 
them, it muſt therefore be aſcribed to the irregularity of 

their own conduct, which made craft neceſſary, where force 
was unequal eſpecially as Manuel is repreſented, on all 
other occaſions, 'as a prince of great generoſity and magna- 
nimity. But the mortality which prevailed in the German 
army, near the plains of Conſtantinople, may be fully ac. 
counted for from intemperance and the change of climate, 
without ſuppoſing the wells to be poifoned or the meal to be 
mingled with lime. 

After Conrad had paſſed the Boſphorus, he ated with 
that imprudence which ſeems inſeparable from ſuch roman- 
tic expeditions. As the principality of Antioch was yet in 
being, he might have joined thoſe Chriſtians who remained 
in Syria, and there have waited for the king of France. 
Their numbers united would have inſured them ſucceſs, 
But inftead of ſuch a rational meafure, the emperor, jealous 
both 'of the prince of Antioch and the king of France, 
marched immediately into the middle of Aſia Minor; where 
the ſultan of Iconium, a more experienced general, drew 
his heavy German cavalry among the rocks, 
and cut his army in pieces. Conrad fled to An- 
tioch ; went to Jeruſalem as a pilgrim, inſtead of appearing 
there as the leader of an army, and returned to Europe with 
a handful of men“. 

The king of France was not more ſucceſsful in his enter: 
prize. He fell into the ſame ſnare that had deceived the 
emperor ; and being ſurpriſed among the rocks near Laodi- 
cea, was worſted, as Conrad had been. But Lewis met 
with a domeſtic misfortune that gave him more uneaſineſs 
than the loſs of his army. Queen Eleanor was ſuſpe&ed 
of an amour with the prince of Antioch, at whoſe court her 
huſband had taken refuge. She is even ſaid to have forgot 
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her fatigues in the arms of a young Turk: and the conclu- 
fon of the whole expedition was, that Lewis, like Conrad, 
returned to Europe with the wreck of a great army, after 
viſiting the holy ſepulchre, and being diſhonoured by his 
pious conſort, whoſe affection and zeal led her to 
embrace the croſs, and accompany him into 
Aſia? ! A thouſand ruined families in vain exclaimed againſt 
St. Bernard for his deluding prophecies : he excuſed"himſelf 
by the example of Moſes ; who, like him, he faid, had 
promiſed the Iſraelites to conduct them into a happy coun- 
try, and yet ſaw the firſt generation periſh in the deſert. 

Lewis, more delicate than politic, annulled ſoon after his 
return his marriage with queen Eleanor, who immediately 
eſpouſed his formidable vaſſal, Henry Plantagenet duke of 
Normandy, count of Anjou and Maine, and preſumptive 
heir to the crown of England; an inheritance which the 
acceſhon of power ariſing from this alliance enabled him to 
obtain, while France loſt the fine provinces of Guienne and 
Poitou, the hereditary poſſeſſions of the queen. But before 
I treat of that ſubject, we muſt take a view of England 
during the introductory reign, ' 
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"CST TE TK COxXVITT. 


Ex6cLAaND from the Death of HENRT I. to the Acceſſon f 
Henzy II. 


HEN RY I. my de Philip, as you have had occaſion to 
Tee, left his dominions by will to his daughter Matilda; 
and as the nobility, both of England and Normandy, had 
ſworn fealty to her, ſhe had reaſon to expect the 
inheritance of both ſtates. But the averſion of 
the feudal barons againſt female ſucceſſion, prevailed over 
their good faith, and prepared the way for the uſurpation of 
Stephen, count of Boulogne, ſon of the count of Blois, and 
grandſon of the conqueror, by his daughter Adela. 

Stephen was a prince of vigour and ability: but the man- 
ner in which he had obtained the crown of England, obliged 
him to grant exorbitant privileges to the nobility 
and clergy, who might be ſaid to command the 
kingdom. The barons built and fortified caſtles: garriſoned 
them with their own troops; and, when offended, bid their 
monarch defiance, while wars between themſelves were car- 
ried on with the utmoſt fury in every quarter, They even 
aſſumed the right of coining money, and of exerciſing, with- 
out appeal, every act of juriſdiction ; and the inferior gen- 
try, and the people, finding no guardianſhip from the laws, 
during this total diſſolution of ſovereign authority, were ob- 
liged to pay court to ſome neighbouring chieftain, and to 
purchaſe his proteCtion, not only by yielding to his exaCtions, 
but by aſſiſting him in his rapine upon others *. 

While things continued in this diſtracted ſituation, David 
king of Scotland appeared at the head of a conſiderable 
army, in defence of his niece Matilda's title; and pene- 
trating into Yorkſhire, laid the whole country waſte, Theſe 
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barbarous outrages enraged the northern nobility, who might 
otherwiſe have been inclined to join him, and proved the 
ruin of Matilda's cauſe. The earl of Albemarle, and other 
powerful nobles, aſſembled an army at North Al- 
lerton, where a great battle was fought, called 
the Battle of the Standard, from a high crucifix erected by 
the Engliſh on a waggon, and carried along with the army, 
as a military enſign. The Scots were routed with great 
ſlaughter, and the king narrowly eſcaped falling into the 
hands of the Engliſh army. 

This ſucceſs over-awed the malcontents in England, and 
might have given ſtability to Stephen's throne, had he not 
been ſo elated by proſperity as to engage in a conteſt with 
the clergy, who were at that time an over-match for any 
monarch. They aCted entirely as barons ; fortified caſtles, 
employed military power againſt their ſovereign or their 
neighbours, and thereby increaſed thoſe diſorders which it 
was their duty to prevent, while they claimed an exemption 
from all civil juriſdiction, and attracted popularity by the 
ſacredneſs of their character. The biſhop of Saliſbury, 
whoſe caſtle had been ſeized by order of the 
king, appealed to the pope; and had not Ste- 
phen and his partizans employed menaces, and even ſhewn 
a diſpoſition of executing vengeance by the hands of the 
ſoldiery, affairs had inſtantly come to extremity between the 
crown and the mitre. | 

In the mean time Matilda, encouraged by theſe diſcon- 
tents, and invited by the rebellious clergy, landed 
in England, accompanied by Robert earl of Glou- 
ceſter, natural ſon of the late king, and a retinue of a hun- 
dred and forty knights. She fixed her reſidence at Arundel 
caſtle, whoſe gates were opened to her by Adelais, the 
queen-dowager, now married to William de Albini, earl of 
puſlex, Her party daily increaſed ; ſhe was ſoon joined by 
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ſeveral barons: war raged in every quarter of the kingdom; 
and was carried on with ſo much fury, that 
the land was left untilled, and the inſtruments of 
huſbandry deſtroyed or abandoned. A grievous famine, the 
natural conſequence of ſuch diſorders, effected equally both 
parties, and reduced the ſpoilers, as well as the defenceleſs 
people, to the moſt extreme want *. 

Things were in this deplorable fituation, when an unex- 
pected event ſeemed to promiſe ſome mitigation of the pub- 
1 lic calamities. The royal army was defeated 

near the caſtle of Lincoln; and Stephen himſelf, 
ſurrounded by the enemy, and borne down by. numbers, was 
made captive, after diſplaying uncommon efforts of valour, 
He was conducted to Glouceſter, thrown into priſon, and 
ignominiouſly loaded with irons. But he was ſoon; after 
releaſed in exchange for earl Robert, Matilda's brother, who 
was no leſs the ſoul of one party than Stephen was of the 
other, and the civil war was again kindled with n fury 
than ever !. 

The weakneſs of both parties, however, at laſt produced 
a tacit ceſſation of arms, and the empreſs Matilda retired 
into Normandy. But an event ſoon after hap- 
pened, which threatened a revival of hoſtilities 
in England. Prince Henry, ſon of Matilda and Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, had reached his ſixteenth year, and was defir- 
ous of receiving the honour of knighthood from his grand- 
uncle, David king of Scotland. For this purpoſe he paſſed 
through England with a great retinue, and was viſited by 
the moſt conſiderable of his partizans, whoſe hopes he rouſ- 
ed by his dexterity and vigour in all manly exerciſes, and 
his prudence in every. occurrence. He ſtaid ſome 
time in Scotland, where he increaſed in repu- 
tation; and on his return to Normandy, he was inveſted in 
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that duchy with the conſent of his mother Matilda. His 
father died the following year, when Henry took 
poſſeſſion of Anjou and Maine, and eſpouſed the 
heireſs of Guienne and Poitou, who had been married ſixteen 
years to Lewis VII. king of France, but whom he had di- 
vorced, as I have already obſerved, on account of her gal- 
lantries. This marriage, which brought Henry a great 
acceſſion of power, rendered him extremely formidable to 
his rival; and the proſpect of his riſing fortune had ſuch an 
effect in England, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſed 
to anoint Euſtace, Stephen's ſon, as his ſucceſſor, and made 
his eſcape beyond ſea, to ayoid the fury of the enraged 
monarch *. 

As ſoon as Henry was informed of theſe diſpoſitions in 
the people, he invaded England. Stephen ad- 
vanced with a ſuperior army to meet him : and a 
decifive aCtion was every day expected, when the great men 
on both ſides, terrified with the proſpect of farther blood- 
ſhed and confuſion, interpoſed with their good offices, and 
ſet on foot a negociation between the contending princes. 
The death of Euſtace, which happened during the courſe 
of the treaty, facilitated its concluſion ; and an accommo- 
dation was at laſt ſettled, by which 'it was agreed, that Ste- 
phen ſhould poſſeſs the crown during his life. time; that 
juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered in his name, even in the pro- 
vinces which had ſubmitted to his rival; and that Henry, on 
Stephen's death, ſhould ſucceed to the kingdom of England, 
and William, Stephen's ſon, to Boulogne and his patrimo- 
nial eſtate . 

'The barons all ſwore to the obſervance of this treaty, and 
did homage to Henry as heir of the crown. He 
immediately after evacuated the kingdom; and 
Stephen's death, which happened next year, prevented 
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thoſe jealouſies and feuds, which were likely to have enſue 
in ſo delicate a ſituation. The character of Stephen is dif. 
ferently repreſented by hiſtorians ; but all allow, that he 
poſſeſſed induſtry, activity, and courage, to a great degree; 
and had he ſucceeded by a juſt title, he ſeems to have been 
well qualified to promote the happineſs and proſperity of his 
ſubjects, notwithſtanding the miſeries that England ſuffered 


under his reign “. 


7. Theſe miſcries are thus deſcribed by a cotemporarary hiſtorian. * Al 
% England wore a face of deſolation and wretchedneſs. Multitudes abandoned 
< their beloved country and went into voluntary exile : others, forſzking their 
ce own houſes, bui't ſorry huts in the churchyards, hoping for protection from 
ce the ſacredneſs of the place. Whole families, after ſuſtaining life as longas 
« they could, by eating herbs, roots, and the fleſh of dogs and horſes, at laſt 
died of hunger ;—and you might ſee many pleaſant villages without a ſingle 
e jnhabitant of either ſex.“ Ceſt. Reg. Steph. 
Fd 


XVIII. 


ENGLAND, during the Reign of HENRY II. with an Account 1 the 
Affairs of FRANCE. 


I Hare already obſerved, my dear Philip, that before the 

conqueſt of England by the duke of Normandy, this 
iſland was as diſtin& from the reſt of the world in politics 
as ſituation. The Engliſh had then neither enemies nor allies 
on the continent. But the foreign dominions of William 
and his ſucceſſors connected them with the king's and great 
vaſſals of France: and while the oppoſite pretenſions of the 
popes and the emperors in Italy produced a continual inter- 
courſe between Germany and that country, the two great 
monarchs of France and England formed, in another part 
of Europe, a ſeparate ſyſtem, and carried on their wars and 
negociations, without meeting either with oppoſition or ſup- 
| port from their Neighbours 3 ; the extenſive confederacies by 
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which the European potentates are now united, and made 
the guardians of each other, being then totally unknown. 
No wonder, therefore, that Lewis VII. king of France, ob- 
ſerved with terror the riſing greatneſs of the houſe of Anjou 
or Plantagenet, whoſe continental dominions compoſed aboye 
a third of the whole French monarchy, and which gave a 
ſovereign to England in the perſon of Henry II. The j jea- 
louſy occaſioned by this alarming circumſtance, however, as 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, not only ſaved France from 
falling a prey to England, but exalted that kingdom to the 
pitch of grandeur which it has ſo long enjoyed. The king 
of England ſoon became a kind of foreigner in his conti- 
nental dominions; and the other powerful vaffals of the 
French crown, inſtead of being rouſed at the oppreſſion of 
a co- vaſſal, were rather pleaſed at the expulſion of the Anglo- 
Normans. | 

But as theſe important conſequences could not be foreſeen 
by human wiſdom, the king of France had maintained a 
ſtrict union with Stephen, in order to prevent the ſucceffion 
of Henry. The ſudden death of the uſurper, however, ren- 
dered abortive all the ſchemes of Lewis. Henry was receiv- 
ed in England with the acclamations of all orders of men, 
who joyfully ſwore to him the oath of allegiance : and he 
began his reign with re-eſtabliſhing juſtice and good order, 
to which the kingdom had been long a ſtranger. For this 
purpoſe he diſmiſſed all thoſe foreign mercenaries retained 
by Stephen; and that he might reſtore authority to the laws, 
he cauſed all the new ereCted caſtles, which had proved fo 
many ſanctuaries to rebels and free-booters, to be demoliſh- 
ed. In order yet farther to conciliate the affections of his 
ſubjects, he voluntarily confirmed that charter of liverties, 
which had been granted by his grandfather, Henry I. *. 

Tranquillity was no ſooner reſtored to England, than 
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Henry had occaſion to viſit his foreign dominions; where 
all things being likewiſe ſettled, he returned t0 
repreſs the incurſions of the Welch, who at 
firſt gave him much trouble, but at length ſubmitted, Ii 
the mean time a quarrel broke out between Lewis 
and Henry, relative to the county of Thoulouſe, 
and war was openly carried on between the two monarchs, 
- But theſe hoſtilities produced no memorable 
event, were ſtopt by a ceſſation of arms, and 
ſoon terminated in a peace, through the mediation of the 

pope. / LE 
This war, ſo inſignificant in itſelf, is remarkable for the 
manner in which it was conducted. An army formed of 
feudal vaſſals, as I have had occaſion frequently to obſerye, 
was commonly very intractable and undiſciplined ; both be- 
cauſe of the independent ſpirit of the perſons who compoſed 
it, and becauſe the commiſſions were not beſtowed by the 
choice of the ſovereign, in reward of the military talents 
and ſervices of the officers. Each baron conducted his own 
vaſſals, and his rank in the army was greater or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the value of his property. Even the chief con- 
mand, under that of the prince was often attached to birth; 
and as the military vaſſals were obliged to ſerve only fort) 
days, at their own charge, the ſtate reaped very little bene. 
fit from their attendance. Henry, ſenſible of theſe inco- 
veniences, levied upon his vaſſals in Normandy, and othe! 
provinces remote from Thoulouſe, the ſeat of war, a ſun 
of money in place of their ſervice : and this commutation 
by reaſon of the greater diſtance, was ſtill more advantage 
ous to his Engliſh vaſſals. He therefore impoſed a /cuta! 
of three pounds upon each knight's fee ; a condition, though 
unuſual, and the firſt perhaps to be met with in hiſtory, t 
which the military tenants readily ſubmitted. With th 
money he levied an army, which was more at his diſpolah 
and whoſe ſervice was more clurable and conſtant : and, i 
order to facilitate thoſe levies, he eniarged the privileges d 
5 lif 
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the people, and rendered them leſs dependent on the barons, | 
by whom they had been long held in ſervitude, or in a ſtate 
of the moſt grievous oppreſſion. | 

Having thus regulated his civil and military affairs and 
accommodated his differences with Lewis, Hen- 
ry, ſoon after his return to England, began 
to caſt his eye upon the church, where abuſes of every 
kind prevailed. The clergy, among their other inventions 
to obtain money, had inculcated the neceſſity of penance as 
an atonement for ſin. They had alſo introduced the prac- 
tice of paying large ſums of money, as a compoſition fbr 
ſuch penances. By theſe means the fins of the people were 
become a revenue to the prieſts; and the king computed, 
that, by this invention alone, they levied more nioney from 
his ſubjects than flowed into the royal treaſury by all the 
methods of public ſupply *: : Feeling for his oppreſſed peo- 
ple, he therefore required that a civil officer, appointed by 
the crown, ſhould for the future be preſent in all eccleſiaſ- 
tical courts; arid whoſe conſent ſhould be neceſſary to every 
compoſition made by ſinners for their ſpiritual offences. 

But the grand difficulty was, How to carry this order into 
execution? as the eccleſiaſtics, in that age, had renounced 
all immediate ſubordination to the civil power. They openly 
claimed exemption, in caſes of criminal accuſation, from a 
trial before courts of juſtice. Spiritual penalties alone 
could be inflicted on their offences; and as the clerical habit 
was thus become a protection for all enormities, they could 
not fail to increaſe. Accordingly crimes of the deepeſt dye 
were daily committed with impunity by eccleſiaſtics: and it. 
was found upon enquiry, that no leſs than an hundred mur- 
ders had been perpetrated ſince the king's acceſſion, by men 
in holy orders, who had never been called to account for 
theſe offences againſt the laws of nature and ſociety *. 
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In order to bring ſuch criminals to juſtice, as the firſt ſtep 
towards his projected reformation of the church, and by 
that means to reſtore union between the civil and eccleſiaf- 
tical power, ſo neceſſary in every government for the main- 
tainance of peace and harmony! Henry exalted Thomas 3 
Becket, his chancellor, and the firſt man of Engliſh deſcent 
who had occupied an eminent ſtation ſince the Norman 
conqueſt, to the ſee of Canterbury, on the death of arch- 
biſhop Theobald; rightly judging, that if the preſent op- 
portunity ſhould be neglected, and the uſurpations of the 
clergy allowed to proceed, the crown muſt be in danger, 
from the predominating ſuperſtition of the people, of fall. 
ing under ſubjection to the mitre. 

Becket, while chancellor, was pompous in his retinue, 
ſumptuous in his furniture, and luxurious in his table, be- 
yond what England had ſeen in a ſubject. His houſe was a 
place of education for the ſons of the chief nobility, and 
the king himſelf frequently condeſcended to partake of his 
chancellor's entertainments. His amuſements were as gay 
as his manner of life was ſplendid and elegant. He em- 
ployed himſelf at leiſure hours in hunting, hawking, gam- 
ing, and horſemanſhip. His complaiſance and good humour 
had rendered him agreeable, and his induſtry and abilities 
uſeful to his maſter. He was well acquainted with the 
king's intention of retrenching, or rather confining within 
ancient bounds all eccleſiaſtical privileges, and having always 
ſhewed a ready diſpoſition to comply with every advance to 
that purpoſe, Henry conſidered him as the fitteſt perſon he 
could place at the head of the Engliſh church. But no 
prince of ſo much penetration, as appeared in the iſſue, ever 
fo little underſtood the character of his miniſter. 

Becket was no ſooner inſtalled in the ſee of Canterbury, 
which rendered him the ſecond perſon ia the kingdom, than 


he ſecretly aſpired at being the firſt, in conſequence at leaſt, 


and totally Mered his manner of life. He affected the 
+ greateſt 
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po auſterity, and the moſt rigid mortification : he wore 
ſackcloth next his ſkin, which he changed ſo ſeldom, that 
it was filled with dirt and vermin. His uſual diet was 
bread, his drink water : he tore his back with the frequent 
ciſcipline which he inflicted upon it; and he daily waſhed 
on his knees, in imitation of Jeſus Chriſt; the feet of thit= 
teen beggars, whom he afterwards diſmiſſed with preſents 5. 
Every one who made profeſſion of ſanctity was admitted to 
his converſation, and returned full of panegyrics on the hu- 
mility, as well as piety and mortification of the holy pris 
mate; whoſe aſpect now wore the appearance of intenſe 
ſeriouſneſs, mental reflection, and ſacred devotion. And 
all men of penetration ſaw, that he was meditating ſome 
great deſign, and that the ambition and oſtentation of his 
character had taken a new and more dangerous direction. 

This champion of the church (for ſuch he now declared 
himſelf ) did not even wait till the king had matured thoſe 
projects, which he knew had been formed againſt ecclefiaſs 
tical power: he himſelf began hoſtilities, and endeavoured 
to over-awe the King by the intrepidity and boldneſs of his 
meaſures, But although Henry found himſelf thus griev- 
ouſly miſtaken in the character of the perſon whom he had 
promoted to the primacy, he determined not to deſiſt from 
his former intention of retrenching clerical uſurpations :— 
and an event ſoon occurred which gave him a plauſible pres 
tence for putting his deſign in execution, and brought mats" 
ters to a criſis with the archbiſhop. 

A pariſh clerk in Worceſterſhire having debauched a gen- 
leman's daughter, had about this time proceed- A 
ed to murder the father. The general indigna« 
tion againſt ſo enormous a crime made the king inſiſt, that 
the clerk ſhould be delivered up to the civil magiſtrate, and 
receive condign puniſhment z but Becket inſiſted on the pri- 
Ueges of the church, aad maintained that no greater pu- 
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niſhment could be inflicted upon him than degradation“ 
Henry laid hold of fo favourable a cauſe to puſh the clergy 


with reſpect to all their uſurpations, and to determine at 


once thoſe controverſies which daily multiphed, between 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. He ſummoned an 
aſſembly of all the prelates of England, and put them to 
this conciſe and deciſive queſtion : Whether or not they 
were willing to ſubmit to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of 
the kingdom? The biſhops anſwered equivocally, and the 
king left the afembly with marks of the higheſt indignation, 
They were ſtruck with terror, and gave a grams provil 
of obſerving the ancient cuſtoms ? 

But a declaration in general terms was not ſufficient for 
Henry; he wanted to define exactly the limits between the 
rival powers. For this purpoſe he ſummoned at 
Clarendon a general council of the biſhops and 
nobles; to whom he ſubmitted that great and important 
queſtion. The barons were all gained to the king's party, 
either by the reaſons he urged or by his fuperior authority, 
while the bittops were over-awed by the general combination 
againſt them. And the following laws, among others, com- 
monly called the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, were voted 
without oppoſition : © That no chief tenant of the crown 
© ſhall be exconimunicated, or have his lands put under an 
„ interdict, without the king's confent; that no appeals in 
& ſpiritual cauſes ſhall be carried before the Holy See, nor 
« any clergyman be fuffered to depart the kingdom, une 
« with the king's permiſſion; that laymen ſhall not be ac- 
« cuſed in ſpiritual courts, except by legal and reputabl 
« promoters and witneſſes; and laſtly,” which was the great 
object aimed at, “ that ehurchmen, accuſed of any crime, 
« ſhall be tried in the civil courts *,”? | | 

Theſe articles were well calculated to prevent the prince 
pal abuſes in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and put a final ſtop to the 
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uſurpations of the church; and having been ! in a na- 
tional and civil aſſembly, they fully eſtabliſmed the ſupe- 
riority of the legiſlature over all papal decrees and ſpiritual 
canons. But as Henry knew the biſhops would take the firſt 
opportunity to deny the authority which had enacted theſe 
conſtitutions, he reſolved they ſhould ſet their ſeal to them, 
and give a promiſe to obſerve them. With this view they 
were reduced to writing; and none of the prelates dared to 
oppoſe the king's will except Becket, who at length conſent- 
ed. He ſet his ſeal to the conſtitutions ; promiſed legally, 
with good-faith, and without fraud or reſerve to I 
them, and even took an oath to that purroſe ?, Lge | 

Henry, thinking he had now finally prevailed in this great 
conteſt, ſent the Conſtitutious of Clarendon to Alexander 
III. to be ratified. But the pope, who plainly ſaw they 
were calculated to eftabliſh the independency of England 
from the Holy See, abrogated, annulled, and rejected them; 
and when Becket found he might hope for the papal ſupport 
in an oppoſition to regal authority, he expreſſed the deepeſt 
ſorrow for his coneeſſions. He redoubled his auſterities, as a 
puniſhment for his criminal compliance: and he refuſed to 
exerciſe any part of his eccleſiaſtical function, until he 
ſhould receive abſolution from the pope. Abſolution was 
readily granted him; after receiving which he ſet no bounds 
to his obſtinacy and ambition. | 

Henry, however, who was entirely maſter of his exten- 
five dominions, and ſure every one would obey his will ex- 
cept the man whom he had lifted into power, and to whoſe 
aſſiſtance he had truſted in forwarding his favourite project 
againſt the clergy, was now incenſed beyond all meaſure, 
and reſolved both to humble the church and make the pre- 
jate feel the weight of kis indi lignation. He accordingly 
ſummoned Becket to give an account of his adminiſtration 
while chancellor, and to pay the balance due from the reve- 
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nues os all the prelacies, abbies, and baronies, which had 
deen ſubject to his management, during that time. 

This proſecution, which ſeems to have been more dictated 
by paſſion than by juſtice, or even by ſound policy, threw 
Becket and all the clergy of England, into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. Some biſhops adviſed him to reſign his ſee, on re- 
ceiving an acquittal; others were of an opinion, that he 
ought to ſubmit himſelf entirely ro the king's mercy : for 
they were fully ſenſible, that accounts of ſo much intricacy 
could not be produced of a ſudden, in ſuch a manner as to 
ſatisfy a tribunal reſolved to ruin and oppreſs him. But the 
primate, thus puſhed to extremity, had tao much courage 
to yield: he determined to brave all his enemies; to truſt 
to the ſacredneſs of his character for protection; and to 
defy the utmoſt efforts of royal indignation, by involving his 
cauſe with that of God and the church. He therefore 
ſtrictly prohibited his ſuffragans to aſſiſt at any ſuch trial, or 
give their ſanCtion to any ſentence againſt him: he put him- 
ſelf and his ſee under the immediate protection of the vice- 
gerent of Chriſt, and appealed to his holineſs againſt any 
penalty which his iniquitous judges might think proper to 
inflit upon him. © The indignation of a great monarch,” 
added he, “ ſuch as Henry, with his ſword, can only kill the 
e body; while that of the church, intruſted to the primate, 
& can kill the ſoul, and throw the diſobedient into infinite 
& and eternal perdition .“ - 

Appeals to Rome, even in ſpiritual cauſes, had been pro- 
hibited by the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and conſequently 
were become criminal by law; but an appeal in a civil cauſe, 
ſuch as the king s demand upon Becket, was altogether new 


and unprecedented, and tended directly to the ſubverſion of 


the Engliſh government. Henry, therefore, being now fur- 
niſhed with ſo much bettet a pretence for his violence, would 
probably have puſhed this affair to the utmoſt againſt the pris 
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mate, had he not retired beyond ſea, and found ati and | 
protectors in the pope and the king of France.” | 

The violent proſecution carried on againſt Becket at home, 
had a natural tendency to turn the public ſavour on his ſide, 
and to make men forget his former ingratitude towards the 
king, and his departure from all oaths and engagements, as 
well as the enormity of thoſe eccleſiaſtical privileges, of 
which he effected to be the champion: and political conſi- 
derations conſpired with ſympathy to procure him counten- 
ance and ſupport abroad. Philip, earl of Flanders, and 
Lewis, king of France, jealous of the rifing greatneſs of 
Henry, were glad of an opportunity to give him diſturbance 
in his government. They pretended to pity extremely the 
condition of the perſecuted archbiſhop ; and the pope, whoſe 
intereſts were more immediately concerned in abetting his 
| cauſe, honoured Becket with the higheſt marks of diſtinc- 
tion. A reſidence was aſſigned him in the abbey of Pontig- 
ny, where he lived, for ſome years, in great magnificence, 
partly by a penſion out of the revenues of the abbey, and 
partly by the generoſity of the French monarch **. 

In the mean time the exiled primate filled all Europe 
with exclamation againſt the violence he had ſuffered. He 
compared himſelf to Chriſt, who had been condemned by a 
lay tribunal, and who was crucified anew in the preſent op- 
preſſions under which his Church laboured **. But com- 
plaint was a language little ſuited to the vehemence of Bec- 
ket's temper, and in which he did not long acquieſce. 
Having refigned his ſee into the hands of the pope, as a 
mark of ſubmiſſion, and received it again from the Head of 
the Church, with high encomiums on his piety and fortitude, 
he iſſued out a cenſure of excommunication againſt the 
king's chief miniſters by name, comprehending in general 
all thoſe who had favoured or obeyed the Conſtitutions of 
Clarendon : he abrogated and annul! : Ithoſe Conſtitutions, 
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abſolving all perſons from the oaths which they had taken 
to obſerye them; and he ſuſpended the ſpiritual thunder 
over enen N that he anight avoid the blow, by a any 
repentance '? 

Henry, on "he RE 3 „ hs 8 Wear 
Pons {till in his power, He ſuſpended the pays 
ment of St. Peter's Pence, and made ſome ad- 
vances towards an alliance with the emperor, Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa, who was then engaged in violent wars with pope 
Alexander III. Both parties grew ſick of contention, and 
each was afraid of the other. Although the vigour of 
Henry's government had confirmed his authority in all his 
dominions, he was ſenſible that his throne might be ſhaken 
by a ſentence of excommunication ; but as the trials hitherto 
made of the ſpiritual weapons by Becket had not ſucceeded 

| to his expectation, and every thing remained 
A.D. 1166. 
1 quiet both in England and Normandy, nothing 
ſeemed impoſſible, on the other hand, to the RR and 
capacity of ſo great a prince. 

Theſe conſiderations produced 1 attempts at an 
accommodation, which was long obſtructed by mutual jea- 
louſy. After all differences ſeemed adjuſted, the king 
offered to ſign the treaty, with a ſalvo to his 
royal dignity ; a reſervation which gave ſo much 
umbrage to the primate, that the negociation became fruits 
leſs. And in a ſecond negociation, Becket, imitating 
Henry's example, offered to make his ſubmiſſions with a 


ee TENT: 
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ſalvo of the honour of God and the liberties of the Church; a 


propoſal which, for a like reaſon, was offenſiye to the king, 
and rendered the treaty abortive, A third conference was 
broken off by the ſame means. And even in a fourth, when 
all things were ſettled, and the primate expected 
to be introduced to the king, Henry refuſed to 
grant him the kiſs of peace, under pretence that he made 
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2 raſh yow to the contrary. The want of this formality, 
inſignificant as it may ſeem, prevented the concluſion of the 
treaty, it being regarded i in thoſe times as the 1 ſure a 
of forgiveneſs. | 

In one of theſe tia eng at which the e king 
was preſent, Henry ſaid to that monarch,” There have 
« been many kings of England, ſome of greater, ſome of 
« leſs authority than myſelf ; there have alſo been many 
« archbiſhops of Canterbury, holy and good men, and en- 
« titled to every kind of reſpect: let Becket only act to- 
* wards me with the ſame ſubmiſſion, which the greateſt 
&« of his predeceſſors has paid to the leaſt of mine, and 
« there ſhall be no controverſy between us. 

Lewis was ſo much ſtruck with this ſtate of the * 5 
with an offer which Henry made to ſubmit his cauſe to the 
French clergy, that he could not forbear condemning Becket, 
and withdrawing his friendſhip for a time. But their cm- 
mon animoſity againſt Henry ſoon produced a renewal of 
their former intimacy, and the primate revived his threats 
and excommunications. All difficulcies between the parties, 
however, were at laſt got over, and Becket was permitted to 
return on conditions both honourable and advan- 
tageous; a certain proof how much Henry 
dreaded the interdiCt that was ready to be laid upon his 
dominions, if he had continued in diſobedience to the 
church, and how terrible the thunder of the church muſt 
then have been, ſinge it could humble a prince of ſo haughty 
a ſpirit ! 

This accommodation with Becket, though ſettled on 
terms by no means favourable to the crown, did not eyen 
procure Henry that temporary tranquillity which he had 
hoped to reap from it. Inſtead of being taught modera- 
tion by a fix years exile, the primate was only animated with 


2 ſpirit of rexenge. Elated by the victory which he had 
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obtained over his ſovereign, he ſet no bounds to his arro- 
gance. On his arrival in England, where he went from 
town to town in a ſort of triumphal cavalcade, he noti. 
fied to the archbiſhop of York the ſentence of ſufpenſion 
and to the biſhops of Londen and Saliſbury that of excom. 
munication, which, at his ſolicitations, the pope had pro- 
nounced againſt them, becauſe they had aſſiſted at the coro. 
nation of prince Henry, whom the king had aſſociated in 
the royalty, during the abſence of the primate, and when 
an interdict was ready to be laid upon his dominions; a pre- 
caution thought neceſſary to inſure the ſucceſſion of that 
prince. By this violent meaſure, therefore, Becket in effect 
declared war againſt the king himſelf ; yet, in ſo doing, he 
appears to have been guided by policy as well as paſſion, 
Apprehenſive leſt a prince of ſuch profound ſagacity ſhould 
in the end prevail, he reſolved to take all the advantage 
which his preſent victory gave him, and to diſconcert the 
cautious meaſures of the king, by the vehemence and vigour 
of his own conduct. Aſſured of ſupport from Rome, he 


was little apprehenſive of dangers, which his courage taught 


him to defpiſe;z and which, though followed hy the moſt 
fatal conſequences, would ſtill gratify his thirſt of glory, and 
reward his ambition with the crown of martyrdom. 

The ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates waited upon 
the king at Baieux in Normandy, where he then reſided, and 
complained to him of the violent proceedings of Becket; and 


Henry, ſenſible that his whole plan of operations was over- 


turned, and the conteſt revived, which he had endeavoured 
by ſo many negociations to appeaſe, was thrown into the 
moſt violent agitation. © Will my ſervants,” exclaimed he, 
« ſtill leave me expoſed to the inſolence of this ungrateful 
« and imperious prieſt ??—Theſe words ſeemed to call for 


vengeance; and four gentlemen of the king's houſhold, 


Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de More- 
ville, and Richard Brito, communicating their thoughts to 
each 


wo yas aa . 
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each other, and ſwearing to revenge their ſovereign's quar- 
rel, ſecretly withdrew from _ and made the beſt of 
their way to England. 

In the mean time Henry, informed of ſome menacing ex- 
preſſions which they had dropt, diſpatched a meſſenger 
aſter them, charging them to attempt nothing againſt the 
perſon of the primate. But theſe orders came too late to 
prevent their fatal purpoſe. Though they took different 
roads, to avoid ſuſpicion, they arrived nearly about the ſame 
time at Canterbury, where they found the primate in per- 
fect ſecurity; and on his refuſing, with his uſual inſolence 
and obſtinacy, to take off the excommunication and ſuſpen- 
ſion of the biſhops, they murdered him in the church of St. 
Benedict, during the evening ſervice . 

Such. my dear Philip, was the e death of Ten 
a Becket ; a prelate of the moſt lofty, intrepid, and inſlexible 
ſpirit, who was able to cover from the world, and probably 
from himſelf, the efforts of pride and ambition under the 
diſguiſe of ſanCtity, and of zeal for the intereſts of Chriſt 
and his church. His death confirmed to the clergy thoſe 
privileges which his oppoſition could not obtain. Though 
Henry had propoſed to have him arreſted, when informed 
of his renewed inſolence, he was no ſooner told of the pri- 
mate's murder, than he was filled with the utmoſt conſter- 
nation. Interdicts and excommunications, weapons in 
themſelves ſo terrible, would now, he foreſaw, be armed 
with double force: in vain ſhould: he plead his innocence, 
and even his total ignorance of the fact; he was ſufficiently 
guilty, if the church thought fit to eſteem him ſo. Theſe 
conſiderations gave him the deepeſt and moſt unaffected 
concern, which he was at no pains to conceal. He ſhut 
himſelf up from the light of the ſun for three days, denying. 
himſelf all manner of ſuſtenance ; and as ſoon as he recover- 
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ed, in any degree, his tone of mind, he ſent a ſolemn 
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E embaſſy to Rome, maintaining his innocence, 
and offering to FRONT the whole _ to the de- 
ciſion of the Holy See 
The pope, flattered Wy this unexpected eee fore 
bore to proceed to extremities againſt Henry; more eſpeci- 
ally as he was ſenſible, that he could reap greater advantages 
from moderation than from violence, Meantime the clergy 
were not idle in magnifying the ſanCtity of the murdered 


| Primate. \ Other ſaints had borne teſtimony, by their ſuffer. 


ings, to the general doctrines of Chriſtianity, but Becket had 
facrificed his life for the power and privileges of the church, 


This peculiar merit challenged (nor without a ready concur- 


rence) a tribute of gratitude to his memory from the whole 
body of the prieſthood. Endleſs were the panegyrics on his 
virtues; and the miracles wrought by his relics were more 
numerous, more nonſenſical, and more impudently atteſted, 
than thoſe which ever filled the legend of any ſaint or mar. 


tyr. His ſhrine not only reſtored dead men to life; it alſo 


reſtored cows, dogs, and horſes. Preſents were ſent, and 
pilgrimages performed, from all parts of Chriſtendom, in 
order to obtain his interceſſion with Heaven : and it was 
computed, that in one year, above an hundred thouſand 
pilgrims arrived at men and paid their flevotions at 
his tomb“. | 

As Henry found, however, that he was in no immediate 
danger from the thunder of the Vatican, he undertook the 


conqueſt of Ireland; an enterprize which he had long medi- 


tated, and for which he had obtained a bull from pope 
Adrian IV. but which had been deferred by reaſon of his 
quarrels with the primate, Of that iſland ſomething _ 
mw be ſaid, 


16. M. Paris. R. Hoveden. 
F7. Gul. Neubrig. J. Brompton. R, Hoveden, 


Ireland 
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Ireland was probably firſt peopled from Britain, as Britain 
was from Gaul: and the inhabitants of all thoſe countries 
ſeem to have proceeded from the ſame Celtic origin, which 
is loſt in the moſt diſtant antiquity. The Iriſh, from the 
earlieſt accounts of hiſtory or tradition, had been buried in, 
ignorance and barbariſm; and as their country was never 
conquered, or even invaded by the Romans, who communis, 
cated to the Weſtern world civility and ſlavery, they had re- 
mained almoſt in their primitive condition. The ſmall 
principalities, into which the iſland was divided, exerciſed 
perpetual hoſtilities againſt each other; and the uncertain. 
ſucceſſion of the Iriſh princes was a continual ſource of do- 
meſtic convulſion, the uſual title of each petty ſovereign ro 
his principality being the murder of his predeceſſor. Cou- 
rage and force, though exerciſed in the commiſhon of vio- 
lence, were more honoured than pacific virtues; and the 
molt ſimple arts of life, even tillage and agriculture, were 
almoſt wholly unknown among the rude natives of Ire- 
land. 
From this ſhort account of the ſtate ff the country, you 
will be leſs ſurpriſed, my dear Philip, when you are told, 
That Henry, who landed at the head of no more than five 
hundred knights and their attendants, in a progreſs which he 
made through that iſland, had little other occupa- 
tion than to receive the homage of his new ſub- 
jets. He left moſt of the Iriſh chieftains or princes in poſ- 
ſeſhon of their ancient territories : he beſtowed lands on 
ſome of his Engliſh adventurers z and, after a ſtay of a few 
months, returned to Britain, where his preſence was much 
wanted, having annexed Ireland to the Engliſh crown“. 
The pope's two legates, Albert and Theodin, to whom was 
committed the trial of Henry's conduct in regard to the 
death of Becket, were arrived in Normandy, before his re- 
turn, and had ſent frequent letters to England, full of me- 


A. D. 1172. 


13. Benedict. Abbas, M. Paris. Expugnat. Hibern. lib. i. 
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nacing expreſſions. The king haſtened over to meet them; 
and was fo fortunate as to conclude an accommodation with 
them, on terms mote eaſy than could have been expected. 
He cleared himſelf by oath of all concern in the murder 
of Becket. But as the paſſion which he had expreſſed 
on account of that- prelate's conduct, had probably been the 
cauſe of his violent death, he promiſed to ſerve three years 
againſt the Infidels, either in Spain or Paleſtine, if the pope 
ſhould require him; and he agreed to permit appeals to the 
Holy See, in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, on ſurety being given 
that nothing ſhould be attempted —_ the rights of his 
crown '?, 

Henry ſeemed now to have reached the pinnacle of he 
man grandeur and felicity. His dangerous controverſy with 
the church was at an end, and he appeared to be equally 
happy in his domeſtic ſituation and his political government. 
But this tranquillity was of ſhort duration. Prince Henry, 
at the inſtigation of Lewis VII. his father-in-law, 
inſiſted that his father ſhould reſign to him either 
the kingdom of England or the duchy of Normandy: and 
the king's two younger ſons, Geoffrey and Richard, alſo 
leagued with the court of France, by the perſuaſions of their 
mother, queen Eleanor; whoſe jealouſy, when in years, was 
as violent as her amorous paſſions, in youth. 

Thus Europe ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, the beſt and 20 
indulgent of parents obliged to maintain war againſt his 
whole family; and, what was ſtill more extraordinary, ſeve- 
ral princes not aſhamed to ſupport this abſurd and unnatu- 
ral rebellion !—Not only Lewis king of France, but William 
king of Scotland, Philip earl of Flanders, and ſeveral other 
princes on the continent, beſides many barons, both Engliſh 


A. D. 1173. 


and Norman, eſpouſed the quarrel of young Henry and his 


brothers. 


19. M. Paris. R. Hoveden. 
20. Benedi k. Abbas. R. Hoveden, W. Neubrig. 


In 
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In order to break that alarming confederacy the king of 
England humbled himſelf ſo far as to ſupplicate the court of 
Rome. Though ſenſible of the danger of eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority in temporal diſputes, he applied to the pope to ex- 
communicate his enemies, and by that means reduce to obe- 
dience his undutiful children, whom he found ſuch reluc- 
tance to puniſh by the ſword. The bulls required were 
iſſued by Alexander III. but they not having the deſired ef- 
fect, Henry was obliged to have recourſe to arms: and he 
carried on war ſucceſsfully, and at the ſame time, againſt 
France, Scotland, and his rebellious barons in England and 
Normandy. 

Meanwhile, the Engliſh ms ſenſible of fs danger, 
and of the effects of ſuperſtition on the minds of 
the people, went barefooted to Becket's tomb; 
proſtrated himſelf before the ſhrine of the ſaint ; remained 
in faſting and prayer during a whole day; watched all night 
the holy reliques; and aſſembling a chapter of the monks, 
put a ſcourge of diſcipline into each of their hands, and pre- 
ſented his bare ſhoulders to the laſhes which theſe incenſe 
eccleſiaſtics not ſparingly inflicted upon him Next morn- 
ing he received abſolution ; and his generals obtained, on the 
ſame day, a great victory over the Scots, which was regard= 
ed as a proof of his final reconciliation with Heaven, and 
with Thomas a Becket **. 

The victory over the Scots was gained near Alnwick, 
where their king was taken priſoner; and the ſpirit of the 
Eugliſh rebels being broken by this blow, the whole kingdom 
was reſtored to .tranquillity. It was deemed impious any 
longer to reſiſt a prince, who ſeemed to lie under the imme- 
date protection of Heaven. The clergy exalted anew the 
merits and the powerful interceſſion of Becket z and Henry, 
inſtead of oppoſing their ſuperſtition, politically propagated 


A. D. 1174. 


21. Ibid. 
An 
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an opinion ſo favourable to his intereſts **: Victorious 
| in all quarters, crowned with glory, and abſolute 
maſter of his Engliſh dominions, he haſtened 
over to Normandy z where a peace was concluded with 
Lewis, and an accomodation brought about with his ſons, 

Having thus, contrary to all expectation, extricated him. 
ſelf from a ſituation, in which his throne was expoſed to the 
utmolt danger, Henry occupied himſelf for ſeveral years in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice; enacting of laws, and in guard: 
ing againſt thoſe inconveniencies, which either the paſt con- 
vulſions of the ſtate, or the political inſtitutions of that age, 
rendered ern The ſucceſs which had attended him 
in all his wars, diſcouraged his neighbours from attempting 
any thing againſt him; ſo that he was enabled to complete 
his internal regulations without diſturbance from any quar- 
ter. Some of theſe regulations deſerve particular notice. 

As the clergy, by the conſtitutions of Clarendon, which 
Henry endeavoured till to maintain, were ſubjected to a 
trial by the civil magiſtrate, it ſeemed but juſt to afford them 
the protection of that power to which they owed obedience: 
he therefore enacted a law, That the murderers of a clergy- 
man ſhould be tried before the juſticiary, in the preſence of 
the biſhop or his official; and beſides the uſual puniſhment 
for murder, ſhould be ſubjected to a forfeiture of their 
eſtates, and a confiſcation of their goods and chattels *, 
He alſo paſſed an equitable law, That the goods of a vaſſal 
ſhould not be ſeized for the debt of his lord, unleſs the vaſſal 
was ſurety for the debt; and that, in caſes of inſolvency, the 
rents of vaſſals ſhould be paid to the creditors of the lord, 
not to the lord himſelf **. 

The partition of England into four diviſions, and the 
appointment of itinerant judges, learned in the law, to go 
the circuit in each diviſion, and to decide the cauſes in the 


A. D. 1175. 
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counties; after the example of the coruniifſaries of Lewis VI. 
and the miſſ of Charlemagne, was another important ordi- 
nance of the Engliſh monareh ; a meaſure which had a direct 
tendeney to curb the oppreſſions of the barons, and to protect 
the inferior gentry or ſmall landholders, and the common 
people in their property. And that there might be fewer 


obſtacles td the etecution of Juſtice, he was vigilant in demo- | 


lIiſhing all the new erected caſtles of the nobility, in Eng- 
land as well as in his foreign dominions. Nor did he permit 
any fortreſs to remain in the cuſtod y of thoſe he found rea- 
ſon to ſuſpectꝰ . 

But leſt the wagte th ſhould be ne by this peace- 
ful policy, Henry publiſhed a famous decree, called an 
Adige of Arms; by which all his ſubjects were obliged to 
put themſelves in a ſituation to defend themſelves and the 
fcalm. Every perſon pollefſed of à ſingle knights fee, was 
ordered to have à coat of mail, a helmet, a ſhield, and a 
ance : and the ſame accoutrements were required to be pro- 
vided by every one, whether nobleman or gentleman, for 
whatever number of knight's fees he might hold. Every 
free layman, who had rents or goods to the value of ſixteen 
marks, was to be armed in like manner : every one that had 
ten marks was obliged to haye an iron gorget, a cap of iron, 
and a lance; and all burgeſſes were to have a cap of iron, 
a lance, and a coat thickly quilted with wool, tow, or ſome 
fuch materials, called a /Fambais 27. 

While the Engliſh monarch was thus liberally employed 
in providing for the happineſs and ſecurity of his ſubjects, 
the king of France had fallen into a moſt abject ſuperſti- 
tion; and was induced, by a devotion more ſincere than 
Henry's, to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Becket, in order to obtain his interceſſion for the 
tecovety of Philip, his ſon and heir, Lewis, as the ſaga- 
cious Hume remarks, with no leſs ingenuity thari pleaſancry, 


A. D. 1179. 


25. R. Hoveden. 26. Benedict Abbas. 
27. Aunul. Wuverl. Bened. Abbas. . | hh: 
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probably thought himſelf entitled to the favour of that faint, 


on account of their ancient intimacy: and hoped that 
Becket, whom he had protected while on earth, would not 
now, that he was ſo highly advanced in heaven, forget his 
old friend and benefactor: the young prince was reſtored 
to health; and, as was ſuppoſed, through. the interceſſion of 
Becket. But the king himſelf, ſoon after his return, was 
ſtruck with an apoplexy, which deprived him of his judg- 
ment; and Philip II. afterwards ſurnamed Auguſtus, took 
upon him the adminiſtration, though only fiſteen years of 
age. His father's death, which happened next 
year, opened his way to the throne ; and he 
proved the ableſt, and greateſt monarch, that had go- 
verned France ſince the age of Charlemagne. The ſuperior 
age and experience of Henry, however, while they mode- 
rated his ambition, gave him ſuch an aſcendant over this 
prince, that no dangerous rivalſhip, for ſome time, aroſe be- 
tween them. The Engliſh monarch, inſtead of taking ad- 
vantage of Philip's youth, employed his good offices in com- 
poſing the quarrels which aroſe in the royal family of 
France: and he was ſucceſsful in mediating an accommo- 
dation between the king, his mother, and uncles. But theſe 
ſervices were ill requited by Philip; who, when he came to 
man's eſtate, encouraged Henry's ſons in their ungrateful 
and undutiful behaviour towards their father ** 

The quarrels between the king of England and his family, 
however, were in ſome meaſure quieted by the death of his 
| two ſons, young Henry and his brother Geoffrey, 
who had both been in open rebellion againſt their 
parental ſovereign : and the rivalſhip between old Henry and 
Philip ſeemed, for a time, to give place to the general-paſ- 
fion for the relief of the Holy Land. Both aſſumed the 
croſs, and impoſed a tax amounting to the tenth 

of all moveables, on tuch of their ſubjects as re- 


mained at home. : 


A. D. 1180. 


A. D. 1185. 


K. D. 1188. 


28. Benedict. Abbas. R. Hoveden. 29. Benedict. Abbas. 
| But 
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But before this great enterprize could be carried into ex- 
ecution, many obſtacles were to be ſurmounted. Philip, 
till jealous of Henry's greatneſs, entered into a private con- 
federacy with prince Richard, now heir apparent to the 
Engliſh crown j and by working on his ambitious and im- 
patient temper, perſuaded him to ſeek preſent power and 
independency at the expence of filial duty, and of the gran- 
deur of that monarchy which he was one day to inherit. 
The king of England was therefore obliged, at an advanced 
age, to defend his dominions by arms, and to enter on a war 
with France, and with his eldeſt ſurviving ſon ; 
2 prince of great valour and popularity, who had 
ſeduced the chief barons of Poitou, Guienne, Anjou, and 
Normandy, Henry, as might be expected, was unſucceſs= 
ful; a misfortune which ſo much ſubdued his ſpirit, that 
he concluded'a treaty on the moſt diſadvantageous terms. 
He agreed that Richard ſhould receive the homage, an oath 
of fealty of all his ſubjects, and that all his aſſociates ſhould 
be pardoned: and he engaged to pay the king. of France a 
compenſation for the charges of the war?. 

But the mortification which Henry, who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to give law to his enemies, received from theſe 
humiliating conditions was light, in compariſon of what he 
experienced from another cauſe on that occaſion, When 
he demanded a liſt of the perſons, to whom he was to grant 
an indemnity for confederating with Richard, he was 
aſtoniſhed to find at the head of them the name of his 
favourite ſon John, who had always ſhared his confidence; 
and who, on account of his influence with the king, had 
oſten excited the jealouſy of Richard. Overloaded with 
cares and ſorrows, and robbed of his laſt domeſtic comfort, 
this unhappy father broke out into expreſſions of the utmoſt 
deſpair: he curſed the day of his birth; and beſtowed on 
lis undutiful and ungrateful children a malediction, which 
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he could never be brought to retraQ **. The more his 


heart was diſpoſed to friendſhip and affection, the more he 
reſented the barbarous return which his four ſons had ſuc. 
ceſſively made to his parental care; and this fatal diſco- 
very, by depriving him of all that made life deſirable, quite 
broke his ſpirit, and threw him into a lingering fever, of 
which he ſoon after expired, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, at the caſtle of Chinon, near Saumur, in Normandy, 

The character of Henry, both in public and private life, 
is almoſt without a blemiſh : and his natural endowments 
were equal to his moral qualities. He poſſeſſed eyery men- 
tal and perſonal accompliſhment, which can make a man 
either eſtimable or amiable. He was of a middle ſtature, 
ſtrong and well proportioned; his countenance was lively 
and engaging ; his converſation affable and entertaining; 
his elocution eaſy, perſuafive, and ever at command. He 
loved peace, but poſſeſſed both bravery and conduct in 
war; was provident without timidity, ſevere in the execu- 
tion of juſtice without rigour, and temperate without auſte- 
rity. He is ſaid to have been of a very amorous com- 
plexion, and hiſtorians mention two of his natural ſons by 
Roſamond, the fair daughter of Lord Clifford ; namely, 
Richard Longeſpee or Longſword (ſo called from the ſword 
which he uſually wore), who married the heireſs of Saliſ- 
bury; and Geoffrey, firit biſhop of Lincoln and afterward 
archbiſiop of York. The other circumſtances of the ſtory 
commonly told of that lady ſeem to be fabulous, though 
adopted by many hiſtorical writers. 

Like moſt of his predeceſſors of the Norman line, Henry 
ſpent more of his time on the continent than in England. 
He was ſurrounded by the Engliſh nobility and gentry, when 
Abroad; and the French nobility and gentry attended him 
when he returned to this iſland. All foreign improvements, 


therefore, in literature and politeneſs, in laws and arts, ſeem 
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now to have been tranſplanted into England: and the ſpirit 
of liberty, which ſtill continued to animate the breaſts of 
the native Engliſh, communicated itſelf to the barons, Who 
were all yet of Norman extraction; and made them both 
more deſirous of independency themſelves, and more will- 
ing to indulge it to the people, whom they had at firſt af- 
felted to deſpiſe, and of reſtraining thoſe exorbitant prero- 
gatives and arbitrary exactions, to which the neceſſities of 
war and the violence of conqueſt had originally obliged _ 
to ſubmit. 

The effects of this ſecret revolution in the ſentiments of 
men, we ſhall afterward have occaſion to trace. At preſent 
I muſt return to the affairs of Germany ; remarking by the 
way, that Henry II. left only two legitimate ſons, Richard, 
who ſucceeded him, and John, commonly denominated 
Lack Land, becauſe he inherited no territory, though his 
father, at one time, had intended to leave him a large ſhare 
of his extenſive dominions. 


L E T T E ͤ 


Tlie German Empire and its Dependencies. Rouk and the Iræ- 
LIAN STATEts, under FREDERIC I. ſurnamed BARBAROSSA, 
with ſome Account of the third CRUSADE. 


HAVE already obferved, my dear Philip, That Frederic 
duke of Suabia, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, a prince of preat 
courage and capacity, was unanimouſly elected emperor 
on the death of his uncle Conrad III. not only 
by the Germans, but alfo by the Lombards, who 
gave their votes on that occafion. His election was no 
ſooner known, than almoſt all the princes of Europe ſent 
ambaſſadors to Merſburg, to congratulate him on his eleva- 
tion. The Ring of Denmark went thither in perſon for the 
X 3 | inye's 
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inveſtiture of his dominions; and Frederic crowned the 
Daniſh monarch with his own hand, and een the oath 
of allegiance from him as a vaſſal of the empire *. 

But although the reign of Frederic thus auſpiciouſly com- 
menced, it was ſoon involved in troubles, which required 
all his courage and capacity to ſurmount, and which it 


would be tedious circumſtantially to relate. I ſhall therefore 


only obſerve, That, after having ſettled the affairs of Ger- 
many, by reſtoring Bavaria to Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, the emperor marched into Italy, in order 
to compoſe the diſturbances of that country, and 
be crowned by the pope, in imitation of his preceſſors ?. 
Adrian IV. who then filled St. Peter's chair, was an Eng» 
liſhman, and a great example of what may be done by per- 
ſonal merit and good fortune. The ſon of a mendicant, and 
long a mendicant himſelf, ſtrolling from country to country, 
he was received as a ſervant to the canons of St. Rufus in 
Provence; where, after a time, he was admitted a monk, 
was raiſed to the rank of abbot, and general of the order, 
and at length to the pontificate. Adrian was inclined ta 
crown a vaſſal, but afraid of giving himſelf a maſter : he 
therefore inſiſted upon the Roman ceremonial ; which re- 
quired, that the emperor ſhould proſtrate himſelf before the 
pope, kiſs his feet, hold his ſtirrup, and lead the holy father's 
white palfrey by the bridle the diſtance of nine Roman 
Paces. 
Frederic looked upon this ceremony as an inſult, and re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to it. On his refuſal the cardinals fled, as if 
the emperor had given the ſignal of civil war; and the Ro- 
man chancery, which kept a regiſter of every thing of this 
kind, aſſured him, that his predeceſſors had always complied 
with theſe forms. The ceremony of kiſſing the pope's feet, 
which he knew to be the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, did not hurt 
Frederic's pride; but he could not bear that of holding the 
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bridle and the ſtirrup, which he conſidered as an innovation: 
and indeed it does not appear that any emperor, except Lo- 
thario, ſucceflor to Henry V. had complied with this part of 
the ceremony. Frederic's pride, however, at length digeſt- 
ed theſe two ſuppoſed affronts, which he conftrued only as 
empty marks of Chriſtian humility, though the court of 
Rome viewed them as proofs of real fubjection . | 

But the emperor's difficulties were not yet over. The 
citizens of Rome ſent him a deputation, inſolently de- 
manding* the reſtoration of their ancient form of govern- 
ment, and offering to ſtipulate with him for the imperial 
dignity. © Charlemagne and Otho conquered you by their 
« yalour,” replied Frederic, “and I am your maſter by 
right of ſucceſhon : it is mine to preſcribe laws, and yours 
« to receive them.” With theſe words he diſmiſſed the de- 
puties, and was inaugurated without the walls of the city 
by the pope ; who put the 'ſceptre into his hand, and the 
crown upon his head“. | 

The nature of the empire was then ſo little underſtood, 
and the pretenſions ſo contradictory, That on the 
one hand, the Roman citizens mutinied, and a | 
great deal of blood was ſpilt, becauſe the pope had crowned 
the emperor, without the conſent of the ſenate and the peo- 
ple; and, on the other hand, pope Adrian, by all his letters, 
declared, That he had conferred the benefice of the Roman 
empire on Frederic I.“ beneficium imperii Romani; now the 
word beneficium literally ſignified a fief, though his holineſs 
explained it otherwiſe. Adrian likewiſe exhibited, publicly 
in Rome, a picture of the emperor Lothario on his knees 
before pope Alexander II. holding both his hands joined be- 
tween thoſe of the pontiff, which was the diſtinguiſhing 
mark of vaſſalage; and on the picture was this inſcription ; 
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Rex venit ante fores, jurans prius urbis honores : 
Poſt homo fit, pape 3 ſumit quo dante coronam *. 
“Before the gates the king appears, 

C Rome's honours to maintain he ſwears; 
Then to the pope ſinks lowly down, 

“Who grants him the imperial crown.” 


Frederic, who had retired to his German dominions, way 
at Beſangon, when he received information of Adrian's in- 
ſolence ; ; and having expreſſed his giſpleaſure at it, a cardi- 
nal then preſent made anſwer, “If he does not hold the 
« empire of the pope, of whom does he hold it?“ Enraged 
at this impertinent ſpeech, Otho, count Palatine, would 
have run the author of it through the body, with the ſword 
which he wore as marſhal of the empire, had not Frederic 
prevented him. The cardinal immediately led, and the 
pope entered into a treaty. — The Germans then made uſe 
of no argument but force, and the court of Rome ſheltered 
itfelf under the ambiguity of its expreſſions. Adrian de- 
clared, that benefice, according to his idea, ſignified a favour, 
not a fe, and he promiſed to put out of the way the paint- 
ing of the confecration of Lothario *, 

A few obſervations will not here be improper. Adrian IV. 
beſieged by William I. king of Sicily, in Benevento, gave 
up to him ſeveral eccleſiaſtical pretenſions. He conſented 
that Sicily ſhould never have any legate, nor be ſubject to 
any appeal to the ſee of Rome, except with the king's per- 
miſſion. Since chat time, the kings of Sicily, though the 
only princes who are vaſſals of the pope, are in a manner 
popes themſelves i in their own iſland. The Roman pontiffs, 
thus at once adored and abuſed, ſomewhat reſembled, to 
borrow a remark from Voltaire, the idols which the Indians 
ſcourge to obtain favours from them, 
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Adrian, however, fully revenged himſelf upon other 
princes who ſtood in need of him. He wrote in the fol- 
lowing manner to Henry II. of England, © There is 0 
« doubt, and you acknowledge it, 'That Ireland, and all the 
t iſlands which have receiyed the faith, appertain to the 
“ Roman church; but if you want to take poſſeſſion of that 
« jſland, in order to baniſh vice from jt, to enforce the ob- 
* ſervance of the Chriſtian doctrines, and with an intent of 
“ paying the yearly tribute of St. Peter's penny for every 
« houſe, we with pleaſure grant you our permiſſion to con- 
6 quer it“, Thus an Engliſh beggar, become biſhop of 
Rome, beſtowed Ireland, by his ſole authority, upon an 
Engliſh king, who wanted to uſurp it, and who had power to 
carry his deſign into execution. 

The intrepid activity of Frederic Barbaroſſa had not only 
to ſubdue the pope, who diſputed the empire; Rome, 
which refuſed to acknowledge a maſter, and many other ci- 
ties of Italy, that aſſerted their independency ; he had, at 
the ſame time, the Bohemians, who had mutinied againſt 
him, to humble; and alſo the Poles, with whom he was at 
war. Yet all this he effected. He conquered Poland, and 
erected it into a tributary kingdom: he quelled 
the tumults in Bohemia; and the king of Den- 
mark is ſaid to have renewed to the empire? the homage for 
his dominions*, He ſecured the fidelity of the German 
princes, by rendering himſelf formidable to foreign nations; 
and flew back to Italy, where hopes of independency had 
ariſen, in conſequence of his troubles and perplexities. He 
found every thing there in confuſion ; not ſo much from the 
efforts of the ſeyeral cities to recover their freedom, as from 
that party-rage, which conſtantly prevailed, as I have fre- 
quently had occaſion to obſerve, at the eleCtion of a pope. 

On the death of Adrian IV. two oppoſite factions tumul- 
tuouſly elected two perſons, known by the names of Vic- 
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tor IV. and Alexander III. The emperor's allies necef. 
ſarily acknowledged the pope choſen by him; and 

thoſe princes, who were jealous of the emperor, 
acknowledged the other. What was the ſhame and ſcandal 
of Rome, therefore became the ſignal of diviſion over all 
Europe. Victor IV. Frederic's pope, had Germany, Bo- 
hemia, and one half of Italy on his fide. The other king- 
doms and ſtates ſubmitted to Alexander III. in honour of 
whom the Milaneſe, who were avowed enemies to the em- 
peror, built the city of Alexandria. In vain did Frederic's 
party endeavour to have it called Cæſaria, the pope's name 
prevailed ; and it was afterwards called out of derifion, Alex. 
andria del Paglia, or Alexandria built of ſtlraw, on account 
of the meanneſs of its buildings“. 

Happy had it been for Europe, if that age had produced 
no diſputes attended with more fatal conſequences z but un- 
fortunately that was not the caſe. Milan, for maintaining 
its independency, was by the emperor's. orders, 
razed to the foundations, and ſalt ſtrewed upon 
its ruins ; Breſcia and Placentia were diſmantled by the con- 
queror; and all the other cities, which had aſpired at inde- 
pendency, were deprived of their privileges. 

Pope Alexander III. however, who had excited theſe re- 
volts, and had been obliged to take refuge in France, re- 
turned to Rome, after the death of his rival; .and, at his 
return, the civil war was renewed. The emperor cauſed 
another pope to be elected, under the appellation 
of Paſcal III. who alſo dying in a ſhort time, a 
third was nominated by Frederic, under the title of Calix- 
tus III. Meanwhile Alexander was not intimidated. He 
ſolemnly excommunicated the emperor ; and the 
flames of civil diſcord, which he had raiſed, con- 
tinued to ſpread. The chief cities of Italy, ſupported by the 
Greek emperor, and the king of Sicily, entered into an 
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aſſociation for the defence of their liberties ; and the pope, 
at length, proved ſtronger by negociating than Fe 
A. D. 1168. 
the emperor by fighting. The imperial army, 
worn out by fatigues and diſcaſes, was defeated by the con- 
federates, and Frederic himſelf narrowly eſcaped being 
made priſoner. About the ſame time he was de- 
ſeated at ſea by the Venetians, and his eldeſt ſon | 
Henry, who commanded his fleet, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Pope Alexander, in honour of this victory, failed” 
out into the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice, accompanied by 
the whole ſenate ; and, after having pronounced a thouſand 
benedictions on that element, threw into it a ring as a mark 
of his gratitude and affection. Hence the origin of that 
ceremony which is annually performed by the Venetians, 
under the notion of eſpouſing the Adriatic '?, | 

In conſequence of theſe misfortunes, the emperor was 
diſpoſed to an accommodation with the pope ; but his pride 
would not permit him to make any humiliating advance. 
He therefore rallied his troops, and exerted himſelf with ſo 
much vigour in repairing his loſs, that he was ſoon in a con- 
dition to riſk another battle, in which his enemies were 
worſted; and being no leſs a politician than a general, he 
ſcized this fortunate moment to ſignify his deſire of peace 
to Alexander III. who received the propoſal with great joy. 
Venice had the honour of being the place of reconciliation. 
The emperor, the pope, and a number of princes and car- 
dinals, repaired to that city, then miſtreſs of the ſea, and 
one of the wonders of the world. There the 
emperor put an end to his bloody diſpute with the 
fee of Rome, by acknowleding the pope, kiſſing his feet, and 
holding his ſtirrup while he mounted his mule **, 

This reconciliation was attended with the ſubmiſhon of 
all the towns in Italy, which had entered into an affociation 
lor their mutual defence, They obtained a general pardon, 

Io. Id. ibid, 11. Punau, Hit. Fred. J. 
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and were left at liberty to uſe their own laws and forms of 
government, but were obliged to take the oath of allegiance 
to the emperor, as their ſuperior lord. 

Calixtus, the antipope, finding himſelf abandoned by the 
emperor, in conſequence of that treaty, made his ſubmiſſions 
to Alexander III. who received him with great humanity ; 
and in order to prevent, for the fature, thoſe ſchiſms which 
had ſo often attended the election of popes, his 
Holineſs called a general council, in which it was 
decreed, That no pope ſhould be deemed duly elected, with- 
out having the votes of two thirds of the college of cardinals 
in his favour . | 

The affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, the emperor re- 
turned to Germany; where Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
had raiſed freſh troubles. He was a proud, havghty, 'and 
turbulent prince, like moſt of his predeeeſſors, and not only 
oppreſſed his own ſubjects, but committed violences againſt 
all his neighbours. His natural pride was not diminiſhed by 
his alliance with the king of England, whoſe daughter he had 
married, Glad of an opportunity of being revenged upon 
Henry, who had abandoned him in his Italian expedition, 
Frederick convoked a diet at Goſlar, where the duke was 
put to the ban of the empire; and, after a varie- 
ty of ſtruggles, the ſentence was put in execu- 
tion. He was diveſted of all his dominions, which were 
beſtowed upon different vaſſals of the empire. 

Senſible of his folly when too late, the degraded duke threw 
himſelf at the emperor's feet, and begged with great humility 
that ſome of his territories might be reſtored. Fre- 
derick, touched with his unfortunate condition, re- 
ferred him to a diet of the empire at Erfurt. There Henry 
endeavoured to acquit himſelf of the crimes laid to his charge. 
But as it was impracticable immediately to withdraw his fiefs 
from the preſent poſſeſſors, the emperor adviſed him to re- | 
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fide in England, until the princes who had ſhared his domi- 
nions could be perſuaded to relinquiſh them; and he pro» 
miſed that, in the mean time, no attempts ſnould be made 
upon the territories of Brunſwick or Lunenburg, which he 
would protect in behalf of Henry's children. In compli- 
ance with this advice, the duke fetired to England, where 
he was hoſpitably entertained: by his father-in-law, Henry 
II. and there his wife bore him a ſourth ſon, from whom 
the preſent houſe of Brunſwick, and conſequently the pre- 
ſent royal family of England, is deſcended *?,. | 

While tranquillity was, in this manner, happily reſtored 
to Italy and Germany, the Oriental Chriſtians were in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs. The great Saladin, a prince of Perſian ex- 
traction, and born in the ſmall country of the Curdes, a 
nation always warlike, and always free, having fixed himſelf, 
by his bravery and conduct, on the throne of Egypt, began 
to extend his conqueſt over all the Eaſt ; and finding the ſet- 
tlements of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine an invincible obſtacle 
to the progreſs of his arms, he bent the whole force of 
his policy and valour to ſubdue that ſmall and barren, but 
important territory. Taking advantage of the diſſenſions 
which prevailed among the champions of the Croſs, and 
having ſecretly gained the count of Tripoli, who command- 
ed their armies, he invaded Paleſtine - with a mighty force; 
and, aided by the treachery of that count, gained at 
Tiberias a complete victory over them, which utterly broke 
the power of the already languiſkiag kingdom of 
Jeruſalem. The holy city itſelf fell into his hands, 
after a ſeeble reſiſtance ; the kingdom of Antioch alſo was 
almoſt entirely ſubdued by his arms; and, except ſome ma- 
ritime towns, nothing of importance remained of thoſe 
boaſted conqueſts, which, near a century before, had colt the 
efforts of all Europe to acquire **. 

Clement III. who then filled the papal chair, no ſooner 
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received theſe melancholy tidings, than he ordered a cruſade 
to be preached through all the countries in Chriſtendom. 
Europe was filled with grief and conſternation at the pro- 
greſs of the Infidels in Aſia. To give a check to it ſeemed 
the common cauſe of Chriſtians. Frederic Barbarofla, who 
was at that time employed in making regulations for the pre. 
ſervation of the peace and good order of Ger. 
many, aſſembled a diet at Mentz, in order to 
deliberate with the ſtates of the empire on this ſubject. He 
took the croſs; and his example was followed by his ſon 
Frederic, duke of Suabia, together with fixty-eight of the 
moſt eminent German nobles, ecclefiaſtics as well as laymen, 
The rendezvous was appointed at Ratiſbon ; and in order to 
prevent the inconvenience of too great a multitude, the em- 
peror decreed, that no perſon ſhould take the croſs who 
could not afford to expend three marks of ſilver. But not- 
withſtanding that regulation, wiſely calculated to prevent 
thoſe neceſſities which had ruined the former armies, ſo 
great was the zeal of the Germans, that adventurers aſ- 
ſembled to the number of one hundred and fifty thouſand 
fighting men, well armed, and provided with neceſſaries for 
the expedition **, : | 
Before his departure, Frederic made a progreſs through 
the principal cities of Germany, accompanied by his ſon 
Henry, to whom he intended to commit the government of 
the empire; and that he might omit nothing neceſſary to the 
preſervation of peace and harmony during his abſence, he 
endeavoured ſo to regulate the ſucceſſion to his dominions as 
that none of his children ſhould have cauſe to complain, or 
any prerext to diſturb the public tranquillity. 
The emperor in perſon marched at the head of thirty-thou- 
+ hs _ ſand men, by the way of Vienna, to Preſburg,where 
he was joined by the reſt of his army. He thence 
proceeded through Hungary, into the territories of the Greek 


A. D. 1188. 


15. Id. ibid. Bunau, ubi ſupra. | 
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emperor z who, notwithſtanding his profeſſions of friendſhip, 
had been detached from the intereſts of Frederic by Saladin's 
promiſes and inſinuations, and took all opportunities of har- 
raſſing the Germans in their march. Incenſed at this per- 
fidy, Frederic laid the country under contribution; took and 
plundered Philippolis ; defeated a body of Greek troops that 
attacked him by ſurprize; and compelled Iſaacus Angelus, 
emperor of Conſtantinople, to ſue for peace. He wintered 
at Adrianople; croſſed the Helleſpont in the ſpring; refreſh- 
ed his troops a ſhort time at Laodicea; defeated 
the Turks in ſeveral battles; took and pilllaged 
the city of Iconium, and crofſed mount Taurus. All Afia 
was filled with the terror of his name. He ſeemed to be 
among the ſoldiers of the croſs, what Saladin was among 
the Turks; an able politician, and a good general, tried by 
fortune. The Oriental Chriſtians therefore flattered them- 
ſelves with certain relief from his aſſiſtance. But their hopes 
were ſuddenly blaſted. This great prince, who was an ex- 
pert ſwimmer, ventured to bathe in the cold river Cydnus, 


A. D. 1190. 


in order to refreſh himſelf after fatigue in a ſultry climate, 


perhaps in emulation of the Macedonian conqueror; and by 
that means caught a mortal diſtemper, eg at once put 
an end to his life and his bold enterprize ** 

Thus unfortunately periſhed Frederic I. in the ape 
year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his reign ; a pringe 
of a firm ſpirit, and ſtrong talents, who had the good of h 
country always at heart, and who ſupported the dignity of 
the empire with equal courage and reputation. He was ſuc- 
cceded in the imperial throne by his ſon Henry VI. ſurnamed 
the Severe. But before I enter on the reign of that prince, 
my dear Philip, I muſt carry forward the hiſtory of the 
third cruſade, continued by the kings of France and Eng- 
land, | | 

16. Maimbourg, ubi ſup, — Hiſt, Fred. J. 
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FxAxcE and EncLavp, from the Death of Henzy II. to ths 
granting of the GrREaT CHARTER Gy King e with 4 
farther Account of the third CRUSADE: 


HE death of Henry II. was an event eſteemed equally 
fortunate by his fon Richard, and by Philip Auguſtus, 
Eing of France. Philip had loſt a dangerous and implacable 
| enemy, and Richard got poſſeſſion of that crown 
which he had ſo eagerly purſued. Both ſeemed 
to conſider the recovery of the Holy Land as the ſole purpoſe 
of their government; yet neither was ſo much impelled to 
that pious undertaking by ſuperſtition, as by the love of mi- 
tary glory. The king of England, in particular, carried 
fo little the apprarance of ſanctity in his conduct, that, 
when adviſed by a zealous preacher of the cruſade (who 
from that merit had acquired the privilege of ſpeaking the 
boldeſt truths) to rid himſelf of his pride, avarice, and yo- 
luptuouſneſs, which the prieſt affectedly called the king's 
three favourite daughters; Richard promptly replied, © You 
«* counſel well ! and I hereby diſpoſe of the firſt to the 
„Templars, of the ſecond to the Benedictines, and of the 
cc third to my Biſhops *.” - - 
The reiterated calamities attending the former ue 
taught the kings of France and England the neceſſity of try- 
ing another road to the Holy Land. They determined to 
conduct their armies thither by ſea; to carry proviſions along 
with them; and, by means of their naval power, to mains 
tain an open communication with their own ſtates, and with 
all the weſtern parts of Europe. The firſt place 
of rendezvous was the plains of Vezelay, on the 
borders of Burgundy, when Philip and Richard found their 


A. D. 1189. 


A. D. 1190. 


1. M. Weſtminſt. 
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armies amount to one Hundred thouſand men: an invincible 
force, animated by religion and glory, and conducted by 
two warlike monarchs. They renewed their promiſes of 
mutual friendſhip; pledged their faith not to invade each 
other's dominions during the cruſade; and exchanging the 
caths of all their barons and prelates to the ſame effect, then 
ſeparated. Philip took the road to Genoa, Richard that to 
Marſeilles, both with a view of meeting their fleets, which 
were ſeverally appointed to aſſemble in thoſe harbours *; 
They put to ſea together; and both, nearly about the ſame 
time, were obliged by ſtreſs of weather to take ſhelter in 
Meſſina, where they were detained during the whole winter. 
This event laid the foundation 'of animoſities between them, 
which were never afterwards' entirely removed; and proved 
ultimately fatal to their armament. 

But beſore I proceed to that ſubject, a few words relative 
to the character and circumſtances of the two princes will 
be neceſſary; Philip and Richard, though profeſſed friends, 
were by the ſituation and extent of their dominions rivals in 
power; by their age and inclinations, competitors for glory: 
and theſe cauſes of emulation, which might have ſtimulated 
them to martial efforts, had they been acting in the field 
againſt the common enemy, ſoon excited quatrels, during 
their preſent leiſure, between monarchs of ſuch fiery tem- 
pers. Equally haughty, ambitious, intrepid, and inflexibley 


they were irritated at the leaſt appearance of injury, and 


they were incapable, by mutual condeſcenſions to efface thoſe 
occaſions of complaint, which mutually atoſe between them: 
Nor were other ſources of diſcord wanting. | 
William II. the laſt king of Naples and Sicily, had mar- 
tied Joan, ſiſter to Richard; and that prince dying without 
fue, had bequeathed his dominions to his paternal ſiſter 
Conſtantia, the only legitimate offspring ſurviving of Roger, 


the Norman, who conquered thoſe ſtates from the Greeks 


2. R. Hoveden, Gaul. Vinifauf. Tuer. irg. lt. ii. 
Yor, I, b 4 2nd 
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and Saracens, as we have already ſeen. Henry VI, then 


emperor of Germany, had married this princeſs, in expec- 


tation of that rich inheritance; but Tancred her natural 


brother, by his intereſt, among the Sicilian nobles, had ac- 
quired poſſeſſion of the throne, and maintained his claim 
againſt all the efforts of the empire. The approach of the 
cruſaders naturally gave the king of Sicily apprehenſionsfor 
his unſtable government: and he was uncertain whether he 
had moſt reaſon to dread the preſence of the French or Eng- 
liſh monarch. Philip was: engaged in ſtrict alliance with 
the emperor,, 'Tancred's competitor; Richard was diſguſted 
by his rigour towards the queen-dowager, whom he confined 
in Palermo, becauſe ſhe had oppoſed his ſuccefſion- to the 
crown. Senſible therefore of the delicacy of his ſituation, 
Tancred reſolved to pay his court to both theſe princes: nor 
was he unſucceſsful in his endeavours. He perſuaded Phi- 
1ip, that it would be highly improper to interrupt the expe- 
dition againſt the infidels by any attack upon a Chriſtian 
prince : he reſtored queen Joan to her liberty, and even 
found means to make an alliance with Richard. But before 
this friendſhip was cemented, Richard, jealous both of Tan- 
cred and the inhabitants of Meſſina, had taken up his quar- 
ters in the ſuburbs, and poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort, 
which commanded the harbour. The citizens took um- 
brage. Mutual infults and injuries paſſed between them 
and the Engliſh ſoldiers. Philip, who had quartered his 
troops in the town, endeavoured to accommodate the quar- 
rel, and held a conference with Richard for that purpoſe. 

While the two kings, who met in the open fields, were 
engaged in diſcourſe on this ſubject, a body of the Sicilians 
ſeemed to be drawing towards them, Richard, always 
ardent and impatient, puſhed forward, in order to learn the 
cauſe of that extraordinary movement; and the Engliſh 
adventurers, inſolent from their power, and inflamed by 
former animoſities, wanting only a pretence to attack the 


Mei kefe, chafed them from the field, drove them into the 
town, 


he 
rg 
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town, and. entered with them at the gates. The king ems 
ployed his authority to reſtrain them from pillaging or maſ- 
ſacring the defenceleſs inhabitants; but he gave orders that 
the ſtandard of England, in token of his victory, ſhould be 
erected on the walls. Philip, who conſidered the city of 
Meſſina as his quarters, exclaimed againſt the arrogance of 
the Engliſh monarch," and ordered ſome of his troops to 
pull down the ſtandard. But Richard informed himby a meſ= 
ſenger, That although he would willingly himlelf remove 
that ground oMoffence, he would not permit it to be done 
by others : and if the French king attempted ſuch an inſult. 
on his dignity, he ſhould not ſucceed but by the utmoſt ef- 
fuſion of blood. Philip, ſatisfied with this ſpecies of baughty 
condeſcenſion, recalled his orders, and the difference was 
ſeemingly accommodated but the ſeeds of rancour and 
jealouſy ſtill remained in he breaſts of the two monarchs®. 
After leaving Sicily, the Engliſh fleet was aſſailed by a 
ſurious tempeſt. Ir was driven on the coaſt of 
Cyprus, and ſome of the veſſels were wrecked near 
Lemiſſo in that iſland. Iſaac Comnenus, deſpot of Cyprus, 
who had aſſumed the magnificen: title of emperor, pillaged 
the ſhips that were ſtranded, and threw the ſeamen and paſ- 
ſengers into priſon. But Richard, who arrived ſoon after, 
took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He diſem- 
barked his troops; defeated the tyrant who oppoſed his 
lnding z entered Lemiſſo by ſtorm ; gained next day a ſe- 
cond victory ; obliged Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion eſtas 
bliſned governors over the iſland z and afterwards conferred 
it as a ſovereignty upon Guy of Luſignan, the expelled king 
of Jeruſalem. "Thrown into priſon, and loaded with irons, 
the Greek prince complained of the little reſpect with which 
he was treated. Richard ordered ſilver fetters to be made 
for him; and this phantom of an emperor, pleaſed with 


A. D. I19r. 


3. Bened. Abbas, M. Paris. G. Viniſauf, ubi ſup; 


x. the 


: 


the diſtinction, expreſſed a ſenſe of the [gnome of his 
Conqueror *1 

Richard, by reaſon of theſe tranſactions at Epps was 
later of arriving in Aſia than Philip. But the Engliſh mo- 
narch came opportunely to partake in the glory of the ſiege 
of Ptolemais; a ſea-port town, which had been inveſted 
above two years by the united forces of all the Chriftians in 
Paleſtine, and defended by the utmoſt efforts of Saladin and 
the Saracens. Before this place, Frederic, duke of Suabia, 
ſon of the emperor Barbaroſſa, and who ſlicceeded him in 
the command, together with the remains of the German 
army, had periſhed. The arrival of the armies of France and 
England, however, with Philip and Richard at their head, 
inſpired new life into the beſiegers: and the emulation be- 
tween theſe rival kings, and rival nations, produced extra- 
ordinary acts of valour. Richard eſpecially, animated by a 
more precipitate courage than Philip, and more agreeable to 
the romantic ſpirit of that age, drew to himſelf the attention 
of all the religious and military world, and acquired a great 
and ſplendid reputation. Ptolemais was taken. The Sara- 
cen garriſon, reduced to the Jaſt extremity, ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war; and the governor engaged that 
Saladin, beſides paying a large fum for their ranſom, ſhould 
releaſe two thouſand five hundred Chriſtian priſoners of diſ- 
tinction, and reſtore the wood of the true croſs 5. 

Thus, my dear Philip, was this famous fiege, which had 
ſo long engaged the attention of all Europe and Aſia, brought 
to the deſired cloſe, after the loſs of three hundred thouſand 
men, excluſive of perſons of ſuperior rank; fix archbiſhops, 
twelve biſhops, ſorty earls, and five hundred barons. But 
the French monarch, inſtead of purſuing the hopes of far- 


4. Ibid. 
5. Benedict Abbas. G. Viniſauf. lib. iii. Saladin refuſed to ratify the 
treaty ; and the Saracen priſoners, to the number of five thouſand, were in- 
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ther conqueſt, and redeeming the holy city from ſlavery, 
being diſguſted with the aſcendant aſſumed and acquired by 
the king of England, and having views of many advantages, 


which he might reap by his preſence in Europe, declared 


his reſolution of returning to France; and he pleaded his 
ill ſtate of health as an excuſe for his deſertion of the com- 


mon cauſe. He left however to Richard ten thouſand of his 


troops, under the command of the duke of Burgundy, and 
he renewed his oath never to commit hoſtilities againſt that 
prince's territories during his abſence, But no ſooner did 
he reach Italy than he applied to pope Celeſtine II. for a 
diſpenſation from his vow z and, though denied that requeſt, 
he ſtill proceeded, but after a more concealed manner, in 
his unjuſt projects. He ſeduced prince John, king Richard's 
brother, from his allegiance, and did every thing poſſible to 
blacken the character of that monarch himſelf; repreſenting 
him as privy to the murder of the marquis de Montſerrat, 
who had been taken off, as was well known, by an Aſiatic 
chief, called The old Man of the Mountain, the prince of the 
Aſſaſſins : a word which has found its way into moſt Eu- 
ropean languages, from the practice of theſe bold and deter- 
mined ruffians, againſt whom no precaution was ſufficient to 
guard any man, how powerful ſoever, and whoſe reſentment 
the marquis had provoked ?. 

But Richard's heroic actions in Paleſtine were the beſt 
apology for his conduct. The Chriſtian adventurers, under 
his command, determined, on opening the cam- 
paign, to attempt the ſiege of Aſcalon, in order 
to prepare the way for that of Jeruſalem; and they marched 
along the ſea- coaſt with that intention. Saladin propoſed to 
intercept their paſſage, and placed himſelf on the road with 


A D. 1 192. 


an army of three hundred thouſand combatants. On this 


occaſion was fought one of the greateſt battles of that age, 
and the moſt celebrated for the military genius of the com- 


manders; for the number and valour of the troops, and for 


6. W. H ming. J. Frompton. G. Vinifauf, lib, iii, Rymer, vol. i. 
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the great variety of events which attended it. The right 
wing of the Chriſtian army, commanded by d' Avcſneſs, and 
the left, conducted by the duke of Burgundy, were both 
broken in the beginning of the day, and in danger of being 
utterly. defeated ; when Richard, who commanded. in the 
centre, and led on the main body, reſtored the battle. He 
attacked the enemy with admirable intrepidity and preſence 
of mind; performed the part of a conſummate general and 
gallant ſoldier; and not only gave his two wings leifure 
to recover from their confuſion, but obtained a complete 
victory over the Saracens, forty thouſand of whom are faid 
to have been ſlain in the field 7. 5 Aſcalon ſoon after ſell i into 
the hands of the Chriſtians: other fieges were carried on 
with ſucceſs; and Richard was even able to advance within 
ſight of Jeruſalem, the great object of his hopes and feats, 
when he had the mortification to find, that he muſt aban- 
don all thoughts of immediate ſucceſs, and put a ſtop to the 
career of victory. 

Animated wich an enthuſiaſtic ardour for theſe holy art, 
the champions. of the croſs, at firſt, laid aſide all regard to 
ſaſety or intereſt in the proſecution of their pious purpoſe ; 
and, truiling to the immediate aſſiſtance of Heaven, ſet no- 
thing before their eyes but fame and victory in this world, 
and a crown of glory in the next. But long abſence from 
home, ſatigue, .diſcaſe, famine, and the varieties of fortune 
which naturally attend war, had gradually abated that fury 
which nothing was abie inſtantly to allay or withſland. 
Every leader, except the king of England, expreſſed a defire 
of ſpeedily. returning to Europe; fo that there appeared an 
abſolute neceſſity of abandoning, for the preſent, all hopes 
of farther conqueſt, and of ſecuring the acquiſitions of the 
adventurers by an accommodation with Saladin. Richard 
| therefore concluded a truce with that monarch ; ſtipulating 

that Ptolemais, Joppa, and other ſea-port towns of Paleſtine, 


7. G. Viniſauf, lib. iv. 
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ſhould remain-in the hands of the Chriſtians, and that every 
one of that religion ſhould have liberty to perform his pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem unmoleſted *. This truce was con- 
cluded for three years, three months, three weeks, three days, 
and three hours; a magical number, ſuggeſted by a . 
ſtition well ſuited to the object of the war. "2h 
Saladin died at Damaſcus, ſoon after concluding the truce 
with the leaders of the cruſade. . He was à prince of great 
generoſity and valour; and it is truly memorable, That, 
during his fatal illneſs, he ordered his winding ſheet to be 
carried as:a ſtandard through every ſtreet of the city, while 
a crier went before the perſon who bore that enſign of mor- 
tality, and proclaimed with a loud voice, “ This is all that 
© remains to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Eaſt !” 
His laſt will is alſo remarkable. He ordered charities to be 
diſtributed to tlie poor, without diſtinction of Jew, Chrif- 


tian, or Mahometan ?; intending by this legacy to inculcate, 


that all men are brethren, and that, when we would aſſiſt 
them, we ought not to inquire what they believe, but what 
they feel: an admirable leſſon to Chriſtians, though from an 
Infidel ! But the advantage of ſcience, of moderation, and 
humanity were at that time indeed eqns on the ſide of the 
Saracens. 

After the truce Richard had no further buſineſs in Paleſ- 
tine, and the intelligence which he received of the intrigues 
of his brother John and the king of France, made him ſen- 
ſible that his preſence was neceflary in Europe. Not think- 
ing it ſafe, however, to paſs through France, he failed to 
the Adriatic; and being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he put 
on the habit of a pilgrim, with an intention of taking his 
journey ſecretly through Germany. But his liberality and 
expences betrayed him. He was arreſted and 
thrown into priſon by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, 
whom he had offended at the ſiege of W and who 
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ſold. him to the emperor Henry VI. who had taken offence 
at Richard's alliance with Tancred, king of Sicily, and was 
glad to have him in his power ». Thus the gallant king of 
England, who had filled the whole world with his renown, 
found himſelf, during the moſt critical ſtate of his affairs, con. 
fined to a dungeon, in the heart of Germany ; ; loaded with 
irons, and entirely at the mercy of binsgemy, the baſeſtand 
moſt ſordid of mankind **, . 

While the high ſpirit of Richard ſuffered every inſult and 
indiguity in Germany, the king of France employed every 
means of force and intrigue, of war and negociation, againſſ 
the dominions and the perſon of his unfortunate riyal. He 
made the emperor the largeſt offers, if he would deliver 
into his- hands the royal priſoner : he formed an alliance by 
marriage with Denmark, deſiring that the ancient Daniſh 
claim to the crown of England might be transferred to him: 
he concluded a treaty with prince John, the king's brother, 
who is ſaid to have done homage to him for the Engliſ 


10. W. Neubr. . M. Paris, 

11. Chron. T. Wykes. Not only the place of Richard's confinement, if we 
believe the literary hiftory "of the times, but even the circumſtance of his cap- 
tivity, was carefully concealed by his vindictive enemies; and both might 
have remained unknown, but for the grateful attachment of a Proyengal 
bard, or minſtrel, named Blonde, who had ſhared that prince's friendſhip, 
and taſted his bounty. Having travelled over all the European continent ta 
learn the hiſtory of his belqved patron, who was a poet, it appears, as well 
as a hero, Blondel accidentally got intelligence of a certain caſtle in Ger- 
many, where a priſoner of diſtinction was confined, and guarded with great 
vigilance. Perſuaded, by a ſecret impulſe, that this priſoner was the king of 


England, the minſtrel repaired to the place. But the gates of the caſtle 


were ſhut againſt him, and he could obtain no information relative to tac 


name or quality of the unhappy perſon it ſecured. In this extremity, he 
bethought himſelf of an expedient for making the defired diſcovery. He 


chanted, with a loud voice, ſome verſes of a ſong, which had been compoſed 
partly by himſelf, partly by Richard; and to his unſpeakable j Joy, on making 
a pauſe, he heard it re-echoed and continued by the royal captive. (Hif 
Trouladours.) To this Oy the e A is 28 to ty owed 
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crown; and he invaded Normandy, while the traitor Joly 
attempted to make himſelf maſter of England 
In the mean time Richard being produced before a diet of 
the empixe, made ſuch an impreſſion on the German princes 
by his etoquence and ſpirit, that they exclaimed loudly 
againſt the conduct of the emperor. The pope alſo threat- 
ened him with excommunication 3 3 and although Henry had 
liſtened 10 the propoſals of the king of France and prince 
John, he found it would be impraCticable for him to execute 
his and their baſe purpoſes, or to detain any longer the king 
of England in captivity. He therefore concluded a treaty 
with Richard for his ranſom, and agreed to reſtore him to 


his freedom for one hundred and fifty thouſand marks of 


pure ſilver, about three hundred thouſand pounds of our 
preſent money ;; an enormous ſum in thoſe days. 

As ſoon as Philip heard of Richard's releaſe, he wrote to 
his confederate John, in theſe emphatical words: 5 
Take care of yourſelf! the devil is broke looſe.” 194 
How different on this occafion were the ſentiments of the 
Engliſh nation !—Their joy was extreme on the appear- 
ance of their king, who had acquired ſo much glory, and 
ſpread the reputation of their name to the fartheſt Faſt. 
After renewing the ceremony of his coronation, amid the 
acclamations of all ranks of people, and reducing the for- 
treſſes which ſtill remained in the hands of his brother's ad- 
herents, Richard paſſed over with an army into Normandy 
impatient to make war upon Philip, and to revenge himſelf 
for the many pg he had ſuſtained from that mo- 
nareh'*®,”:: 

When we conſider two fach "ni and warlike mo- 
narchs, inflamed with perſonal animoſity againſt each other 
enraged by mutual injuries; excited by rivalſhip ; impelled 
by oppoſite intereſts, and inſtigated by the pride and violence 
of their own temper, our curioſity is naturally raiſed, and 
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ve expect an obſtinate and ſurigas, war, diſtinguiſhed by the 
greateſt events, and concluded by ſome remarkable cataf- 
- trophe. We-nd ourlelves, however, entirely diſappointed ; 
the taking of a caſtle, the ſurprize of a ſtraggling party, a 
rencounter of horſe, which reſembles more a route than a 
battle, comprehend the whole of the exploits on both des ; 

a certain proof, as a great hiſtorian obſerves, of the - weak- 
neſs of princes in that age, and of the little ds winch 
they poſſeſſed over their refractory waſlals '5 bn och vl 

During this war, which continued, wh ſhort, intervals, 
til Richard's death, prince John. deſerted Philip; threw 
himſalf at his brother” s feet, craved pardon for his offences, 
and was received into favour, at- the interceſſion of his mo- 
ther queen Eleanor. “ ſorgive him with all my heart,” 
ſaid the king; “ and hope I ſhall as cally angst his Ds 
« as he will my; pardon Ta, 

Peace was juſt ready: to s . Rai England 
and France, when Richard, was unfortunately 
flain by an arrow, before an inconſiderable caſtle 
which he beſieged, in has of eee from one of his vaſlals 
a great maſs of gold which had been found hid in the carth. 
The ſtory. is thus related: — 

Videmar, viſcount of Limoges, had found a treaſure, of 
which he ſent part to the king, as a preſent. But Richard, 
as ſuperior lord, claimed the wholez. and, at the head of 
ſome Brabancons, befieged the count in the caſtle of Chalus, 
in order to make him comply with his demand. The gar- 
riſon offered to ſurrender ; but the king replied, ſince he had 
taken tife trouble to come thither and befiege the place in 
perſon, he would take it by force, and hang every one of 
them. The ſame day Richard, accompanied by Marcadee, 
leader of his Brabangons, went to ſurvey the caſtle ;, when 
one Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, took aim at him, and 
pierced his thoulder with an arrow. Ihe king however, 
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gave orders for the aſſault; took the place, and hanged all 
the garriſon, except en whom he reſerved for a more 
cruel execution . | 

Richard's wound was not in ilelf 3 but the un- 
ſcilfulneſs of the ſurgeon made it mortal; and when the 
king found his end approaching, he ſent for Gourdon, and 
demanded the reaſon why he ſought his liſe. My father, 
« and my two brothers, replied the undaunted ſoldier, 
« fell by your ſword, and you intended to have executed 
«© me. I am now in your power, and you may do your 
« worſt; but I ſhall endure the moſt ſevere torments with 
« pleaſure, provided I can think that Heaven has af- 
« ſorded me fuch great revenge, as, with my own hand, to 
„ be the cauſe of your death.” Struck with the boldneſs 
of this reply, and humbled by his approaching diſſolution, 
Richard ordered the priſoner to be ſet! at liberty and a ſum 
of money to be given him. But the blood- thirſty Braban- 
gon, Marcadee, a ſtranger to ſuch generoſity, ſeized the 
unhappy man, flayed him alive, and then hanged him“ 

The moſt ſhining part of the character of Richard I. 
was his military talents. No man, even in that romantic 
age, carried perſonal courage or intrepidity to a greater 
height; and this quality obtained him the appellation of 
Cœur de Lion, or the Lion-hearted Hero. As he left no flue 
behind him, he was ſucceeded by his brother John. 

The ſucceſſion was diſputed by Arthur, duke of Britanny, 
fon of 7 2h hs elder brother of John; and the barons 


17. R. Hoveden. 1 Brompton. | EX 46 
18. Hoveden. The eee were ruffian mercenaries, formed out of 


the numerous bands of robbers, who, during the müddle ages, inſeſted every 
country of Europe, and ſet the civil magiſtrate at defiance, Excluded the 
protection of general ſociety, theſe banditti formed a kind of govert:merit 
among themſelves. Troops of them were ſometimes enliſted in the ſervice 
of one prince or baron, ſometimes in that of another; and they often acted 
in an independent manner, under leaders of their own. W. Neubrig. Chron. 
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of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, declared in fayour of this 
young prince's title. The king of France, whoſe daughter 
he eſpouſed, alſo aſſiſted him; and every thing 
promiſed ſucceſs, when Arthur was unfortunately 
taken priſoner by his uncle John, and inhumanly murdered, 
The fate of this unhappy prince is differently related, but 
the following account ſeems the moſt probable. Aſter hay- 
ing employed unſucceſsfully different aſſaſſins, John went 
himſelf in a boat, by night, to the caſtle of Rouen, where 
Arthur was confined, and ordered him to be brought forth, 
Aware of his danger, and ſubdued by the continuance of 


A. D. 5203. 


His misfortunes, and by the approach of death, the brave 


youth, who had before gallantly maintained the Juſtice of his 
cauſe, threw himſelf on his knees before his uncle, and 


begged for mercy. But the barbarous tyrant, making no 


reply, ſtabbed his nephew to the heart; and faſtening a 


ſtone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine *?. 

John's misfortunes commenced with his crime. The 
whole world was ſtruck with horror at his barbarity z and 
he was from that moment. deteſted by his ſubjects, both in 
England and on the continent. The Bretons, diſappointed 
in their fondeſt hopes, waged implacable war againſt him, 
in order to revenge the murder of their duke; and they cat: 
ried their complaints before the French monarchy as ſupe- 
rior lord, demanding juſtice for the inhuman violence com- 


mitted by John on the perſon of Arthur. Philip II. receiv- 
.cd their application with pleaſure ; he ſummoned John to 


ſtand trial before him and his peers : and, on his non-ap- 
pearance, he was declared guilty of felony and parricide, and 


all his foreign br were adjudged forfeited to the 


crown of France * 
Nothing now an but the execution of this ſentence, 
in order to complete the glory of Philip, whoſe active and 
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ambitious ſpirit had long with impatience borne the neigh- 
bourhood of fo powerful a vaſſal as the king of England. 
He therefore greedily embraced the preſent favourable op- 
portunity of annexing to the French crown the Engliſh do- 
minions on the continent; a project which the ſound policy 
of Henry II. and the military genius of Richard I. had 
rendered impracticable to the moſt vigorous efforts, and 
moſt dangerous intrigues, of this able and artful 
prince. But the general defection of John's vaſ- 
ſals rendered every enterprize eaſy againſt him; and Philip 
not only re-united Normandy to the crown of France, but 
ſucceſſively reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of 
Poitou, under his dominion **. Thus, by the baſeneſs of 
one prince, and the intrepidity of another, the 
French monarchy received, in a few years, ſuch 
an acceſſion of power and grandeur as, in the ordinary courſe 
of things, it would have required ſeveral ages to attain. 
John's arrival in England completed his diſgrace. He 

ſaw himſelf univerſally defpiſed by the barons, on account 
of his puſillanimity and baſeneſs ; and a quarrel with the 
clergy drew upon him the contempt of that order, and the 
indignation of Rome. The papal chair was then filled by 
Innocent III. who having been exalted to it at a more early 
period of life than uſual, and being endowed with a lofty 
and enterpriſing genius, gave full ſcope to his ambition; 
and attempted, perhaps more openly than any of his prede- 
ceſſors, to convert that ghoſtly ſuperiority, which was yield- 
ed him by all the European princes, into a real dominion 
over them; ſtrongly inculcating that extravagant maxim, 
That neither princes nor biſhops, civil governors nor ec- 
« clefiaſtical rulers, have any lawful power, in church or 
© ſtate, but what they derive from the pope.” To this 
pontiff an appeal was made relative to the elec- A. D. 1266. 
tion of an archbiſhop of Canterbury. Two pri- 
mates had been elected; one by the monks or canons of 
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Chriſt-church, Canterbury, and one by the ſuffragan biſhops, 
who had the king's approbation. The pope declared both 


elections void; and commanded the monks, under penalty 


of excommunication, to chuſe for their primate cardinal 


Langton, an Engliſhman by birth, but educated in France, 
and connected by his intereſts and attachments with the, ſee 
of Rome. The monks complied ; and John, 
' inflamed with rage at ſuch an uſurpation of his 
prerogative, expelled them the convent ; ſwearing by God's 
teeth, his uſual oath, that, if the pope gave him any farther 
diſturbance, he would baniſh all the biſhops and clergy of 
England **. Innocent however knew his weakneſs, and 
laid the kingdom under an interdict; at that time the grand 
inſtrument of vengeance and policy employed againſt ſove- 
reigns by the court of Rome. | 

The execution of this ſentence was telly calculate” to 
ſtrike the ſenſes in the higheſt degree, and to operate with 
irreſiſtible force on the ſuperſtitious minds of the people. 
'The nation was ſuddenly deprived of all exterior exerciſe of 
its religion; the altars were deſpoiled of their ornaments; 
the crofles, the reliques, the images, the ſtatues of the ſaints 
were laid on the ground; and, as if the air itſelf had been 
profaned, and might pollute them by its contact, the prieſts 
carefully covered them up, even from their own approach 
and veneration. The uſe of bells entirely ceaſed in all the 
churches; the bells themſelves were removed from the 
ſteeples, and laid on the ground with the other ſacred uten- 
fils. Maſs was celebrated with ſhut doors, and none but 
the prieſts were admitted to that holy inſtitution. The laity 


A. D. 1207. 


partook of no religious rite, except baptiſm of new-born 


infants, and the communion to the dying. The dead were 
not interred in conſecrated ground : they were thrown into 
ditches, or buried in the common fields; and their obſe- 
quies were not attended with prayers, or any hallowed cere- 
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mony. The people were prohibited the uſe of meat, as in 
Lent, and debarred from all pleaſures and amuſements. 


Every thing wore the appearance of the deepeſt diſtreſs, and 


of the moſt u e nene of divine vengeance 


and indignation 
While England brains under this dreadful Gabe a 


new and very extraordinary ſcene- diſcloſed itſelf on the con- 
tinent. - Pope Innocent III. publiſhed a cruſade againſt the 


Albigenſes, a ſpecies of ſectaries in the South of France, 
whom he denominated heretics; becauſe, like all ſectaries, 
they neglected the rites of the church, and oppoſed the power 


and influence of the clergy. Moved by that mad ſuper- 


ſtition, which had hurried ſuch armies into Afia, 
in order to combat the infidels, and the reign- 
ing paſſion for wars and adventures, people flocked from 
all parts of Europe to the ſtandard of Simon de Mont- 
fort, the general of this cruſade. The count of Tholouſe, 
who protected the Albigenſes, was ſtript of his dominions; 
and theſe unhappy people themſelves, though the moſt in- 
offenſive of mankind, were exterminated witli all the circum- 
ſtances of the moſt unfeeling batbarity ?. 

Innocent having thus made trial of his power, carried ſtill 
farther his eccleſiaſtical vengeance againſt the king of Eng- 
land, who was now both deſpiſed! and hated by his ſubjects 
of all ranks and conditions. He gave the biſhops of Lon- 
don, Ely, and Worceſter, authority to . denounce againſt 
John the ſentence of excommunication. His ſubjects were 
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23. John, beſides baniſhing the biſhops, and confiſcating the eſtates of all 
the eccleſiaſtics who obeyed the interdict, took a very ſingular and ſevere 
revenge upon the clergy. In order to diſtreſs them in the tendereft point, 
and at the ſame time expoſe them to reproach and ridicule, he threw into 
priſon all their concubines. (M. Paris. Am. Waverl.) Theſe coneubines 
we e a ſort of inferior wives, politica!ly indulged to the clergy by the civil 
magiſtrate, after the members of that ſacred body were enjoined celibacy by 
the canons of the church, Padre Paolo, Bp. Conc. Trid. lib. i. 
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abſolved from their oath of allegiance, and-a ſentence of de- 
poſition ſoon followed. But as this laſt ſentence 
required an armed force to execute it, the pon- 
tiff pitched on Philip II. king of France, as the perſon into 
whoſe hand he could moſt properly entruſt ſo terrible a wea- 
pon: and he proffered that monarch, beſides the remiſſion 
of all his fins, and endleſs ſpiritual benefits, the kingdom of 
England as the reward of his labour. 

Seduced. by the proſpect of preſent intereſt, Philip ac- 
cepted the pope's liberal offer; although he thereby ratified 
an authority which might one day tumble him from his 
throne, and which it was the common concern of all princes 
to oppoſe. He levied a great army; ſummoned all the vaſ- 
ſals of his crown to attend him at Rouen; collected a fleet 
of ſeventeen hundred veſſels, great and ſmall, in the ſea- 
ports of Normandy and Picardy; and partly by the zeal of 
the age, partly by the perſonal regard univerſally paid him, 
prepared a force, which ſeemed equal to the greatneſs of his 
enterprize. John, on the other hand, iſſued out writs, re- 
quiring the attendance of all his military vaſſals at Dover, 
and even of all able-bodied men, to defend the kingdom in 
this dangerous extremity. An infinite number appeared | 
out of which he ſelected an army of ſixty thouſand men 
He had alſo a formidable fleet at Portſmouth, and he might 
have relied on the fidelity of both; not indeed from their 
attachment to him, but from that ſpirit of emulation which 
has ſo long ſubſiſted between the natives of England and 
France. | 

All Europe was held in expectation of a deciſive action 
between the two kings, when the pope artfully tricked them 
both, and took to himſelf that tempting prize, which he 
had pretended to hold out to Philip. This extraordinary 
tranſaction was negociated by Pandolfo, the pope's legate to 
France and England. In his way through France, he ob- 
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ſcrved Philip's great armament, and highly commended his 
zeal and diligence. He: thence paſled to, Dover, under pre- 
tence of negotiating with the barons in favour. of the French 


king, and had a conſerence with John on his arrival. He 


magnified to that prince the number of the enemy, and the 


dilaffection of his own ſubjects; intimating, that there was | 
yet one Ways: anfl but one, to ſecure himſelf. from the im- 


pending danger; namely, to put himſelf under the protec- 


tion of - the, pope,, Wh, like a kind and merciful father, was 

ſtill willing to receive bim into his boſon. 4 
John, labouring under the appatiunſians of Ne ns 

ror, liſtened to the inſidious: propoſal, and abjectly agreed 


to hold his dominions as a feudatory of the church of Rome. 


In conſequence. of this agreement, he did homage to the 


WY 


pope in the perſon of his legate, Pandolfo, with all the hu- 


miliating rites which the feudal law required of vaſfals be- 


fore their liege - lord and ſuperior. He came diſarmed into 


the preſence of the legate, ho was ſeated on a throne: he 
threw himſelf on his knees before it; he lifted up his joined 
hands, and put them between-thoſe:of Pandolfo, and ſwore 
fealty to the pope in the following words. “ John, by 
the grace of God, king of England and lord of Ireland; 
« for the expiation of my ſins, and out of my own free 
„will, with the advice and conſent of my barons, do give 


e unto the church of Rome, and to pope Innocent III. 


and his ſucceſſors, the kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
together with all the rights belonging to them; and will 
© hold them of the pope, as his vaſſal. I will be faithful to 
God, to the church of Rome, to the pope my lord, and to 
* his ſucceſſors lawfully elected: and I bind myſelf to pay 
© him a tribute of one thouſand marks of filver yearly ; to 
* wit, ſeven hundred for the kingdom 1 E es and three 
* hundred for Ireland .““ £12 

Part of the money was immediately * to the legate, as 
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an tt of the ſubjeQtion of the kingdom after which 
the crown and ſceptre were alſo delivered to him. The in- 
ſolent Italian trampled the money under his feet, indicating 
thereby the pope's ſuperiority and the king's dependent 
Rate, and kept the regalia five days; then returned them t to 
John, as a favour from the pope, their common maſter- 
During this ſhameful negociation, the French Anon 
waited impatiently at Boulogne for the legate's return, in 
order to put to ſea. The legate at length returned; and the 
king, to his utter aſtoniſhment, was given to underſtand, 
that he was no longer permitted to attack England, which 
was become a fief of the church of Rome, and its king 2 
vaſſal of the Holy See. Philip was enraged at this intelli- 
gence : he ſwore he would no longer be the dupe of ſuch 
hypocritical pretences; nor would he have deſiſted from bis 
enterprize but for weightier reaſons. His fleet was utterly 
deſtroyed by that of England; and the emperor Otho IV. 
who at once diſputed the empire with Frederic II. fon to 
Henry VI. and Italy with the pope, as we ſhall after wards 
have occaſion to ſee, had entered into an alliance with his 
uncle, the king of England, in order to oppoſe the'Yeſigns 
of France, now become formidable to the reſt of Europe. 
With-this view he put himſelf at the head of a prodigious | 
force; and the French monarch ſeemed in danger of being 
cruſhed for having graſped at a enge eee him Te the 
pope- 

Philip, n advanced andifmaytd to meet kis one- 
mies, wich an army of fifty thouſand choſen men, command- 
ed by the chief nobility of France, and including twelve 
hundred knights, and between fix and ſeven thouſand gen-- 
Farmes. The emperor Otho, on the other ſide, had with 
him the earl of Saliſbury, baſtard brother to king John, the 
count of Flanders, the duke of Brabant, ſeven or eight 
German princes, and a force ſuperior to that of Philip. 
The two armies met near the village of Bouvines, between 
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Liſle and Tournay, Where the allies were totally routed, and 
thirty thouſand Germans are ſaid to have been flain**. 

This victory eftabliſhed for ever the glory of Philip, and 
gave full ſecurity to all his dominions. John could there- 
fore hope for nothing farther, than henceforth to rule his 
own kingdom in peace; and his cloſe alliance with the 


pope, which he was determined at any price to maintain, 
enſured him, as he imagined, the certain attainment of that 


felicity, How much was he deceived! A truce was indeed 

concluded with France, but the moſt grievous ſcene of this 
prince's misfortunes ſtill awaited him, He was doomed 
to humble himſelf before his own ſubjects, that the rights of 
Engliſkmen might be reſtored, and the privileges of dem- 
nity ſecured and aſcertained. 


The conqueſt of England by William the i, and 


the intwduction of the feudal government into the king- 
dom, had much infringed the liberties of the natives. The 


whole people were redueed to a ſtate of vaſſalage under the 
king or barons, and even the greater part of them to a ſtate 


of actual ſlavery. The neceſſity alſo of devolving great 
power into the hands of a prince, who was to maintain a 


military dominion over a vanquiſhed nation, had induced the 


Noi man barons to ſubject themſelves to a more abſolute au- 
thority, as I have already had occaſion to obſerve, than men 
of their rank commonly ſubmitted to in other feudal govern- 
ments; ſo that England, during the courſe of an hundred 
and fifty years, had groaned under a tyranny unknown 
to all the kingdoms founded by the northern conquerors. 
Prerogatives once exalted are not eaſily reduced. Different 
conceſſions had been made by different princes, in order to 
ſerve their temporary purpoſes; but theſe were ſoon diſre- 
garded, and the fame unlimited authority continued to be 
exerciſed both by them and their ſucceſſors. The feeble 
reign of John, a prince equally odious and contemptible 
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to the whole nation, ſeemed therefore to afford all ranks of 
men a happy opportunity of recovering their natural * 
conſtitutional rights ; and it was not neglected. | 
The barons entered into a confederacy, and . 5 
A. D. mY a manded a reſtoration of their privileges 3 and, that 
their cauſe might wear the greater appearance of 
juſtice, they alſo included thoſe. of the clergy: and the peo- 
ple. They took arms to enforce: their requeſt: they laid 
waſte the royal domains: and John, after employing a va- 
riety of expedients, in order to divert the blow aimed at 
the prerogatives of his crown, was ons to ee 
ſelf, and treat with his fubjects. 3 | 
A conference was held between the wow: a 45 hw 
at Runnemede, between Windſor: and Staines; a ſpot, ever 
ſince deſervedly celebrated, and even hallowed. by every zea- 
lous lover of liberty. There John, after a debate of ſome 
days, ſigned and fealed the famous Magna Charta, 
Ar 19. or GREAT CRARK TER; which either granted or 
ſecured very important privileges to every order of men 
in the 1 the Ser- to the clergy, and to the 
people. : 
What theſe . aptrejenſandyi-x were you will. beſt 
learn, my dear Philip, from the charter itſelf, which de- 
ferves your moſt early and continued attention, as it in- 
volves all the great out- lines of a legal government, and 
provides for the equal diſtribution of juſtice, and free enjoy- 
ment of property; the chief objects for which political 
ſociety” was firſt founded by men, which the people have 
a perpetual and unalienable right to recall, and which no 
time, nor precedent, nor ſtatute, nor poſitive inſtitution, 
ought to deter them from keeping ever uppermoſt in their 


thoughts“. 
Ts The 


29. The moſt valuable ſtipulation in this charter, and the grand ſecurity 
of the lives, liberties, and properties of Engliſhmen, was the following 


conccſũon. . No freeman ſhall be apprehended. or impriſoned, or diſſeiſed, 
« ar 
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The better to ſecure the execution of this charter, the 
barons ſtipulated with the king for the privilege of chooſing 
twenty-five members of their own order, as conſeryators of 
the public liberties: and no bounds were ſet to the autho- 
rity of theſe noblemen, either. in extent or duration. If 
complaint was made of a violation of the charter, any four 


of the conſervators might admonith the king to redreſs the 


grievance; and if ſatisfaction was not obtained, they could 
aſſemble the whole council of twenty-five. This. auguſt 
body, in conjunction with the great council of the nation, 
was impowered to compel him to obſerve the charter ; and 
in caſe of reſiſtance, might levy war againſt him. All 
men throughout the kingdom were bound, under penalty of 
confiſcation, to ſwear obedience to the five and twenty 
barons ; and the freeholders of each county were to chuſe 
twelve knights, who ſhould make report of ſuch evil cuſ- 
toms as required redreſs, conformable to the tenor of the 
Great Charter *?. 


In what manner John acted after granting the charter, 


and under theſe regulations, to which he ſeemed paſſively 
to ſubmit, together with their influence 6n the Engliſh con- 


ſtitution, and on the affairs of France, we ſhall afterwards 
have occaſion to ſee. At preſent we muſt caſt our eyes on 
the other ſtates of Europe. : 


« or outlawed, or baniſhed, or any other way deſtroyed; nor will ws 


« 0 upon Bim, nor will we ſend upon him, except by the legal judgment of bis 


« peers, or by the law of the land“ ( Mag. Chart, Art. xxxii:) The ſtipu- 
lation next in importance ſeems to be the ſingular conceſſion, That © ro no 
„man will we l, to no man will we delay right, and juftice.” (Ibid. 
Art, xxxiii.) Theſe conceſſions ſhew, in a very ſtrong light, the violences 


and iniquitons practices of the Anglo-Norman princes. 


30. M. Paris, Rymer, vol. i. 
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Tie GrRNMAN EMrixE and its Dependencies, Rome and th 
ITALIAN STATES, from the Acceſſion of HEART VI. 7 the 
Election of 'Rovorien of HarsBurG, Founder of ' the Houſe of 
AvuSTRIA, with @ Continuation of. the Hiftory of the CRusADES. 


T. is neceſſary, my dear Philip, that 1. mould here re- 

capitulate a little ; for there is no portion of Modern 
Hiſtory more perplexed, than that under review. 

The emperor, Frederic Barbaroſſa, died, as you have ſeen, 
in his expedition to the Holy Land and his ſon, Henry VI, 
received almoſt at the ſame time intelligence of the death of 
his father and his brother-in-law, William king 
of Naples and Sicily, to whoſe dominions he 
was heir in right of his wife. After ſettling the affairs of 
Germany, he levied an army, and marched into Italy, in 
order to be crowned by the pope, aud go with the em- 
preſs Conſtantia to recover the ſucceſſion of Sicily, which 
was uſurped by Tancred, her natural brother. With this 
view he endeavoured to conciliate the affections of the 
Lombards, by enlarging the privileges of Genoa, Piſa, and 
other cities, in his way to Rome. There the 
ceremony of coronation was performed, the day 
after Eaſter, by Celeſtine III. accompanied with a very re- 
markable circumſtance. That pope, who was then, in his 
eighty-fixth year, had no ſooner placed the crown upon 
Henry's head, than he kicked it off again ; as a teſtimony of 
the power * in che ſorereign pontiff, to make and un- 
make emperors ”. 

Henry now prepared for the conqueſt of Naples aud Si- 
cily, in which he was oppoſed by the pope. For although 
Celeſtine conſidered Tancred as an uſurper, and wanted to 


A. P. 1 


A. D. 1191. 


1. R. Hoveden. mal. He, lib. ii. 
ſee 
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ſee him deprived of the crown of Sicily, which he claimed, 
in imitation of his predeceſſors, as a fief of the Holy See, he 
was ſtill more averſe againſt the emperor's poſſeſſing that 
kingdom; becauſe ſuch an acceſſion of territory would have 
rendered him too powerful in Italy for the intereſts of the 
church. He dreaded fo formidable a vaſſal. Henry, how- 
ever, without paying any regard to the threats and remon- 
ſtrances of his Holineſs, took almoſt all the towns of Cam- 
pania, Apulia, and Calabria; inveſted the city of Naples, 
and ſent for the Genoeſe fleet, which he had engaged to 
come and form the blockade by ſea. But, before its ar- 
rival, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, in conſequence of a 
dreadful mortality among his troops, and all future attempts 
upon the kingdom of pee and * proved ineffectual 
during the life of Tancred *. 

The emperor, after his return to Germany, incorporated 
the Teutonic knights into a regular order, religi- 
ous and military, and built a houſe for them at 
Coblentz, Theſe Teutonic knights, and alſo the Knights 
Templars, and Knights Hoſpitallers, were originally monks, 
who ſettled in Jeruſalem, when it was firſt taken. by the 
champions of the Croſs. They were eſtabliſhed into reli- 
gious fraternities for the relief of diſtrefled pilgrims; and for 
the care of the ſick and wounded, without any hoſtile. pur- 
poſe. But the holy city being afterwards in danger, they 
took up arms, and made a yow to combat the Infidels, as 
they had formerly done to combat their on carnal inclina- 
tions. The enthuſiaſtic zeal of the times increaſed their 
members: they grew wealthy and honourable ; were patro- 
nized in Europe by different princes, and became a militia 
of conquerors, Their exploits J ſhall have Kang to 
relate. 

In what manner Richard I. king of England, was e 
on his return from the Holy Land, by Leopold duke of 


A. D. 1192. 


3. Sigon, Reg, Ital. lib. x v. 3. Helyot, Ni. d. Ordres. 


ö Auſtria, 
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Auſtria, and detained, priſoner by the emperor, we have 
already ſeen. As ſoon as Henry had received the money 
for that prince's ranſom, he made new'ptepara- 
tions for the conqueſt; of Sicily; and Tancred 
e about the ſame time, he effected his purpoſe by the 
aſſiſtance of che Genoeſe. The queen dowager ſurrendered 
Salerno, and her right to the crown, on condition that her 
ſon William ſhould: poſſeſs the principality of Tarentum. 
But Henry, joining the moſt atrocious' cruelty to the baſeſt 
perfdy; no ſooner found himfelf maſter of the place, than 
he ordered the infant king to be caſtrated; to have his eyes 
Put out, and be confined in a dungeon. The royal treaſure 
was tranſported to Germany, .and the queen and her ugh: 
ters were {hut up in a convent *. at 

While theſe things were tranſacting in Sicily, theo 
preſs, though near the age of fifty, was delivered of a fon 
named Frederic. And Henry, in the plenitude of his 
power, aſſembled ſoon after a diet of the German princes to 
whom he explained his intention of rendering the imperial 
crown hereditary, in order to prevent thoſe diſturbances 
which attended the election of emperors. A de- 
cree was paſſed for that purpoſe; and Frede- 
ric II. yet in his cradle, was declared = of Wy Ro- 
mans. 

In the mean time the emperor was ſolicited 5 ths pope 
to engage in a new cruſade, for the relief of the Chriſtians 
in the Holy Land. Henry obeyed, but took: care to turn 
it to his advantage. He convoked a general diet at Worms, 
where he ſolemnly declared his refolution of employing his 
whole power, and even of hazarding his life for the ac- 
compliſhment of ſo. holy an undertaking : and he expati- 
ated on the ſubject with ſo much eloquence, that almoſt the 
whole aſſembly took the croſs. Nay, ſuch multitudes, from 


A. D. 1194. 


A. D. 1156. 


4. Sigon. Reg. Ital. Relius, de Reg. Wape! ot Sicil, 
5. Lunig. A, ch. Jap, Heiſs, lib, ii. 
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all the provinces of the empire, enliſted themſelves, that 
Henry divided them into three large armies; one of which, 
under the command of the biſhop of Mentz, took the route 
of Hungary, where it was joined by Margaret queen of 
that country, who entered herſelf in this pious expedition, 
and actually ended her days in Paleſtine. The ſecond army 
was aſſembled in Lower Saxony, and embarked in a fleet 
furniſhed by the inhabitants of Lubec, Hamburg, Holſtein, 
and Frieſland; and the emperor in pexrſon conducted the 
third into Italy, in order to take vengeance upon the Nor- 
mans of ba and Sicily, who had riſen againſt his Ts 
ment * | 

The rebels were humbled; and chibir chiefs Sa to 
periſh by the moſt excruciating tortures. One Jornandi, of 
the houſe of the Norman princes, was tied naked on a 
chair of red-hot iron, and crowned with a circle of the ſame 
burning metal, which was nailed to his head. The empreſs, 
ſhocked at ſuch cruelty, renounced her faith to her huſband, 
and encouraged her countrymen to recover their liberties. 
Reſolution ſprung from deſpair. The inhabitants betook 
themſelves to arms, the empreſs Conſtantia headed them; 
and Henry having diſmiſſed his troops, no longer thought 


neceſſary to his bloody purpoſes, and ſent them to purſue 


their expedition to the Holy Land, (blefſed atonement for 
his crimes and theirs |!) was obliged to ſubmit to his wife, 
and to the conditions which ſhe was pleaſed to impoſe on 
him in favour of the Sicilians. He died at Meſſina, ſoon 
after this treaty ; and, as was ſuppoſed, of poiſon 
adminiſtered by the empreſs, who ſaw the ruin 
of her country hatching in his ane and vindictiye 


heart 7. 


A. D. 1197. 


But Henry, amid all his baſenefs, poſſeſſed many great 


qualities. He was active, eloquent, brave; his adminiſtra. 


b. G:annone, Hiſt. di Napl. 71 Id. ibid. Relius, ubi ſup. 
7 tion 


I'S as 93. 
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4ion was vigorous, and his policy deep. None of the ſic. 
ceſſors of Charlemagne were ever more feared and bing 


either at home or abroad. 

The emperor's fon Frederic, having dy been A be 
king of the Romans, became emperor on the death of his 
father. But as Frederic II. was yet a minor, the admi- 
niſtration was committed to his uncle, Philip duke of Sua- 
bia, both by the will of Henry and by an aſſembly of the 
German princes. Other princes, however, incenſed to ſec 
an eleftive empire become hereditary, held a new diet at 
Cologne, and choſe Otho duke of Brunſwick, ſon of Henry 
the Lion.” Frederic's title was confirmed in a third aſſem- 
bly, at Arnſburg; and his uncle Philip was cleQ- 
ed king of the Romans, in order to give r 
weight to his adminiſtration *. 

Theſe two elections divided the empire into two power- 
ſul factions, and involved all Germany in ruin and deſo- 
lation. Innocent III. who had ſucceeded Celeſtine in the 
papal chair, threw himſelf into the ſcale of Otho, and ex- 
communicated Philip and all his adherents. This able and 
ambitous pontiff (of whom I have already had occaſion 
to ſpeak) was a ſworn enemy to the houſe of Suabia; 
not from any perſonal animoſity, hut out af a principle 
of policy. That houſe had long been terrible ta the popes, 


by its continued poſſeſſion of the imperial crown : and the 


acceſſion of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, made it ſtill 


more to be dreaded. Innocent, therefore, gladly ſeized the 


preſent fazourable opportunity for diveſting the houſe af 
Suabia cf the empire, by ſupporting the election of Otha, 
and ſowing diviſions among the Suabian party. Otho was 
alſo patroniſed by his uncle, the king of England; a cir- 


cumſtance which naturally inclined the king of France to 
the fide of his rival, Faction claſhed with faction; friend» 


$. Krantz, lib. vii. IIęiſe, hb, ii. 


thip 
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ſhip with intereſt ; caprice, ambition, or reſentment gave 
the ſway ; and nothing was beheld on all hands, but the 
horrors and the miſeries of civil war ?, 


Meanwhile the -empreſs Conſtantia "emoinas.4 in Sicily, | 


where all was peace, as regent and guardian for her infant 
ſon, Frederic II. who had heen crowned king of that iſland, 
with the conſent of pope Celeſtine III. But ſhe alſo had 
her troubles; A new inyeſtiture from the Holy See being 
neceſſary, on the death of Celeſtine, Innocent III. his ſuc- 
ceſſor, took advantage of the eritical ſituation of affairs for 


aggrandizing the papacy at the expence of the kings of Si- 


cily. They poſſeſſed, as we have ſeen, the privilege of fill- 
ing up vacant benefices, and of judging all eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes in the laſt appeal; they were really popes in their 
pwn ifland, though vaſſals of his Holineſs. Innocent pre- 
tended that theſe powers had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained; 


and demanded, that Conſtantia ſhould venaunce them in the 


name of her ſon, and do liege, pure, and ſimple homage for 
Sicily. But before any thing vas ſettled relative 
to this affair, the empreſs died, leaving the re- 


A. D. 1200, 


gency of the kingdom to the pope; ſo that he was en- 


abled to preſcribe what conditions he thought proper to 
young Frederic“. 

The troubles of Germany ſtill continued; and the pope 
redoubled his.efforts to detach the princes and prelates from. 
the cauſe of Philip, king of the Romans, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of the king of. France. To theſe remon- 
ſtrances he proudly replied, © Either . muſt loſe the 
empire, or I the papacy * e 

But all theſe diflenfiong and troubles in n Europe did not 
preyent the formation of another cruſade, or expedition into 
Aſia, for the recovery of the Holy Land. The adventurers 
who took the croſs were * French and Germans. 


9. Id. ibid. Annal de P Emp. tom. i. 
10. Murat, Antiq. Ital. tom. vis It, E Tunogent. III. 


Baldwin, 
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Baldwin, count of Flanders, was their commander; and 
the Venetians, as greedy of weilth and power as the anci- 
ent Carthaginians, furniſned them with ſhips, for which 
they took care to be amply: paid, both in money and terri- 
tory. The Chriſtian city of Zara, in Dalmatia, had with- 
drawn itſelf from the government of the republic: the army 
of the Croſs undertook to reduce it to obedi- 
ence; and it was beſieged and taken, notwith- 
ſtanding the threats and excommunications of the pope . 
Nothing can ſhew in a ſtronger. 3 the reigning * 
of thoſe pious adventurers. 

The ſtorm next broke upon Conſiaritinople. Iſaac 4 
Jus, the Greek emperor, had been dethroned, and 'depriy- 
ed of his fight; in 1195, by his brother Alexis. Iſaac's 
ſon, named alſo Alexis, who had made his eſcape into 
Germany, and was then in the army of the cruſade; implor- 
ed the aſſiſtance of its leaders againſt the uſurper; engaging, 
in caſe of ſucceſs, to furniſh them proviſions; to pay them a 
large ſum of money, and to ſubmit himſelf to the Jurif- 
diction of the pope. - By their means the lawful prince 
was reſtored. He ratified the treaty made by his ſon, and 
died; when young Alexis, who was hated by the Greeks for 
having called in the Latins, became the victim of a new 
faction. One of his relations, ſurnamed Murtzuffe; ftran- 
gled him with his own hands, and e the NE 
throne **, 

Baldwin and his followers, who wanted only an apology 
for their intended violence, had now a good one; and un- 
der pretence of revenging the death of Alexis, made them- 


ſelves maſters of CE They . eee 
%%%ͤf ff ß ̃7˙« YG 


A. D. 120 03. 


oppoſed them to the ſword, and gave Hamblyes up to all 
the exceſſes of avarice and fury. The booty of the French 
lords alone was valued at four hundred thouſand marks 


12. Maimbourg, Hit. des Croiſedes. T3. Nicetas, Cbren. 


of 
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of flver: the very churches; were pillaged]! And what 
ſtrongly marks the character of that giddy, nation, which has 
been at all times nearly the ſame, w. g are told by Nicetas, that 
the French officers danced with the ladies in. the ſanctuary 


of the church of St. Sophia, aſter Eton dn the * 


and ee ein, in Rien Sir tO 16 gl 
city in thy 9 err for 8 5 ſacked, by 


Chriſtians,” who; had vowed to fight only againſt ; -Infidels 1 


Baldwin, count of Flanders, the moſt powerful of theſe ra- 
vagers, got himſelf elected emperor; and this new uſurper 
condemned the other uſurper; Murtzuffe, to be 'thrown 
headlong from the top of a loſty column. The Venetians 
had for their ſhare Pelopondieſusz the iſland of Candia, and 
ſeveral cities on the coaſt of Phrygia, Which had not yet 
ſubmitted to the Turkiſh: yoke. The Marquis de Monfer- 
rat ſeized; Theffaly ; ſo that Baldwin had little left except 
Thrace and Meßa. The pope gained, for a time, the 


whole eaſtern church; and, in a word, an acquiſition was 


made of much greater conſequence than Paleſtine. Of this 
indeed the conquerors feemed-folly-convinced ; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the vow. they had taken, to go and ſuccour Jeruſa- 
lem, only a very ingoridetable number of the many knights, 
who had engaged in this pious enterprize, went into Syria, 
and thoſe were ſuch as could get no ſhare in che foie of 


the Greeks 59 *_ . 


Innocent II. ſoealing of, this i ſays, in one o 
his letters, „ God, willing to conſole his church by the re- 


© union of the ſchiſmatics, has made the empire paſs from 


© the proud, ſuperſtitious, diſobedient Greeks, to the hum- 


« ble, pious, catholic, and ſubmiſſive Latins.“ So eaſy is it 


by words, to give that complexion to perſons and things, 


which moſt favours our intereſts and our prejudices ! 


14. Id. ibid. 15. Nicetas. Cantacuzenus. 
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1 ſhould now, my dear Philip, return to che affairs of 
Germany; but a few more particulars, conſequent on the 
taking of Conſtantinople, require firſt to be noted; as hey 
cannot aftetwatd be brought properly under review; © 

There ſtill remained a number of princes of the Ae. 
rial houſe of Comnenus, who did not loſe their courage with 
the deſtruction of their empire. One of thoſe; Who bore 
among others the name of Alexis, took refuge on the coaſt 
of Colchis; and there, between the ſea and mount Cau- 
caſus, ereCted a petty ſtate to which he gave the name of the 
Empire of Trebiſond; fo much was the word empire 
abuſed Theodore Laſcarus retook Nice, and ſettled him. 
ſelf in Bythinia, by opportunely making uſe of the Arabs 
againſt the Turks. He alſo aſſumed the title of emperor, 
and cauſed a patriarch to be elected of his own communion, 
Other Greeks entered into an alliance with the Turks, and 
even called in their ancient enemies, the Bulgarians, to aſſiſt 
them againſt the emperor Baldwin; who being overcome by 

thoſe barbarians near Adrianople had his legs 
| and arms cut off, and was left a prey to wild 
beaſts . Henry, his brother and ſucceſſor, was poiſoned 
in 1216; and within half a century, the imperial city, 
which had gone to ruin under the Latins, returned once 
more to the Greeks. 

While theſe things were tranſafting in the Eaſt, Phili 
and Otho were deſolating the Weſt, At length Philip pre- 
vailed; and Otho, obliged to abandon Germany, took refuge 
in England. Philip, elated with ſucceſs, got his election 
confirmed by a ſecond coronation, and propoſed an accom- 
modation with the pope, as the means of finally eſtabliſh- 
ing his throne. But before that accomodation could be 
brought about, he fell a ſacrifice to private re- 
venge; being aſſaſſinated by the count Palatine of 
Bavaria, in conſequence of a private diſpute '7, 


A. D. 1206. 


A. D. 1208. 


16. Ibid. | 17. Heiſs, lib, U. cap. xv. 
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Otho returned to Germany on the death of Philip, mar- 
ried that prince s daughter, and was crowned at 
Rome by Innocent III. after yielding to the Holy 
See the long diſputed-inheritance of the counteſs Matilda, 
and G ge the "one and ne of the Italian ci- 
ties. & 

But theſe ee 5 at leaſt as they regatded the 
pope, were only a ſacrifice! to preſent policy. Otho there- 
fore no ſooner found himſelf in a condition to act offenſive- 
ly, than he reſumed his grant; and not only recovered the 
poſſeſſions of the empire, but made hoſtile incurſions into 
Apulia, ravaging the dominions of young Fre- 
deric, king of Naples and Sicily; who was un- 
der the protection of the Holy See. Hence we may date 
the ruin of Otho. Innocent excommunicated 
him: and Frederic, now fifteeri years of age, was 
elected emperor, by a diet of the German princes **. 
Otho, however, on his return to Germany, finding his 
party ſtill conſiderable, and not doubting but he ſhould be 
able to humble his rival, by means of his ſuperior 
force, entered into an alliance with his uncle, 
John king of England, againſt Philip Auguſtus king of 
France. The unfortunate battle of Bouvines, where the 
confederates were defeated were defeated, as we 
have ſeen, completed the fate of Otho. He 
attempted to retreat into Germany, but was prevented by 
young Frederic; who had marched into the empire at the 
head of a powerful army, and was every where received 
with open arms. | 

Thus abandoned by all the princes of Germany, ad alto- 
gether without reſource, Otho retired to Brunſwick, where 
he lived four years as a private man, dedicating his time to 
the duties of religion. He was not depoſed, but forgot; 
and if it is true that, in the exc2's of his humility, he or- 
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dered himſelf to be thrown down, and trod upon by his 
kitehen · boys, we may well ſay with Voltaire, that the kicks 


of a turn · ſpit can never expiate the faults of a prince. 


Frederic II. being now univerſally acknowledged eerie; 
was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle with great mag- 


A. P. 121 5. 
nifſicence: and, in order to preſerve the favour. 


of the pope, he added to the other ſolemnities of i coro- 


nation, a vow to go in perſon to the Holy Land *? 

About this time pope Innocent died, and was ſrgcecded 
by Honorius IH.who expreſſed great eagerneſs in 
forwarding the cruſade, which he: ordered to be 
3 up through all the provinces. of Germany, desde 
Denmark, Bohemia, and Hungary,: and his endeavours 
were crowned with extraordinary ſucceſs. The emperor 
indeed excuſed himſelf from the performance of his vow, 
until he ſhould have regulated the affairs of Italy; and al- 
moſt all the other European monarchs were detained at 
home by domeſtic diſturbances. But an infinite numbet of 
private noblemen and their vaſſals took the crofs, under the 
dukes of Auſtria and Bavaria, the archbiſhop of Menta, and 
the biſhops of Munſter and Utrecht; and Andrew, king of 


A.D. 1416 


Hungary, who brought with him a yur of fine ww 


was declared generaliſſimo of the crufade ** 

While theſe adventurers of Upper 3 marched 

towards Italy, in order to embark at Venice, 
Genoa, and Meſſina, a fleet of three hundred 
ſail was equipped in the ports of Lower Saxony, to tranſport 
the troops of Weſtphalia, Saxony, and the territory of Co- 
logne. And thoſe joining the ſquadron of the Frieſlanders, 
Flemings, and ſubjects of Brabant, commanded by William 
count of Holland, George count of Weerden, and Adol- 
phus count of Berg, ſet ſail for the Straits of Gibraltar, on 
their voyage to Ptolemais. But * driven by a 7 
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into the road of Liſbon, they were prevailed upon to aſſiſt 
Alphonſo king of Portugal' againſt the Moors. They de- 
feated theſe infidels, ow Cos a ere from them the 
city of Alcazar **, 

Meanwhile the king of Hungary and his army, having 
joined the king of Cyprus, landed at Ptolemais; where he 
was joyfully received by John de Brienne, a younger brother 
of the family of that name in Champagne, who had been 
nominated king of Jeruſalem. After refreſhing and review 
ing their forces, the two kings marched into the great valley 
of Jefrael, againſt the Saracens, with the wood of the true 
croſs carried before them. But Coradin, ſon of Saphadin, 
ſoldan of Egypt and Babylon, and nephew to the famous 
Saladin, finding himfelf greatly outnumbered by the Chriſti- 
ans, retired without giving battle; and the champions of the 
Croſs undertook the ſiege of Thabor, in which they miſcar- 
ried. They now. ſeparated themſelves into four bodies, for 
the conveniency of ſubſiſting. The king of Cyprus 
died, and the king of Hungary returned to his 
own dominions, in order to quiet ſome diſturbances which f 
had arifen during his abſence ' 

The fleet from the coaſt of Spain arrived at Ptolemais, 
ſoon after the departure of the king of Hungary; and it was 
reſolved in a council of war to beſiege Damietta in Egypt, 
which was accordingly inveſted by ſea and land, and taken h 
after a Gege of eighteen months. During the 
ſiege Saphadin died; and his eldeſt ſon Meledin, 
his ſucceffor in the kingdom of Egypt, who came to the re- 
lief of the beſieged, was defeated. The duke of Auſtria, 
with a large body of troops, returned ſoon after to Ger- 
many; and a reinforcement arrived from the emperor, un- 
der the conduct of cardinal Albano, legate of. the Holy 
mee ey | 

22, bid. 23. Jac. de Vitri. Maimbourg, ubi FROM 
24. Vertot, Ha,. de Chev, de. Maith. tom. i, Maimbourg, Hf. des Croiſades, 
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This cardinal, who was a Spaniſh benedictine, pretended 
that he, as repreſentative of the pope, the natural head 
of the cruſade, had an inconteſtible right to be general; 
and that, as the king of Jeruſalem held his crown only by 
virtue of the pope's licence, he ought in all things to pay 
obedience to the legate of his Holineſs. Much time was 
ſpent in that diſpute, and in writing to Rome for advice. 
At length the pope's anſwer came, by which he ordered the 
king of Jeruſalem to ſerve. under the Benedictine: and his 
orders were punctually obeyed, John de Brienne religned 
the command, and this monkiſh general brought the army 
of the Croſs between two branches of the Nile, juſt at the 
time that river, which fertilizes and defends Egypt, began 
to overflow its banks. The ſoldan, informed of the ſituation 
of his enemies, flooded the Chriſtian camp, by opening the 
ſluices ; and while he burnt their ſhips on one fide, the Nile 
increaſing on the other, threatened every hour to ſwallow 
up their whole army. The legate therefore now ſaw him. 
ſelf and his troops in a fimilar extremity to that in which 
the Egyptians under Pharaoh are deſcribed, when they beheld 
the ſea ready to ruſh in upon them. In conſequence of this 
preſſing danger, Damietta was reſtored z and the 
leaders of the cruſade were obliged to conclude a 
diſhonourable treaty, by which they bound themſelves not to 
ſerve againſt Meledin ſoldan of Egypt for eight years. 
The Chriſtians of the Eaſt had now no hopes left but l in 
the emperor Frederic II. who was about this time crowned 
at Rome by. pope Honorius III. whoſe friendſhip he had 
purchaſed, by promiſing to detach Naples and Sicily from 
the empire, and beſtow it on his ſon Henry, to be held as a 
fief of the Holy See. He alſo promiſed to paſs into Aſia 
with an army, at any time the pope ſhould appoint. But 
this promiſe Frederic was very little inclined to perform, 
and therefore found a thouſand pretences for delaying his 
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journey. He was indeed more worthily employed; embel- 
lining and aggrandizing Naples; in eſtabliſhing an univer- 
ity in that eity, where the Roman law was taught 3 and in 
expelling the vagrant Saracens, who {till infeſted Sicily“. 
In the mean time the unfortunate leaders of 'the cruſade 
arrived in Europe; and the pope, ineenſed at the loſs of 
Damietta, wrote a ſevere letter to the emperor, taxing him 
with having ſacrificed the intereſts of Chriſtian- 
ir, by delaying ſo long the performance of his 
ow, and threatening him with immediate excommunication, 
if he did not inſtantly depart with an army into Aſia. Fre- 
(eric, exaſperated at theſe reproaches, renounced all correſ- 
pondence with. the court of Rome; renewed his eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction in Sicily; filled up vacant ſees and 2 5 1226, 
benefices, and expelled ſome biſhops, who were © 
creatures of the pope, on pretence of their being concerned . 
in practices againſt the ſtate *7, 10 
Honorius at firſt attempted to combat rigour with rigour, 
threatening the emperor with the thunder of the church, for 
preſuming to lift up his hand againſt the ſanctuary; but 
inding Frederic not to be intimidated, his Holineſs became 
ſenſible of his own imprudence; in wantonly incurring the 
reſentment of ſo powerful a prince, and thought proper to 
ſoothe his temper by ſubmiſſive apologies and gentle exhor- 
ations. The emperor and the pope were accordingly re- 
conciled, and conferred together at Veroli ; where the em- 
peror, as a proof of his ſincere attachment to the church, 
publiſhed ſome very ſevere edicts againſt hereſy, which ſeem 
to have authoriſed the tribunal of the Inquiſition **. 
A ſolemn aſſembly was afterwards held at Ferentino, 
where both the pope and the emperor were preſent, toge- 
ther with John de Brienne, titular king of Jeruſalem, who 
vas come into Europe to demand ſuccours againſt the ſoldan 
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of Egypt. John had an only daughter named Yolanda, 
whom he propoſed as a wife to the emperor, with the king. 
dom of Jeruſalem as her dower, on condition that Frede- 
ric ſhould, within two years, perform the vow he had 
made to lead an army into the Holy Land. Frederic mar- 
ried her on theſe terms, becauſe he choſe to pleaſe the pope: 
and ſince that time the kings * Sicily have taken che title of 
king of Jeruſalem. 

But the emperor was in no hurry to go and conquer his 
wife's portion, having buſineſs of more importance on his 
hands at home. The chief cities of Lombardy had entered 
into a ſecret league, with a view to throw off his authority, 
He convoked a diet at Cremona, where all the 
© German and Italian noblemen were ſummonedto 
attend. A variety of ſubjects were there diſcuſſed, but no- 
thing of conſequence was ſettled. An accommodation, how- 
ever, was ſoon after brought about, by the mediation of the 
pope; who, as umpire of the difpute, decreed, 'That the em- 
peror ſhould lay aſide his reſentment againſt the confederate 
towns, and that the towns ſhould furniſh and maintain four 
hundred knights for the relief of the Holy Lands. 

Peace being thus concluded, Honorius reminded the em- 
peror of his vow: Frederic promiſed compliance; but his 
Holineſs died before he could ſee the execution of a projet 
which he ſeemed to have ſo much at heart. He was ſuc- 
ceeded in the papal chair by Gregory IX. brother of Inno- 
cent III. who purſuing the ſame line of policy, urged the 
departure of Frederic for the Holy Land; and finding the 
emperor {till backward, declared him incapable of holding 
the imperial dignity, as having incurred the ſentence of ex- 
communication. Frederic, incenſed at ſuch inſolence, r- 
vaged the patrimony of St. Peter, -and was aCtually excom- 
municated. The animoſity between the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines revived ; the pope was obliged 
to quit Rome, and Italy became a ſcene of war and deſol- 


29. Richard, Chron. ap. Murat. 
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tion: or rather of an hundred civil wars, which by inſlam- 
ing the minds, and exciting the refentment of the Italian 
princes, accuſtomed thera but too much to the ban "Row 
tices of poiſoning and aſſaſſination. 7 

During theſe tranſactions, Frederic II. in 1 to re- 
move the cauſe of ſo many troubles, and to gratiſy the pre- 
judices of a ſuperſtitious age, reſolyed to perform his yow. 
He accordingly embarked for the Holy Land, leaving the 
affairs of Italy to the management of Renaldo, duke of Spo- 
leto. The pope prohibited his departure, before he was ab- 
ſolved from the cenſures of the church. But Frederic 
went in contempt of the church, and ſucceeded better than 
any commander who had gone before him. He did not in- 
deed deſolate Aſia, and gratify the barbarous zeal of the 
times, by ſpilling the blood of Infidels; but he concluded 
a treaty with Meledin, foldan of Egypt, and maſter of Syria, 
by which the end of his expedition ſeemed fully 
anſwered. The ſoldan ceded to him Jeruſalem, 
and its territory, as far as Joppa z Bethlem, Nazareth, and 
all the country between Jeruſalem and Ptolemais; Tyre, 
Sidon, and the neighbouring territories. In re- 
turn for theſe conceſſions, the emperor granted 
the Saracens a truce of ten years, and prudently returned 
to Italy, where his preſence was much wanted **. 

Frederic's reign, after his return from the Eaſt, was one 
continued quarrel with the popes. The cities of Lombardy 
had revolted during his abſence, at the inſtigation of Gre- 
gory IX. and before they could be reduced, the ſame pon- 
tiff excited the emperor's ſon Henry who had 
been elected king of the Romans, to rebel a- 
gainſt his father. 'The rebellion was ſuppreſſed, the prince 
was confined, and the emperor obtained a complete victory 
over the aſſociated towns; but his troubles were not yet 
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ended. The pope excommunicated him anew z and ſent a 
4 5 bull into Germany, in order to ſow diviſion be- 

N tween Frederic and the princes of the empire, 
in which are the following remarkable words. A beaſt of 


- & blaſphemy, replete with names, is riſen from the ſea, 


$ with the feet of a bear, the face of a lion, and members 
* of other different animals; which, like the proud, hath 
6 opened its mouth in blafphemy againſt the holy name; 
te not even fearing to throw the arrows of calumny againſt 


the tabernacle of God, and the faints that dwell in hea- 
„ yen. This beaſt, defirous of breaking every thing in 


* pieces by his iron teeth and nails, and of trampling all 
cc things under his feet, hath already prepared private bat- 
te tering rams againſt the wall of the catholic faith; and 
cc now raiſes open machines, in erecting ſoul-deſtroying 
& ſchools of Iſhmaelites; riſing, according to report, in op- 
te poſition to Chriſt the Redeemer of mankind, the table of 
« whoſe covenant he attempts to aboliſh with the pen of 


c wicked hereſy. Be not therefore ſurpriſed at the malice 


« of this blaſphemous beaſt ; if we, who are the ſervant of 


* © the Almighty, ſhould be expoſed to the arrows of his de- 


c ſtruction. —This king of plagues was even heard to fay, 


- that the whole world has been deceived by three impoſ- 


« tors; namely Moſes, Jeſus Chriſt, and Mahomet. But 
« he makes Jeſus Chriſt far inferior to the other two; 
They, ſays he, 5 ſupported their glory to the laſt, whereas 
© Chriſt was ignominiouſly crucified.” He alſo maintains,” 


continues Gregory, © that it is folly to believe the o 


« only God, Creator of the Univerſe, could be born of a 
«-woman, and more efpecially of a virgin. 

Frederic, on the other hand, in his apology to the princes 
of Germany, calls Gregory the Great Dragon, the Antichriſt 

of whom it is written, * and another Red Horſe aroſe from 
* the ſea, and he that ſat upon him took Peace from the 
F Earth **.* 

31. Gob. Perf. Co/med. cap. Ixiv. 32. Id. ibid. 
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The emperor's apology was ſuſtained in Germany; and 
finding he. had nothing to fear from that quarter, he re- 
ſolved to take ample vengeance of the pope and his aſſociates. 
With that view he marched to Rome, where he 
thought his party was ſtrong enough to procure 
him admiſſion. But this favourite ſcheme was 3 by 
the activity of Gregory, who ordered a cruſade to be preach- 
ed againſt the emperor, as an enemy of the Chriſtian faith; 
2 ſtep which incenſed Frederic ſo much, that he ordered 
all his priſoners, who wore the croſs, to be expoſed to the 
moſt cruel tortures *?, 

The two factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines conti- 
nued to rage with greater violence than ever; involving ci- 
ties, diſtricts, and even private families, in troubles, divi- 
ſions, and civil butchery, no quarter being given on either, 
fide. Meanwhile Gregory IX, died, and was ſucceeded in 
the ſee of Rome by Celeſtine IV. and afterwards 
by Innocent IV. formerly cardinal Fieſque, and 
who had always expreſſed the greateſt regard for the empe- 
ror and his intereſt, Frederic was accordingly congratulated 
upon this occaſion ; but having more penetration than thoſe 
about him, he ſagely replied, © I ſee little reaſon to rejoice. 
« The cardinal was my friend, but the pope will be my 
6c enemy 34.52 

Innocent ſoon proved the juſtice of this conjeQture, He 
ambitiouſſy attempted to negotiate a peace for Italy. But 
not being able to obtain from Frederic his exorbitant de- 
mands, and in ſear for the ſafety of his own perſon, he fled 
into France; aſſembled a general council at 
Lyons, and depoſed the emperor, © I declare,” 
ſaid he, F rederic II. attainted and convicted of facrilege 
« and hereſy, excommunicated and dethroned ; and I order 
the electors to chuſe another emperor, reſerving to my- 
« ſelf the diſpoſal of the kingdom of Sicily.“ 

33. Krantz. Ib. viii. Murat. Annal. Bak tom. vii. 34. Id. ibid. 
35. Gob. Perſ. ubi ſup, | | 
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Frederic was at Turin when he received the news of his 
depoſition, and behaved in a manner that ſeemed to border 
upon weakneſs, He called for the caſket in which the im- 
perial ornaments were kept; and opening it, and taking the 
crown in his hand, © Innocent,” cried he, © has not yet 
« deprived me of thee : thou art ſtill mine ! and before [ 
& part with thee, much blood ſhall be ſpilt 3%” 

Conrad, the emperor's ſecond ſon, had been declared 
king of the Romans, on the death of his brother Henry, 
which ſoon followed his confinement ; but the empire being 
now declared vacant by the pope, the German biſhops (for 
none of the princes were preſent), at the inſtiga- 
tion of his Holineſs, proceeded to the election 
of a new emperor. And they choſe Henry, landgrave of 
Thuringia, who was ſtyled in deriſion, © The King of 
& Prieſts.” | 

Innocent now renewed the cruſade againſt Frederic. It 
was proclaimed by the preaching friars, ſince called Domi- 
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nicans, and the minor friars, known by the name of Corde- 


liers or Franciſcans; a new militia of the court of Rome, 
which, about this time, began to be eſtabliſhed in Europe. 
The pope,, however, did not confine himſelf to theſe mea- 
ſures only, but engaged in conſpiracies againſt the life of an 
emperor who had dared to reſiſt the decree of a council, and 
oppoſe the whole body of monks and zealots, Frederic's 
life was ſeveral times in danger from plots, poiſonings, and 
aſſaſſinations ; which induced him, it is ſaid, 'to make choice 
of Mahometan guards, whom he was certain would not be 
under the influence of the prevailing ſuperſtition. 
Meanwhile the landgrave of Thuringia dying, the ſame 
prelates who had taken the liberty of creating 
one emperor, made another ; namely, William 
count of Holland, a young nobleman of twenty years of age, 
who bore the ſame contemptuous title as his predeceſſorꝰ. 
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Fortune, which had hitherto favoured Frederic, ſeemead 
now to deſert him. He was defeated before 
Parma, which he had long beſieged ; and to com- 
plete his misfortune, he ſoon after learned, that his natural 
ſon Entius, whom he had made king of Sardinia, was worſt- 
ed and taken priſoner by the Bologneſe. 

In this extremity, Frederic retired to his kingdom of 
Naples, in order to recruit his army : and there 
died of a fever, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
He was a prince of great genius, erudition, and fortitude 
and notwithſtanding all the troubles he had to encounter, he 
built towns, founded univerſities, and gave a kind of new 
life to learning in Italy. 

After the death of Frederic II. the affairs of g 
fell into the utmoſt confuſion, and Italy continued long in 
the ſame diſtracted ſtate in which he had left it. The clergy 
took arms againſt the laity, the weak were oppreſſed by the 
ſtrong, and laws divine and human were diſregarded. But 
a particular hiſtory of that unhappy period would fill the 
mind with diſguſt and horror: I ſhall therefore only obſerve, 
that after the death of Frederic's ſon Conrad, who had 
aſſumed the imperial dignity as ſucceſſor to his 
father, and the death of his competitor, William 
of Holland, a variety of candidates appeared for the empire, 
and ſeveral were elected by different factions ; among whom 
was Richard earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry III. king 
of England. But no emperor was properly acknowledged, 
till the year 1273, when Rodolph, count of Hapſburg, was 
unanimouſly raiſed to the yacant throne, 

During the interregnum which preceded the election of 
Rodolph, Denmark, Holland, and Hungary entirely freed 
themſelves from the homage they were wont to pay to the 
empire; and nearly about the ſame time ſeveral German 
cities erected a municipal form of government, which ſtill 
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continues. Lubec, Cologne, Brunſwic, and Dantzic, united 
ſor their mutual defence againſt the encroachments of the 
great lords, by a famous aſſoclation, called the Hanſeatic 
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Eeague; and theſe towns were afterwards joined. by eighty 


others, belonging to different ſtates, which formed a kind of 
commercial republic. Italy alſo during this pericd aſſumed a 
new form of government. That freedom for which the 
cities of Lombardy had ſo long ſtruggled was confirmed to 
them for a ſum of money: they were emancipated by the 
fruits of their induſtry. Sicily likewiſe changed its govern- 
ment and its prince, as ſhall be related in the hiftory of 
France, which furniſhed a fovereign to the Sicilians. 

I next propoſe to carry forward the affairs of England, 
to the reign of Edward I. a period at which the hiſtory 
of our own Lland becomes peculiarly intereſting to every 
Briton, | 


%;; ᷣ MH Dm! © © 


ExGLAND, from the granting of the GREAT CHARTER, 70 the 
7 £ 4 , 
Reign of Epwand I. 


OU have already ſeen, my dear Philip, in what man- 
ner king John was forced by his barons to grant the 
Great Charter of Engliſh liberty, and the regulations neceſ- 
ſary for preſerving it, to which he ſeemed paſ- 
fively to ſubmit. He went ſtill farther: de dif- 
miſſed his forces, and promiſed that his government ſhould 
be as gentle as his people could wiſh it. But he only diſ- 
ſembled, till he ſhould find a favourable opportunity to re- 
voke all his conceſſions; and in order to facilitate ſuch an 
event, he ſecretly ſent abroad emiſſaries to enliſt foreign 
ſoldiers, and to invite the rapacious Brabangons into his ſer- 
vice, by the proſpect of ſharing the ſpoils of England, He 
| | alſo 
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alſo diſpatched a meſſenger to Rome, to lay the Great 
Charter before the pope ; who, conſidering himſelf as ſupe- 
rior lord of the kingdom, was incenſed at the temerity of 
the barons, and ifſued a bull annulling the charter, abſolving 
the king from his oath to obſerye it, and denouncing a 
general ſentence of excommunication againſt every one 
who ſhould perſevere in maintaining ſuch treaſonable pre- 
tenſions | 

John now pulled off the maſk : he recalled all that he had 
done; and as his foreign mercenaries arrived along with the 
bull, he expected nothing but univerfal ſubmiſſion, But our 
callant anceſtors were not ſo eaſily to be frightened out of their 
rights. Langton, the primate, though he owed his elevation 
to an encroachment of the court of Rome, refuſed to obey 
the pope in publiſhing the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt the barons. Perfons of all ranks, among the clergy 
as well as laity, ſeemed determined to maintain, at the ex- 
pence of their lives, the privileges granted in the Great 
Charter. John had therefore nothing to rely on for re-eſta- 
bliſhing his tyranny, but the ſword of his Brabangons: and 
that unfortunately proved too ſtrong, if not for the liberties 
of England, at leaſt for its proſperity. 

The barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, had ſunk 
into a kind of fatal ſecurity; having not only diſmiſſed their 
vaſſals, but taking no rational meaſures for re-afſembling 
them on any emergency: ſo that the king found himſelf 
maſter of the field, without any adequate force to oppoſe 
him. Caſtles were defended, and ſkirmiſhes riſked, but no 
regular oppoſition was made to the progreſs of the royal 
arms; while the ravenous mercenaries, incited by a cruel 
and incenſed prince, were let looſe againſt the houſes and 
eſtates of the barons, and ſpread devaſtation over the whole 
face of the kingdom. Nothing was to be ſeen, from Dover 
to Berwick, but the flames of villages, caſtles reduced to 
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aſhes, and the conſternation and miſery of the een | 
habitants *. 

In this deſperate extremity, the barons wk. the total loſs 
of their liberties, their lives, and their poſſeſſions, had recourſe 
to a remedy no leſs deſperate. They offered to ac. 
knowledge, as their ſovereign, prince Lewis, eldeſt 
ſon of Philip Auguſtus king of France, provided he would pro- 
tect them from the fury of their enraged monarch. The temp- 
tation was too great to be reſiſted by a prince of Philip's am- 
bition. He ſent over inſtantly a ſmall army to the relief of 
the barons, and afterwards a more numerous body of forces, 
with his ſon Lewis at their head; although the pope's legate 
threatened him with interdicts and excommunications, if he 
preſumed to invade the dominions of a prince under the 
immediate protection of the Holy See. Aſſured of the fi- 
delity of his ſubjects, theſe menaces were little regarded by 
Philip. 

The French monarch, however, took care to preſerve 
appearances in his violences, and only appearances. He 
pretended his ſon Lewis had accepted the offer from the 
Engliſh barons without his advice, and contrary to his incli- 
nations, and that the armies ſent into England were levied 
in that prince's name. But theſe artifices were not employed 
by Philip to deceive. He knew that the pope had too much 
penetration to be ſo eafily impoſed upon, and that they were 
too groſs even to gull the people ; but he knew, at the ſame 
time, that the manner of conducting any meaſure is of as 
much conſequence as the meaſure itſelf, and that a violation 
of decency, in the eye of the world, is more criminal than 
a breach of juſtice. 

Lewis no ſooner landed in England than John was deſerted 
by his foreign. troops, who being principally levied in the 
French provinces, refuſed to ſerve againſt the heir of their 
monarchy ; ſo that the barons had the melancholy proſpect 
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of ſucceeding in their purpoſe, and of eſcaping the tyranny 
of their own king, by impoſing on themſelves and the na- 
tion a foreign yoke. But the imprudent partiality of Lewis 
to his countrymen increaſed that jealouſy, which it was ſo 
natural for the Engliſh to entertain in their preſent ſituation, 
and did great hurt to his cauſe; Many of the diflatisfied 
barons returned to the king's party; and John was prepar- 
ing to make a laſt effort for his crown, when death put an 
end to his troubles and his crimes, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. His character is 
nothing but a complication of vices, equally mean and odi- 
ous; ruinous to himſelf and deſtructive to his people. But 
a ſally of wit upon the uſual ccrpulency of the prieſts, more 
than all his enormities, made him paſs with the clergy of 
that age for an impious prince. How plump and well fed 
« is this animal!“ —exclaimed he, one day, when he had 
caught a very fat ſtag ;—® and yet I dare ſwear He never 
« heard maſs *.” > 

John was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry! III. avi nine years 
old at his father's death: and for once a minority proved of 
ſingular ſervice to England. The Earl of Pembroke, who 
by his office of mareſchal was at the head of the military 
power, and conſequently, in perilous times, at the head of 
the ſtate, determined to ſupport the authority of the infant 
prince. He was choſen protector; and, fortunately for the 
young monarch and for the nation, the regency could not 
have been entruſted into more able or more faithful hands. 
In order to reconcile all claſſes of men to the government 
of his pupil, he made him renew and confirm the Great 
Charter. And he wrote letters in Henry's name to all the 
malcontent barons, repreſenting, that whatever animoſity 
they might have harboured againſt the late king, they ought 
to retain none againſt his ſon, who had now ſucceeded to his 
chrone, but either to his reſentments nor to his principles, 
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and was 1 to avoid the paths which ad led to ſuch 
dangerous extremities z exhorting them, at the ſame time, 
by a ſpeedy return to their duty, to reſtore the independency 
of the kingdom, and ſecure that liberty for which they had 
ſo zealouſly contended, and which was now confirmed to 
them by a ſecond charter *. 

Theſe arguments, enforced by the „ of . 
had a mighty influence on the barons. Moſt of them ſe- 
cretly negociated with him, and many of them openly re- 
turned to their duty. Lewis therefore, who had made a 
journey to France and brought over freſh ſuccours with 
him from that kingdom, found his party much weakened on 
his return; and that the death of John, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, had blaſted his favourite deſigns. He laid ſiege 
however to Dover, which was gallantly defended by Hubert 
de Burgh. In the mean time the French army, commanded 
by the count de Perche, was totally defeated by the earl of 
Pembroke, before the caſtle of Lincoln; and four hundred 


knights, with many perſons of ſuperior rank, were made 


priſoners by the Engliſh. Lewis, when informed of this fatal 
event, retired to London, which was the centre and life of 
his party. He there received intelligence of a new diſaſter, 
which extinguiſhed all his hopes. A French fleet, with a 
fkrong reinforcement on board, had been repulſed on the 
coaſt of Kent, and obliged to take ſhelter in their own har- 
bours *. | 

The Engliſh barons, after this ſecond advantage gained over 
the French, by the royal party, haſtened from all quarters 
to make peace with the protector, and prevent, by an early 
ſubmiſſion, thoſe attainders to which they were expoſed on 
account of thcir rebellion ; while Lewis, whoſe cauſe was 


now totally deſperate, began to be anxious for the ſafety of 


his perſon, and was glad, on any tolerable conditions, to 
make his eſcape from a country where every thing was be- 
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come hoſtile to him. He accordingly concluded a treaty» 
with Pembroke, by which he promiſed to ev ar- 

: | 6 ; 5 A D. 1217. 
cuate the kingdom; only ſtipulating, in return, aan 
indemnity. to his adherents, a reſtitution of their honours 
and fortunes, and the free and equal enjoyment of thoſe 
liberties, which had been granted to the reſt of the nation“. 
Thus, my dear Philip, was happily terminated a civil war, 
which ſeemed to ſpring from the moſt incurable hatred and 
jealouſy, and had threatened to make England a eg of. 
France. 

The ee * equity of the 3 Dre * ex- 
pulſion of the French, contributed to cure entirely thoſe 
wounds which had been made by inteſtine diſcord. He re- 
ceived the rebellious barons into favour; obſerved ſtrictly 
the terms of peace, which he had granted them; reſtored 
them to their poſſeſſions; and endeavoured, by an equal be- 
haviour, to bury all paſt animoſities in perpetual oblivion. 
But, unfortunately for the kingdom, this great and good 
man did not long ſurvive the pacification: and Henry, when 
he came of age, proving a weak and contemptible prince, 
England was again involved in civil broils, which it would 
be equally idle and impertinent to relate; as they were nei- 
ther followed, during many years, by an event of import- 
ance to ſociety, nor attended with any circumſtances, which 
can throw light upon the human character. Their cauſes 
and conſequences were alike inſignificant. | 

It is neceſſary however to obſerve, that the king having 
married Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, was 
ſurrounded by a multitude of ſtrangers, from that and other . 
countries, whom he careſſed with the fondeſt affection, and 
enriched by an imprudent generoſity. The inſolence of 
theſe toreigners is ſaid to haye ariſen to ſuch a height, that 
when, on account of their outrages or oppreſſions, an ap- 
peal was made to the laws, they ſcrupled not to ſay, „What 
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« do the laws of England ſignify to us? We mind them 
© not.” This open contempt of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
rouſed the reſentment of the barons, and tended much to 
aggravate the general diſcontent ariſing from the preference 
ſhewn to ſtrangers; as it made every act of violence, com- 
mitted by a foreigner, appear not only an injury, but an 
inſult. Vet no remonſtrance or complaint could ever pre- 
vail on the king to abandon them, or even to e his 
attachment towards them. 3 ; 

But Henry's profuſe bounty to his foreign relations, and 
to their friends and favourites, would have appeared more 
tolerable to the Engliſh, had any thing been done for the 
benefit of the nation; or had the king's enterprizes in fo- 
reign countries been attended with any ſucceſs or glory to 
himſelf or the public. Neither of theſe however was the 
caſe. As imprudence governed his policy, misfortune marked 
his meaſures. He declared war againſt France, 
and made an expedition into Guienne, upon the 
invitation of his father-in-law, who promiſed to join him 
with all his forces; but being worſted at Taille- 
bourg, he was deſerted by his allies, loſt what 
remained to him of Poitou, and was obliged to return with 
diſgraceinto England “. 

Want of ceconomy, and an ill-judged liberality, were the 
great defects in Henry's domeſtic adminiſtration. Theſe 
kept him always needy, and obliged him continually to har- 
raſs his barons for money, under different pretences. Their 
diſcontents were thereby increaſed, and he was till a beg- 
gar. Even before his foreign expedition, his debts had be- 
come fo troubleſome, that he fold all his plate and jewels, 
in order to diſcharge them. When this expedient was firſt 
propoſed to him, he aſked where he ſhould find purchaſers. 
«© In the city of London,” it was replied. « On my word,” 
faid he, © if the treaſury of Auguſtus were brought to ſale, 
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« the citizens are able te be the purchaſers. Theſe clowns, 

who aſſume to themſelves the name of barons, abound. in 
6 every thing, while we are reduced to neceſſities ” And 
he was thenceforth. obſerved to be more greedy. in his exac- 
tions upon the citizens. 51 

Many however as were che grievances, that tha Euglich, 
during this reign, had reaſon to complain of in their civil 
government, they ſeem to haue been ſtill leſs burthenſome 
than thoſe which , proceeded from ſpiritual uſurpations and 
abuſes; and which Henry, who relied on the pope for the 
ſupport of his tottering authority, never failed to counten- 
ance. All the chief beneſices of the kingdom were conferred 
on Italians; great numbers of whom were ſent over to be 
provided for: and non reſidence and pluralities were carried 
to ſo enormous à height, that Manſel, the king's chaplain 
is computed to have held, at one time, ſeven hundred eccle- 
ſiaſtical livings. The pope exacted the revenues of all va- 
cant beneſices;ʒ the twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical - revenues, | 
without exception; the third of ſuch as Exceeded one hun- 
dred marks a year, and the half of Tuch a as were pofſeſſed by 
non-reſidents ! He claimed alſo the. goods of all inteſtate 
clergymen : he pretended a right to inherrit all mone! 
by uſury, and he levied voluntary contributions on the 
people ?. 

But the moſt oppreſlive expedient employed by _ court 
of Rome, in order to drain money from- -England, was that 
of embarking Henry in a project for the conqueſt 
of Sicily. On the death of the emperor Frede- 
ric II. the ſucceſſion of that iſland devolved to his ſon Con- 
rad, and afterwards to his grapgſon Conradine; yet an infant ; 
and as: Mainfroy; the. emperor's natural ſon, . under pretenes 
of governing the kingdom during the mitiority of the young 
prince, had formed a ſcheme for uſurping the ſovereignty, 
Innocent IV. had a good apology fot exerting that ſuperi- 
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ority which the popes claimed over Sicily, and at the ſame 
time of gratifying his hatred againſt the houſe of Suabia, 
He accordingly attempted to make himſelf maſter of the 
kingdom; but being diſappointed in all his enterprizes by 
the activity and artifices of Mainfroy, and finding that his 
own force was not ſufficient for ſuch a conqueſt, he made a 
tender of the crown to Richard earl of Cornwall, brother 
to Henry III. and ſuppoſed to be the richeſt ſubject in Eu- 
rope. Richard had the prudence to reject the dangerous 
preſent, but not the power to prevent the evil. The ſame 
offer being afterwards made to the king, in favour of his ſe- 
cond ſon Edmond, that weak monarch was led by the levity 
and thoughtleſſneſs of his difpoſition, to embrace the inſidi- 
ous propoſal, and immenſe ſums were drained from England, 

under pretence of carrying this project into exe- 


A.D. * | | 
57 *cution 3 for the pope took that upon himſelf, 


But the money was ſtill found inſufficient : the conqueſt of 


Sicily was as remote as ever. Henry, therefore, ſenſible at 
length of the cheat, was obliged to reſign into the pope's 
hands that crown which he had more than purchaſed, but 
which it was never intended either he or his family ſhould 
inherit“. | 

The earl of Cornwall had now reaſon to value himſelf on 
his foreſight, in refuſing the fraudulent bargain with Rome, 
and in preſbrring the ſolid honours of an opulent and pow- 


-erful prince of the blood in England, to the empty and pre- 


carious glory of a foreign dignity ; but he had not always 
firmneſs ſufficient to adhere to this reſolution. His immenſe 
wealth made the German princes caſt their eye 
on him as a candidate for the empire, after the 
death of William of Holland; and his-vanity and ambition 


for once prevailed over his prudence and his avarice. He 


went over to Germany, was tempted to expend vaſt ſums on 
his election, and ſucceeded ſo far as to be choſen by a fac- 
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tion, and crowned at Aix-la- Chapelle; but having no per- 
ſonal or family connections i in that country, he 
never could attain any ſolid power. He there- 
fore found it neceſſary to return into England, after having 
laviſhed away the krugslity of a whole Ne, in order to prò- 
cure a ſplendid titie * | - 
England, in the meanwhile, was involyed | in new 1 
The weakneſs of Henry's government, and the abſence of 
his brother, gave reins to the factious and turbulent ſpirit of 
the barons. They demanded an extenſion of their privileges; 
and, if we may credit the hiſtorians of thoſe times, had 
formed a plan of ſo many limitations on the royal authority, 
as would have reduced the king to a mere cypher. Henry 
would agree to nothing but a renewal of the Great Charter; 
which, at the deſire of the barons, was ratified in the fol- 
lowing manner. All the prelates and abbots were aſſembled: 
they held burning tapers in their hands; the Great Charter 
was read before them; they denounced the ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt every one who ſhould violate that fun- 
damental law; they threw their tapers on the ground, and 
exclaimed, “ May the ſoul of every one, who incurs this 
« ſentence, ſo ſtink and corrupt in hell !”” The king alſo bore 
a part in the ceremony, and ſubjoined, © So help me God! 
„ will keep all theſe articles inviolate, as I am a man, as 
am a Chriſtian, as I am a knight, and as I am a king 
* crowned and anointed *?,” | | 
This tremendous ceremony, however, was no ſooner over 
than the king forgot his engagements, and the barons re- 
newed their pretenſions. At the head of the mal-contents 
was Simon de Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, a man of great 
talents and boundleſs ambition, who had married Eleanor, 
the king's ſiſter, and hoped to wreſt the ſceptre from the fee- 
ble and irreſolute hand that held it. He repreſented to his 
aſſociates the neceſſity of reforming the ſtate, and of putting 
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promiſes, the kings word, he ſaid, could no longer be relied 


entirely conformable to the ſentiments of thoſe to whom 
they were addreſſed, had the deſired effect. The barons re- 


ment at Ottord; fut himſelf a priſoner” in his national 


proviſions, twelve barons were felected from among the king's 


| joyed the ſupreme power near three years; and had viſibly 


* ginal pretence for aſfuming it, but for the aggrandiſement of 


f 
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the execution of the laws into other hands than thoſe which 
Rad hitherto been found, from reapeated experience, unfit for 
that important charge. After ſo many ſubmiſſions and fruitleſs 


on, and his inability to violate national privileges could 
thencefoxth only inſure their prefervation. 
"Theſe obſervations, which were founded in truth, and 


 folved to take the alminiftridon into their own 
AD, r2 = ' 
hands: and Henry having ſummoned a parlia- 
council, and was obliged to ſubmit to the terms preſcribed 
to him, called the Proviſions of Oxford. According to theſe 


miniſters; twelve more were choſen by the parliament; 
and to thoſe twenty-four barons unlimited authority was 


5 granted to reform the ſtate. Leiceſter was at the head of this ti 
legiſlative body, to which the ſupreme power was in reality n 
transferred; and their firſt ſtep ſeemed well calculated for d 


the end which they profeſſed to have in view. They order- 
ed that four knights flronld be choſen by each county; that 10 


they ſhould make enquiry. into the grievances of which their bn 
neighbourhood had reaſon to complain, and ſhould attend th 
the enſuing parliament, in order to give ee to that bo 
aſſembly of the ſtate of-their particular counties th 

The earl of Leiceſter and his aſſdciates, Bette; having th 
advanced fo far as to ſatisfy the nation, inſtead of continuing th 
in the ſame popular courſe, immediately provided' for the ex- oy 
tenſion and continuation of-their own exorbitant” authority, hi 


at the expence both of the king and the people. They en- fol 


employed it, not for the reformation of the ſtate, their ori- 
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themſelves and families. Fhe breach of truſt was evident 
to all the world: every order of men in England felt it, and 
murmured againſt it; and the pope, in order to 
gain the favour of the nation, abſolved the king | 
and all his ſubjects, from the oath which ny had taken to 
obſerve the Proviſions of Oxford **. 

As ſoon as Henry received the pope's 3 from his 
oath, accompanied with threats of excommunication againſt 
all his opponents, he reſumed the government; 
offering, however, to maintain all the regulations 
made by the reforming barons, except thoſe which entirely 
annihilated the royal authority. But theſe haughty chieftains 
could not peaceably-refign that uncontrouled power which 
they had ſo long enjoyed. Many of them adopted 
Leiceſter's views, which held in proſpe& nothing 
eſs than the throne itſelf, The civil war was renewed in all 
its horrors: and after ſeveral fruitleſs negocia- 
tions, the collected force of the two parties met 
near Lewes in Suſſex, where the royal army was totally 
defeated, and the king and prince Edward made priſoners. 

No ſooner had Leiceſter obtained this victory, and got the 
royal family in his power, than he acted as ſale maſter, and 
even tyrant of the kingdom. He ſeized the eſtates of no leſs 
than eighteen barons, as his ſhare of the ſpoil gained in the 
battle of Lewes: he engroſſed to himſelf the ranfam of all 
the priſoners, and told his barons, with wanton inſolence, 
that it was ſufficient for them that he had ſaved them, by. 
that victory, from the ſorfeitures and attainders which hung 
over them. All the officers of the crown were named by 
him; the whole authority, as well as arms of the ſtate, was 
lodged in his hands 

But it was impoſſible that things CEN +> long in this 
£quivocal ſituation. It became neceſſary for Leiceſter either ta 
deſcend ta the rank of a ſubjeẽt, or mount up to that of a ſox 
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called ſince the Norman conqueſt, if not from the founda- 


tion of the monarchy. He ordered returns to be made not 
only of two knights from every ſhire, but alſo of deputies / 


ſrom the boroughs 2 and thus introduced into the national 
council a ſecond order of men, hitherto regarded as too mean 


to enjoy a place in thoſe auguſt afſemblics, or _ any ſharo 


in the government of the ſtate. 

But although we are indebted to Leiceſter's uſurphtibn 
for the firſt rude outline of the Houſe of Commons, his 
policy only ſorwarded by ſome years an inſtitution, for which 
the general ſtate. of ſociety had already prepared the nation; 
and that houſe, though derived from ſo invidious an origin, 
when ſummoned by legal prizces, ſoon proved one of the 


molt uſeful members of the conſtitution, and gradually reſ- . 


vereign: and he could do neither without peril. He ſummoned 
a new parliament; ; which, for his own purpoſes, 
he fixed on a more democratical baſis than any 


cue the kingdom, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, both 


from'ariitocratical and regal tyranny. It is but juſt, how- 
ever, to obſerve, That as this neceſſary, and now powerful 


branch of our conſtitution, owet its rife to uſurpation, it is 
the only one of the three that has latterly given an uſurper to 
the ſtate. The perfon to whom 1 allude, is Oliver Cromwell; 


and I will be ſo bold as to affirm, That if ever England is 
again ſubjected to the abfolute will of any oNE man, unleſs 
rom abroad, that man muſt be a member of the Houſe of 
Commons. The people are alike jealous of the power of 


the king and of the nobles ; but they are themſelves greedy 
of dominion, and can only poſſeſs it through their repreſen- 
tatives. A popular member of the lower houſe, therefore, 
needs only ambition, enterprize, and a favourable conjunc- 
ture to overturn the throne; to ſtrip the nobles of their dig- 
nities; and, while he blows the TO of liberty, to tell 
his equais they are flaves. : 


16. Ibid. 
| Leiceſter's 
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 Leiceſter's motive for giving this form to the parliament, 
was a deſire of cruſhing his rivals among the powerful ba- 
rons; and truſting to the popularity acquired by ſuch a mea- 
ſure, he made the earl of Derby be accuſed in the | king's: 
name, and ordered him to be ſeized and committed to priſon 
without being brought to any legal trial. Several other ba- 
rons were threatened with the ſame fate; and deſerted the 
confederaey. The royaliſts flew to arms; prince Edward 
made his eſcape z and the joy of this young hero's appear- 
ance, together with the oppreſſions under which the nation 
Lboured,*ſoon produced him a force which Leiceſter was. 
unable to reſiſt. A battle was fought near Eveſham z where 
Lciceſter was ſlain, and his army totally routed. When that 
nobleman, who poſſeſſed great military talents, obſerved the 
raſt ſuperiority in numbers, and excellent diſpoſitions of the 
royaliſts, he exclaimed, «© The Lord. have mercy: on our 
„ ſouls ! for I ſee our bodies are prince's Edward's : he has 
« learned from me the art of war 7.“ Another particular 
deſerves to be noticed. The old king, diſguiſed in armour, 
having been purpoſely placed by the rebels in the front of 
che battle, had received a wound, and was ready to be put 
to death, when he weakly, but opportunely cried out, 
« Spare my life I am Henry of Wincheſter, your king. 
His brave fon flew to bis dene and put him in a place of 
ſafety. 

The victory of Eveſbam e . in favour of the 
royal party, but was uſed with moderation. Although the 
ſuppreſſion of fo extenſive a rebellion commonly produces a 
revolution in government, and ſtrengthens as well as en- 
larges the prerogatives:of the crown, no ſacrifices of national 
liberty were exacted upon this occaſion. The clemency of 
this victory is alſo remarkable; no biood was ſhed on the 
ſcaffold, The mild diſpoſition of the king, and the pru- 
dence of the prince, tempered the infolence of power, 


17. W. Hemming. M. Paris. 18. W. Hemming, lib, ii. | 
Bb4 and 
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and gradually hone order to der feyeral members of the 
ſtate.” 

The affairs of England were no, \ ſooner ſettled than prince 
Edward, ſeduced by a thirſt of glory, undertook an expedition 
into the Holy Land; where he Kignalized himſelf 
by many acts of valour, and ſtruck ſuch terror 
into the Ke that they employed an afſaſſin to murder 
him. The ruffian wounded Edward i in the arm, but paid for 
is temerity with his life b. Meanwhile the prince's ab- 
ſence from England was productive of many pernicious con- 
ſequences, which the old king, unequal to the burden of go· 
vernment, was little able to prevent 8 He therefore im- 
plored bis gallant ſon to return, and aſſiſt him in ſwaying 
. ſceptre which was ready to drop from his 
feeble hands. Edward obeyed ; but before his 
arrival the king expired, in the ſixty-fourth year of his age, 
and the fifty-ſixth of his reign, the longeſt in the Engliſh 
annals. 

The moft obvious feature in the character of Henry III. 
is his weakneſs. F rom this ſource, rather than from inſin- 
cerity or treachery, aroſe his negligence i in obſerving his pro- 
miſes; and hence for the ſake of preſent conveniency, he 
Was cafily induced to facrifice the laſting advantages ariſing 
from the truſt and confidence of his people. A better head, 
with the ſame diſpoſitions, would have prevented him from 
| falling into ſo many errors! but (every good has its allay 1) 
with a worſe heart, it would have enabled him to maintain | 
them. 

Prince Edward had reached Sicily, i in his return from the 
Holy Land, when he received intelligence of the death of his 
father, and immediately proceeded. homeward. But a va- 
riety of objects, my dear Philip, claim * attention, be- 


A. D. 1 


A. D. 1271. 


19. M. Paris. T. Wykes. 

20. The pol: cc was ſo looſe during the latter part of Henry“ s reign, that 
not only ſingle houſcs, but w hole e were often om by bands of 
robbers. Chron, Diſt 


fore 
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fore I carry farther the tranſactions of our own iſland, which 
pow become truly important. The reign of Edward I, 
forms a new æra in the hiſtory of Britain. 


LETTER XXX. 
France from the Reign of PatLir AuGusTvs, 2 the End 8 the 


Reign of LEWIS IX. commonly called ST, LEwIs, with Jome Ac 
count Hos laft Cos. A 1:14; 


„ 


attention, We have had occafion t to obſerve the gieat 
abilities of that prince, both as a warrior and a politician; 
we have ſeen him reunite many fine provinces to the king- 
dom of France at the expence of the Engliſh monarchy ; we 
have ſeen him attempt the conqueſt of England itſelf; and 
we have alſo ſeen i in what manner prince Lewis was obliged 
to abandon that project, notwithſtanding the power and the 
intrigues of Philip. Soon after the return of 
Lewis, his father died, and left the kingdom of 
France twice as large as he had received it; ſo that future 
acquiſitions became eaſy to his ſucceſſors. 

Lewis VIII. however, did not enlarge the W His 
ſhort reign was chiefly ſpent in a cruſade againſt the Albi- 
genſes, in the proſecution of which he died. He 4 128 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Lewis IX. commonly . - * 8 75 
called St. Lewis. During the minority of this prince, tliough 
in his twelfth year at his acceſſion, a variety of diſorders 
aroſe in France, occaſioned chiefly by the ambition of the 
powerful vaſſals of the crown. But all theſe were happily 
compoſed by the prudence and firmneſs of Blanche of Caſtile, 
the regent and queen-mother. : | 

Lewis no ſooner came of age than he was univerſally ac- 
3 to be che on prince in Europe; and his 

character 


A. D. 1223. 
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character 1s, perhaps, the moſt ſingular in the annals of 
hiſtory. , To the mean and abject ſuperſtition of 
a monk, he united all the courage and magnani- 
mity of a hero; nay, what may be deemed ſtill more wonderful, 


A. D. 2235. 


the juſtice and integrity of che ſincere patriot; and, where | 


religion was not concerned, the mildneſs and humanity of 
the true philoſopher. So far was he from taking advantage 
of the diviſions among the Engliſh, during the reign of 
Henry III. or attempting to expel thoſe dangerous rivals 
from the provinces which they {till poſſeſſed in France, that 
he entertained many ſcruples in regard to the fentence of at- 
tainder pronounced againſt the king's father ; and had not 
his biſhops, it is faid, perfuaded him, that John was juſtly : 
puniſhed for his barbarity and felony, he wonld have re- 
ſtored all the conqueſts made by Philip Auguſtus *. 5015 

When Gregory IX. after excommunicating Frederic II. 
offered the empire to the count of Artois, brother 
of St. Lewis, this pious prince acted in the ſame 
difintereſted manner. He did not indeed refuſe that gift as 
what the pope had no right to beſtow, but he replied, That 5 
Frederic had always appeared to him a good catholic; that 
ambaſſadors ſhould firſt be ſent to him, to know his ſenti- 


A. D. 1240. 


ments touching the faith; that, if orthodox, there could be 


no reaſon for attacking him; but if heretical, war ought to 
be carried on againſt him with violence; and, in ſuch caſe, 
even againſt the pope himſelf *. | 
This was Lewis's foible. Perſuaded that heretics, or thoſe 
who did not hold the eſtabliſhed belief, deſerved the puniſh- 
ment of death, he favoured the tribunal of the inquiſition 
and the ſame turn of thinking led him to aſcribe merit to a 
war againſt infidels. His humane heart became a prey to the 
barbarous devotion of the times. Being ſeized 


A. D. . | 
+ with a dangerous illneſs, which deprived him of 


his ſenſes, and almoſt of his life, his heated imagination 


T. Nangius, in Fitz Zudovici IX. . Did. 


took 
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took fire, and he thought he heard a voice commanding him 
to ſhed the blood of Infidels. He accordingly made a vow, 
as ſoon as he recovered, to engage in a new cruſade, and 
immediately took the croſs. Nor could any remonſtrances 
engage him to ſorego his purpoſe : he confidered his vow as 
a ſacred obligation, which it was not permitted man to diſ- 
ſolve ®,{52-—4*% by at's 

But Lewis, though not to be diffuaded from his Eaſtern 
expedition, was in no hurry to depart. He ſpent four years. 
in making. preparations, and in ſettling the government of 
kis kingdom, which he leſt to the care of his mother; and, 
at length, ſet ſail for Cyprus, accompanied by his A 
queen, his three brothers, and almoſt all the 
knights of France. At Cyprus it was reſolved to make a 
deſcent upon Egypt, as experience had ſhewn, that Jeruſa- 
lem aud the Holy Land could never be preſerved, while that 
country remained in the hands of the Infidels *. But before 
I ſpeak of the tranſactions of Egypt, I muſt ſay a few words 
of the ſtate of the Eaſt in thoſe times. | | 

Aſia, my dear Philip, from the earlieſt ages, has been the 
feat of enormous monarchy, and the theatre of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing revolutions. You have ſeen with what rapidity 
it was over-run by the Arabs, and afterwards by the Turks; 
you have ſeen thoſe conquering people, for a time, borne 
down by the champions of the croſs, and Saladin himſelf 
ſink beneath the arm of our illuſtrious Richard. But nei- 
ther the zeal of the Chriſtians, nor the enthuſiaſm of the 
Mahometans, who were ſuppoſed to have carried conqueſt 
to its utmoſt point, was attended with a ſucceſs equal to the 
hardy valour of the Moguls, or Weſtern Tartars, under 
Genghiz-Kan; who, in a few years, extended his dominions, 
from a ſmall territory, to more than eighteen hundred 
:eagues, from eaſt to weſt, and above a thouſand from north 
o ſouth. He conquered Perſia, and puſhed his conqueſts as 


3. Jo'nville, Hi. de S. Louis 4. bid. 
| far 
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far as the Euphrates; ſubdued Indoſtan, and great part of 
China; all Tartary, and the frontier provinces of Ruſſia. 

This wonderful man died in 1226, when he was prepar- 
ing to complete the conqueſt of China, His empire was di- 
vided among his four ſons, whoſe names it is unneceſſary 
here to mention. They continued united till the death of 
Oftay, his ſucceſſor as Great Kan, who totally ſubjected 

2ypt. One of his grandſons paſſed the Euphrates; diſpoſ- 
ſefled the Turks of that part of Aſia Minor now called Na- 
tolia, and terminated the dominion of the Califs of Bagdat. 
Another of them carried terror into Poland, Hungary, Dal, 
matia, and to the very gates of Conſtantinople. 

Theſe Weſtern Tartars, accuſtomed from their birth to 
brave hunger, fatigue, and death, were irreſiſtible, while 
they preſerved their ſavage auſterity of manners. The off. 
ſpring of the ſame deſerts which had produced the Scythian, 
the Huns, and Turks, they were more fierce than either; 
and as the Goths had formerly ſeized upon Thrace, when 
expelicd by the Hans from their native habitations, the Koraſ- 
mins, in like manner, flying before the Moguls, over-ran 

Syria and Paleſtine, and made themſelyes maſters of Jeruſa: 
lem in 1244, putting the inhabitants to the ſword e. The 
Chriſtia: 185 however, {till poſſeſſed Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, 
and Ptolemais 3 and though always divided among them- 
ſelves, and cutting one another's throats, they united in im- 
plorifig t the aſſiſtance of Europe againſt this new danger. 

Such was the fituation of the Faſt, and of the Oriental 
C! briſtians, v yhen St. Lewis ſet out ſor their relief. But in- 
ſtead of ſailing immediately for Paleſtine, he made a deſcent, 
as I have obſerved, upon Egypt. His declared purpoſe in ſa 
doing has been alce: ady explained. But as the ſoldan of Egypt 
Was not now in poſſeſſon of Jeruſalem, this wvaſion muſk 
have procccded from the wing of France's ignorance of the, 


. De Ia Or GiX, 4 Fit Een 11 = Lan. * Led. Univ. iis. vol. ill. fol. edit. 
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affairs of the Eaſt; or from an ambition of conquering ſo 
fine a country, more than from any hope of advaneing the 
intereſt of Chriſtianity. 

Lewis and his prodigious army, ſaid to have; been tranſ- 
ported in eighteen hundred ſhips, landed near the 
city of Damietta z which, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, was abandoned to them. ' He afterwards received freſh 
ſuccours from France; and found himſelf in the plains of 
Egypt at the head of fixty thouſand men, the flower of his 
kingdom, by whom he was both obeyed and loved. What 
might not have been expected from ſuch a force, · under fach 
a general! Not only Egypt, but Syria, ſhouid have yielded 
to their arms. Yet this cruſade, like all the reſt, terminated 
in ſorrow and diſappointment. One half of theſe fine troops 
fell a prey ts ſickneſs and debauchery ; the other 
was defeated by the foldan, at Maſſoura; where 
Lewis beheld his brother Robert of Artois killed by his ſide, 
and himſelf taken priſoner, together with his other two 


A. D. 1249. 


A. D. 1250. 


brothers, the count of Anjou and the count of Poitiers, and 


all his nobility 7. 

The French, however, were {till in poſſeſſion of Damietra. 
There St. Lewis's conſort was lodged; and thinking her 
fafety doubtful, as the place was belieged, ſhe addreſſed her- 
ſelf to the Sieur Joinville, a venerable knight, and made him 
promiſe, on the faith of chivalry, to cut off her head, if ever 


her virtue ſhould be in danger. Moſt readily,” anſwered 


Joinville, in the true ſpirit of the times, © will I perform at 
your requeſt, what I thought indeed to do of myſelf, 
& ſhould misfortune make it neceſſary.” But he had happily 
flo occaſion to put his promiſe info excution. Damietta held 
out, and a treaty was concluded with the ſoldan; by which 
that city was reſtored, in conſideration of the king's liberty, 
and a thouſand pieces of gold paid for as" rauſom of the: 
ether priſoners. 


2. Join ville, Hiſt. de St. Louis. $. 1d. wid. 
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Lewis was now ſolicited to return to Europe with the 
-remnant of his fleet and army, but devotion led him 10 Pa- 
leſtine ; where he continued for four years, without effect- 
ing any thing of conſequence. In the mean time the affairs 
of France were in much confuſion. The queen-mother, 
during the king's captivity, had unadviſediy given permiſſion 
to a fanatical monk, to preach a new cruſade for her ſon's 
releaſe ; and this man, availing himſelf of the paſtoral cir- 
cumſtance in the Nativity, aſſembled near one 
hundred thouſand people of low condition, whom 
he called ſhepherds. It ſoon appeared, however, that they 


A D. 1251. 


might with more propriety have been ſtyled wolves. They 


robbed and pillaged wherever they came; and it was found 
neceſſary to diſperſe them by force of arms. Nor was that 
effected without much trouble“. | 
The death of the queen-mother determined 3 at laſt, 
to reviſit France. But he only returned in order 
. 
to prepare for a new cruſade; fo ſtrongly had that 
madneſs taken hold of his mind |—Meanwhile his zeal for 
Juſtice, his care to reform abuſes, his wiſe laws, his virtuous 
example, ſoon: repaired tle eviis occaſioned by his abſence. 
He eſtabliſhed, on a ſolid foundation, the right of appeal to 
the royal judges; one of the beit expedients for reducing 


the exorbitant power of the nobles. He abſolutely prohi- 


bited private wars, which the feudal anarchy had tolerated : 
he ſubſtituted juridical proofs, inſtead of thoſe by duel; and, 


no leſs enlightened than pious, he reſcued France from the 
exactions of the court of Rome 

In his: tranſactions with his ours Lewis was alike 
exemplary. Equity and dilintereſtedneſs were the baſis of his 
policy. If he ſometimes carried theſe virtues too far, as a 


prince, they always did him honour as a man: they even 


procured him reſpect as a ſovereign; and ſecured to his ſub- 


9. Fontainay, Lit. de P Exlife Gall:c. tom, xi. Boulay, Tiijt, Acad, Parie, 
tom. iii, 10. Id. ibid. 
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_ jets the greateſt bleſſing that a people can enjoy, peace and 
proſperity. - He ceded to James I. of Arragon his inconteſt- 
able right to Rouſillon and Catalonia, which had 
been ſubject to France from the time of Charle- 
mague, in exchange for certain claims of that monarch to 
ſome fiefs in Provence and Languedoc; and he 
reſtored to the Engliſh crown Querci, Perigord, 
and the Limouſin, for no higher conſideration than that the 
king of England ſhould renounce all right to Normandy, 
Maine, and the other forfeited provinces, which were already 
in the poſſeſſion of France. But Lewis, as has been obſerved, 
was doubtful of the right by which he held thoſe proyinces. 
And although an ambitious prince, inſtead of making this 
compromiſe, might have taken advantage of the troubles of 
England under Henry III. to ſeize Guienne, and all that re- 
mained to that monarchy in France, ſuch a prince might 
alſo, by theſe means, have drawn on himſelf the jealouſy of 
his neighbours, and in the end have fallen a facrifice to his 
rapacity: whereas Lewis, by his moderation, acquired the 
confidence of all Europe, and was choſen arbiter 
between the king of England and his barons, at 
a time when it was his intereſt to have ruined both; an ho- 
nour never conferred upon any other rival monarch, and 
with which, perhaps, no other could ever ſafely have been 
truſted, He determined in favour of the king without pre- 
judice to the people : he annulled the Proviſions of Oxford, 
as derogatory to the rights of the crown, but enforced the 
obſervation of the Great Charter. And although this ſen- 
tence was rejected by Leiceſter and his party, it will remain 
to all ages an eternal monument of the equity of Lewis'**. 
The moſt blameable circumſtance in this great monarch's 
conduct, and perhaps the only one that deſerves to be con- 
ſidered in that light, was his approbation of the treaty be- 


A. D. 1262. 


A. D. 1263. 


A. D. 1264. 


II. Rymer, vol. i. Chron. T. Wykes. Chron. Dur. M. Paris, W. 
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tween his bipther and the pope, relative to Sicily. That 
kingdom had formerly been offered, as you have ſeen, to the 


earl of Cornwall, and to prince Edmond, ſon ef Henry III. 
After being given up by England, it was offered to the count 
of Anjou: he accepted it; and Lewis permitted a cruſade to 
be preached in France againſt Mainfroy, who 


A. D. 1266. had now actually uſurped the Sicilian throne, in 


prejudice of his nephew-Conradine. The count of Anjou 


marched into Italy at the head of a numerous army. 
Mainfroy was defeated and ſlain in the plains of Beneyento, 
and Conradine appeared in vindication of his native rights; 


He alſo was routed, and taken priſoner, together with his 


1 uncle, the duke of Auſtria; and both were ex- 

ecuted at Naples, upon a ſcaffold, at the requeſt 
of the pope, and by the ſentence of a pretended court of 
Juſtice **; an indignity not hitherto offered to a crowned 
head, 


In conſequence of the revolution that followed this bar- 


| barity, by which Charles, count of Anjou,- eſtabliſhed him- 


felf on the Sicilian throne, the ancient rights of that iſland 
were annihilated, and it fell entirely under the juriſdiction 
df the pope. Meanwhile St. Lewis, who, either out of re- 
ſpect to his Holineſs, or of complaiſance to his brother, thus 
beheld with indifference the liberties of mankind ſacrificed, 


and the blood of princes unjuſtly ſpitt, was preparing to lead 


a new army againſt the Infidels. He hoped to make a con- 


vert of the king of Tunis; and; for that purpoſe, landed on 
the coaſt of Africa, ſword in hand, at the head of his troops. 


But the Muſſulman refuſed to embrace Chriſti- 
anity : the French army was ſeized with an epi- 
demical diſtemper ; of which Lewis beheld one of his ſons 
expire, and another at the point of death, when 
he was ſeized with it himfelf, and died in the 
fifty-ſixth year of his age. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Philip, 


A. D. 1270. 


A. D. 1271. 


12. Giannone, Hi. di Nap, - 
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recovered; kept the field againſt the Moors ; and ſaved the 
remains of the French army, which procured him the name 
of the Hardy '3. But the reign of this prince muſt not at 
preſent engage our attention: we muſt return to the affairs 
of Spain, which had ſtill little connexion with the reſt of 
Europe, but was every day riſing into conſequence. 


13. Joinville, ubi ſup. Mezeray, tom. iii. Henaült, tom. f. 


” 


L E T T E R WAV. 


Sralx, from the Middle of the Eleventh to the End of the Thirtcenth 
e Century. 


WE left Spain, my dear Philip, towards the middle of 
the eleventh century, diſmembered by the Moors and 
Chriſtians, and both a prey to civil wars. About that time 
Ferdinand, ſon of Sancho, ſurnamed the Great, king of 
Navarre and Arragon, reunited to his dominions Old Caſtile, 
together with the kingdom of Leon, which he took 
from his brother-in-law, whom he flew in battle. 
Caſtile then became a kingdom, and Leon one of its pro- 
vinces “. | 
In the reign of this Ferdinand lived Don Roderigo, ſur- 
named the Cid, who actually married Chimene, whoſe father 
he had murdered., They who know nothing of this hiſtory, 
but from the celebrated tragedy written by Corneille, ſup- 
poſe that Ferdinand was in poſſeſhon of Andaluſia. The Cid 
began his famous exploits by aſſiſting Don Sancho, Ferdi- 
nand's eldeſt ſon, to {trip his brothers and ſiſters 
of the inheritance left them by their father; but | 
Sancho being murdered. in one of theſe unjuſt expeditions, 
his brothers entered again into poſſeſſion of their eſtates. 


A. D. 1037. 


A. D. 1072» 
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A ſhort digreſſion will be here neceſſary.” Beſides the 


many kings at this time in Spain, who amounted" to near 


the number of twenty, there were alſo many independent 
lords, who came on horſe-back completely armed, and fol- 
lowed by ſeveral ſquires, to offer their ſervice to the princes 
and princeſſes engaged in war. The princes with whom thefe 
lords engaged girded them with a belt, and preſented them 
with a ſword, with which they gave them a ſlight blow on 
the ſhoulder ; and hence the origin of knights-errant, and 
of the number of ſingle combats, which ſo long deflated 
Spain. has 
One of the moſt celebrated-of theſe combats was fought 
aſter the murder of that king Sancho, whoſe death I have 
juſt mentioned, and who was aſſaſſinated while he was be- 
ſieging his ſiſter Auraca in the city of Zamora. Three 
knights maintained the honour of the infanta againſt Don 
Diego de Lara, who had accuſed her. Don Diego overthrew 
and killed two of the infanta's knights, and the horſe of the 
third having the reins of his bridle cut, carried his maſter 
out of the liſts, and the combat was declared undecided. 
Of all the Spaniſh knights, the Cid diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
moſt eminently againſt the Moors. Several knights ranged 
themſelves under his banner; and theſe knights, with their 
ſquires and horſemen, compoſed an army covered with iron, 
and mounted on the moſt beautiful ſteeds in the. country. 
With this force he overcame ſeveral Mooriſh kings; and 
having fortified the city of Alcaſſar, he there erected a little 
lovereignty. | 
But of the various enterprizes in which the Cid and his 
followers were engaged, the moſt gallant was the ſiege of 
„ Toledo, which his maſter Alphonſo VI. king of 
Old Caſtile, undertook againſt the Moors. The 
noiſe of this ſiege, and the Cid's reputation, brought many 
knights and princes from France and Italy; particularly 


Raymond, count of Tholouſe, and two princes of the blood- 


ro) 'al of France, of the branch of Burgundy, The Mooriſh 
min 


\ 
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king, named Hiaya, was the ſon of Almamon; one 6f the 
moſt generous princes mentioned in hiſtory; and who had 
afforded an aſylum, in this very city of Toledo, to Alphonſo, 
when perſecuted by his brother Sancho. They had lived to- 
gether for a long time in ſttict friendſhip; and Almamon 
was ſo far from detaining Alphonſo, when he became king, 
dy the death of Sancho, that he gave him part of his trea- 
ſures, and they ſhed tears, i is ſaid, at parting. - But the 
ſpirit of, thoſe times made every thing lawful againſt Infidels, 
and even meritorious. Several Mooriſh princes went out of 
the city to reproach Alphonſo with his ingratitude, and many 
remarkable conibats were fought under the walls. 

This ſiege laſted a whole year; at the end of which 
Toledo capitulated : on condition that the Moors 
ſhould enjoy their religion and laws, and ſuffer no 
injury in their perſons or property *. All New Caſtile, in a 
ſhort time, yielded to the Cid, who took poſſeſſion of it in 
the name of Alphonſoz and Madrid, a ſmall place, which 
was one day to become the capital of Spain, fell into the 
hands of the Chriſtians. | 

Immediately after the reduction of Toledo, Alphonſo call- 
ed an aſſembly of biſhops, who, without the concurrence of 
the people, formerly thought neceſſary, promoted a prieſt 
named Bernard to the biſhoprick of that city; and pope Ur- 
ban IT. at the king's requeſt, made him primate of Spain. 
The king and the pope were alſo anxious to eſtabliſh the 
Roman liturgy and ritual in place of the Gothic, or Muſara- 
bic, hitherto in uſe. The Spaniards contended zealouſly for 
the ritual of their anceſtors : the pope urged them to receive 
that which he had given his infallible ſanction: a violent 
ſquabble aroſe 3 and, to the diſgrace of human reaſon, a re- 
ligious opinion was referred to the deciſion of the ſword. 
Two knights accordingly entered the liſts in complete ar- 
mour. The Muſarabic champion was victorious ; but the 


A. D. 1085. 
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king and the archbiſhop had influence enough to get à new 
trial appointed, though contrary to all the laws of combat, 
The next appeal was to God by fire. A fire being prepared 
for that purpoſe, a copy of each liturgy was caſt into the 
flames. The fire, moſt likely, reſpected neither; but au- 
thority prevailed. The Roman liturgy was ordered to be re- 


ceived; yet ſome churches were n to retain the Mu- 


ſarabic . 
Alphonſo, either from policy or inclination, aug 

the dominions which he had acquired through the valour of 
the Cid, by marrying Zaid, daughter of Abenhabet, the 
Mahometan king of Seville, with whom he received ſeveral 
towns in dowry i and he is reproached with having, in con- 
junction with his father-in-law, invited the. Miramolin of 
Africa into Spain. But be that as it may, the Miramolin 


came; and; inſtead of aſſiſting, as was expected, the king of 


Seville, in reducing the petty Mooriſh princes, he 
turned his arms againſt Abenhabet; took the city of 
Seville, and became a dangerous neighbour to Alphonſo “. 

In the mean time the Cid, at the head of his army of 
knights, ſubdued the kingdom of Valentia. Few kings in Spain 
were, at that time; ſo powerful as he; yet he never aſſumed 
the regal title, but contimued faithful to his maſter Alphonſo: 
He governed Valentia, however, with all the authority of a 
ſovereign, receiving ambaſſadors, and being treated with the 
higheſt reſpect by all nations. After his death, which hap- 
pened in 1096, the kings of Caſtite and Arragon continued 
their wars againſt the Inſidels; and Spain was more drench- 
ed in blood than ever, and more deſolated. 

Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Battle-giver, king of Navarre and 

Arragon, took Saragoſſa from the Moors; and 
that city, which afterwards became the capital of 


A. D. 1097 


A. D. 1118. 


the kingdom of Arragon, never again returned under the 
dominion of the Infidels. He was continually at war either 


3. Id. ibid. 43. Rod, Tolet. de Reb. Hiſp. 
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with the Chriſtians or Mahometans; and the latter gained 2 
complete victory over him, which mortified him 
ſo much, that he died of chagrin, leaving his 
kingdom by will to the Knights Templars. This was be⸗ 
queathing a civil war as his laſt legacy. The teſtament was 
eſteemed valid; but fortunately theſe knights were not in a 
condition to enforce it; and the ſtates of Arragon choſe for 
their king Garcias Remiero, brother to the deceaſed mo- 
narch. He had led a monaſtic life for upwards of forty years, 
and proved incapable of governing. The people of Navarre 
therefore choſe another king, deſcended from their ancient 
monarchs; and, by this diviſion, both theſe ſtates became 
a prey to the Moors. They were ſaved by the timely aſſiſt- 
ance of Alphonſo VII. king of Caſtile z who had obtained 
many victories over the Infidels, and in return for his pro- 
tection received the city of Saragoſſa from the Arragoneſe, 
and the homage of the king of Navarre. This ſucceſs ſo 
much elated Alphonſo, that he afſumed the title of Emperor 
of Spain . . 

Alphonſo Henriquez, count of Portugal, received "Wi 
this time the title of king from his ſoldiers, after a victory 
obtained over the Moors ; and he took Liſbon from them by 
the aſliſtance of the cruſaders, as has been already 
mentioned. On this occaſion pope Alexander III. 
ſteady to the policy of his predeceſſors, took advantage of the 
papal maxim, That all countries conquered from the Infidels 
belonging to the Holy See, to aſſert his ſuperiority over Por- 
tugal; and Alphonſo politically allowed him an 
annual tribute of two marks of gold, on receiving 
a bull from Rome cent his regal dignity, and his in- 
fallible right to that territory. 

A very few efforts would now have been ſufficient to have 
driven the Moors entirely out of Spain; but for that purpols 
it was neceſſary that the Spaniſh Chriſtians ſhould be united 


A. D. 1134. 


A. D. 1147. 
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among themſelves, whereas they were unhappily engaged in 
perpetual wars one with another. "They united 
however at length, from a ſenſe of common-dan- 
ger, and alſo implored the aſſiſtance of the other ee 000 
princes of Europe. 
Mlahomet Ben Joſeph, Miramolin of Africa, having crofſ, 
ed the fea with an army of near one hundred thouſand men, 
and being joined by the Moors in Andaluſia, aſſured himſelf 
of making an entire conqueſt of Spain. The rumour of this 
great armament rouſed the attention of the whole European 
continent. Many adventurers came from all quarters. To 
theſe the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and Navarre, united their 
forces: the kingdom of Portugal alſo furniſhed a 
body of troops; and the Chriſtian and Mahometan 
armies met in. the defiles of the Black Mountain, or Sierra 
Morena, on the borders of Andaluſia, and in the province 
of Toledo. Alphonſo the Noble, king of Caſtile, commanded 
the centre of the Chriſtian army: the archbiſhop of Toledo 
carried the croſs before him. The Miramolin occupied the 
fame place in the Mooriſh army :- he was dreſſed jn a rich 
robe, with the Koran in one hand, and a fabre in the other. 
The battle was long and obſtinately diſputed, but at length 
the Chriſtians prevailed 7: and the ſixteenth of July, the 
day on which the victory was np: is ſtill celebrated in 
Toledo, (bn 
The conſequences of this victory, Wer were not ſo 
great as might have been expected. The Moors of Andaluſia 
were ſtrengthened by the remains of the African army, while 
that of the Chriſtians was immediately diſperſed. Almoſt 
all the knights, who had been preſent at the battle, returned 
to their reſpective homes as ſoon as it was over. But although 
the Chriſtians ſeemed thus to neglect their true intereſt, by 
allowing the Mahometans time to recruit themſelves, the 
Moors employed that time more to their own hurt than the 
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Chriſtians could, if united againſt them. All the Mooriſh 
ſtates, both in Spain and Africa, were rent in pieces by ci- 
vil diſſenſions, and a variety of new ſovereigns ſprung up, 
which entirely broke the power of the Inſidels. 

The period ſeemed therefore arrived, to uſe the language 
of that haughty and ſuperſtitious nation, marked out by 
Heaven for the glory of Spain, and the expulſion of the 
Moors. Ferdinand III. ſtyled by his countrymen 
St. Ferdinand, took from the infidels the ſamous 
city of Cordova, the reſidence of the firſt Mooriſh kings; 
and James I. of Arragon diſpoſſeſſed them of 
the iſland of Majorca, and drove them out of the 
fine kingdom of Valentia. St. Ferdinand alſo, ſubdued 
the province of Murcia, and made himſelf maſ- _ 

| ; : A. D. 1248. 
ter of Seville, the moſt opulent city belong . 
ing to the Moors *. Death at length put an end to his con- 
queſts: and if divine honours are due to thoſe 
| 44: A. Dass 52. 
who have been the deliverers of their coun- 
try, Spain juſtly reverences the name of Ferdinand III. 

Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Aſtronomer, or the Wiſe, the 
ſon of St. Ferdinand, likewiſe exalted the glory of Spain; 
but in a manner very different from that of his father. This 
prince, who rivalled the Arabians in the ſciences, digeſted. 
the celebrated Spaniſh code, called Las Portidas; and under 
his inſpection thoſe aſtronomical tab'es were drawn up, 
vhich ſtill bear his name, and do honour to his memory. In 
iis old age he ſaw his ſon Sancho rebel againſt him, and was 
reduced to the diſagreeable neceſſity of leaguing with the . 
Moors againſt his own blood, and his rebellioys 
Chriſtian ſubjecls. This was not the firſt ali 
ance which Chriſtians had entered into with Mahometans, 
2gainſt Chriſtians ; but it was certainly the moſt excuſable. 

Alphonſo invited to his aſſiſtance the Miramolin of Africa, 
who immediately croſſed the ſea; and the two monarchs 
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met at Zara, on the confines» of Granada. The behaviour 
and ſpeech of the Miramolin, on this occaſion, deſerves to 
be tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. He gave the place of 
honour to Alphonſo at meeting; © I treat you thus,” ſaid he, 
* becauſe you are unſortunate; and enter into alliance with 
« you merely to revenge the common cauſe of all kings and 
all fathers ?.” 

The rebels were overcome; but the has old king died 
before he had time to enjoy the fruits of his victory : and 
the Miramolin being obliged to return to Africa, the unna- 
| tural Sancho ſucceeded to the crown in prejudice 
to the offspring of a former marriage. He even 
reigned happily ; and his ſon Ferdinand IV. took Gibraltar 
from the Moors. 

This' een called by the Spaniſh hiſtorians the 
Summoned: and the reaſon they aſſign for it is ſomewhat 
remarkable. Having ordered two noblemen, in a fit of an- 
ger, to be thrown from the top of a rock, thoſe noblemen, 
before they were puſhed off, ſummoned him to appear in 
the preſence of God within a month, at the end of which 
he died“. It is to be wiſhed, 2s Voltaire very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that this ſtory were true; or at leaſt believed to be 
fo, by all princes who think they have a right to follow their 
own imperious wills at the expence of the lives of their fel. 
Jow-creatures. 

Theſe are the circumſtances moſt warthy af notice in the 
hiſtory of Spain during the perigd here examined, We 
muſt now take a view of the progreſs of Society. 


A. D. 1303- 
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Progreſs of SocteTY in Europe during the Twelfth and Thirteenth 


OU have already, my dear Philip, ſeen letters begin to 
revive, and manners to ſoften, about the middle of the 
eleventh century. But the progreſs of refinement was flow 
during the two ſucceeding centuries, and often altother ob- 
ſtructed by monaſtic auſterities, theological diſputes, eccle- 
ſiaſtical broils, and the diſorders of the feudal anarchy. So- 
ciety, however, made many beneficial adyances, before the 
cloſe of this period. Theſe I ſhall endeavour diſtinctly to 
trace. 7 
The influence of the ſpirit of Chivalry on manners, as 
we have ſeen, was great and ſingular; it enlarged the gene- 
rolities of the human heart, and ſoothed its ferocity. But 
being unhappily blended with ſuperſtition, it became itſelf 
the means of violence; armed one half of the ſpecies 
againſt the other, and precipitated Europe upon Aſia. I al- 
lude to the Cruſades. Yet theſe romantic expeditions, 
though barbarous and deſtructive in themſelves, were tollow- 
ed by many important conſequences, equally conducive to 
the welfare of the community and of the indyidual. All 
adventurers who aſſumed the croſs being taken under the 
immediate protection of the church, and its heavieſt ana- 
nathemas denounced againſt ſuch as ſhould moleſt their per- 
ſons or their property, private hoſtilities were for a timg 
ſuſpended or extinguiſhed: the feudal ſovereigns became 
more powerful, and their vaſſals leſs turbulent; a more 
ſteady adminiſtration of juſtice was introduced, and ſome 
advances were mage towards regular government. 
The commercial effects of the cruſades were no leſs con- 


ſiderable than their political influence. Many ſhips were 
neceſ- 
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neceflary to tranſport the prodigious armies which Europe 
poured forth, and alſo to ſupply them with proviſions. Theſe 
ſhips were principally furniſhed by the Venetians, the Piſans, 
and the Genoeſe; who acquired, by that ſervice, im- 
menſe ſums of money, and | opened to themſelves, at the 
ſame time, a new ſource of wealth, by importing into Eu- 
rope the commodities of Aſia. A taſte for thefe commodi- 
ties became general. The Italian cities grew rich, powerful, 
and obtained extenſive privileges. Some of them erected 
themſelves into ſovereignties, others into corporations or in- 
dependent communities“; and the eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
communities may be conſidered as the firſt great ſtep towards 
civilization in Modera Europe. | 

This ſubje& requires your particular attention. The feu- 
dal government, as I have frequenti'y had occaſion to ob- 
ferve, had degenerated into a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, The 
nobles had reduced the great body of the people to a ſtate 
of actual ſervitude, and the condition of thoſe denominated 
free was little, if at all, more deſirable. Not only the in- 
habitants of the country, but even whole cities and villages 
held of ſome great lord, on whom they depended for pro- 
tection; and the citizens were no lefs ſubject to his arbi- 
trary juriſdiction, than thoſe employed in cultivating the 
eſtates of their maſters. Services of various kinds, cqually 
diſgraceſul and oppreſſive, were exacted from them, without 
mercy or moderation: and they were deprived of the moſt 
natural and unalienable rights of humanity. They could 
not difpoſe of their effects by will; appoint guardians to 
their children, or even marry w ithout the conſent of their 
ſuperior lord *. 

Men in ſuch a condition had few motives to induftry. 
Accordingly we find all the cities of Europe, before their 
enfranchiſement equally poor and wretched. But no ſooner 


1. Murat. Artig. Ital. vol. ii. 2. Ordon. des Rois de France, 
tom i. iii. Dach. Spiccleg. tom. xi. Murat. Artiquit. Ital. vol. iv. 
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were they formed into bodies politic, governed by magiſtrates 
choſen from among their own members, than the ſpirit of 
induſtry revived, and commerce began to flouriſh. Popula- 
tion increaſed with independency ;, the conveniences of life, 
with the means of procuring them: property gave birth to 
ſtatutes and regulations; a ſenſe of common intereſt enforced 
them; and the more frequent occaſions of intercouſe among 
men, and kingdoms, gradually led to a greater refinement 
in manners, and tended to wear off thoſe national and local 
prejudices which create diſſenſion and animoſity benden the 
inhabitants of different ſtates and provinces. 
The manner in which theſe immunities were obtained, 


was different in the different kingdoms of Europe. Some of 


the Italian cities, as we have ſeen, acquired their freedom 
by arms, others by money; and in France and Germany, 
many of the great barons were glad to ſell charters of liberty 
to the towns within their juriſdiction, in order to repair the 
expence incurred by the cruſades. The ſovereigns alſo 
granted, or ſold, like privileges to the towns witkin the 
royal domain, in order to create ſome power that might 
counterbalance their potent vaſſals, who often give law to 
the crown 3, The practice quickly ſpread over Europe; 
and before the end of the thirtcenth centusys its beneficial 
effects were generally felt. 

Theſe effects were no leſs extenſive upon government 
than upon manners. Self preſervation had obliged every 
man, during ſeveral centuries, to court the patronage of 
ſome powerſul baron, whoſe caſtle was the common aſylum 
in times of danger; but towns ſurrounded with walls, and 
filled with citizens trained to arms, bound by intereſt as 
well as the moſt ſoiemn engagements to protect each other, 
afforded a more commodious and ſecure retreat. The no- 
bles became of leſs importance, when they ceaſed to be the 
ſole guardjans of the people; and the crown acquired an 
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increaſe of power and conſequence, when it no longer de- 
pended entirely upon its great vaſſals for the ſupply of its ar- 
mies. The cities contributed liberally towards the ſupport 
of the royal authority, as they regarded the ſovereigns as 
the authors of their liberty, and their protectors againſt the 
domineering ſpirit of the nobles. Hence another . 
of corporation charters. 

The inhabitants of cities having obtained — free- 
dom and municipal juriſdiction, ſoon aſpired at civil liberty 


and political power, And the ſovereigns, in moſt kingdoms, 


found it neceſſary to admit them to a ſhare in the legiſlature, 
on account of their utility in raiſing the ſupplies for govern- 
ment; it being a fundamental principle in the feudal policy, 
that no free man could be taxed but with his own conſent. 
The citizens were now free; and the wealth, the power, 
and the conſequence which they acquired on recovering 
their liberty, added weight to their claim to political emi- 
nence, and ſeemed to mark them out as an eſſential branch 
in the conſtitution. They had it much in their power to 


ſupply the exigencies of the crown, and alſo to repreſs the 


encroachment of the nobles. In England, Germany, and 
even in France, where the voice of liberty is heard no more, 
the repreſentatives of communities accordingly obtained, by 
different means, a place in the national council, as early as 
the beginning of the fourteenth century“. 

Thus, my dear Philip, an intermediate power was eſta- 
bliſhed between the king and nobles, to which each had re- 
courſe alternately, and which ſometimes oppoſed the one and 
ſometimes the other. It tempered the rigour of ariſtocrati- 
cal oppreſſion with a mixture of popular liberty, at the ſame 
time that it reſtrained the uſurpations of the crown: it ſe- 
cured to the great body of the people, who had formerly no 
repreſentatives, active and powerful guardians of their rights 


4. M. Abbe Mably, OB Evt. ſur V Hif. de France, tom. ii. Henault. 
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and liberties; and it entirely changed the ſpirit of the laws, 
by introducing into the ſtatutes, and the juriſprudence. of 
the European nations, ideas of equality, order, and public 
good. n 1 

To this new power that part of the people ſtill in ſervi- 
tude, the villains, who reſided in the country, and were 
employed in agriculture, looked up for freedom. They ob- 
tained it, though contrary to the ſpirit of the feudal polity. 
The odious names of maſter and ſlave were aboliſhed. The 
huſbandman became farmer of the ſame fields which he had 
formerly been compelled to cultivate for the benefit of an- 
other. He reaped a ſhare of the fruits of his own induſtry. 
New proſpects opened, new incitements were offered to in- 
genuity and enterprize. The activity of genius was awaken- 
ed; and a numerous claſs of men, who formerly had no 
political exiſtence, were reſtored to ſociety, and augmented 
the force and riches of the ſtate. | | 

The ſecond great advance which ſociety made during the 
period under review, was an approach towards a more regu- 
lar adminiſtration of juſtice. The barbarous nations who 
over-ran the Roman empire, and ſettled in its provinces, 
rejected the Roman juriſprudence, as I have had occaſion to 
obſerve, with the ſame contempt that they ſpurned the Ro- 
man arts. Both reſpected objects of which they had no 
conception, and were adapted to a ſtate of ſociety with 
which they were then unacquainted. But as. civilization 
advanced, they became ſenſible of the imperfection of their 
own inſtitutions, and even of their abſurdity. The trial by 
ordeal and by duel was aboliſhed in moſt countries before the 
end of the thirteenth century, and various attempts were 
made to reſtrain the practice of private war; one of the 
greateſt abuſes in the feudal polity, and which ſtruck at the 
foundation of all government. 

As the authority of the civil magiſtrate was found inef- 
fectual to remedy this evil, the church interpoſed; and va- 
rious regulations were publiſhed, in order to ſet bounds to 

a | private 
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private hoſtilities. But theſe all proving inſufficienty ſuper- 
natural means were employed: a letter was ſent from hea- 


ven to a biſhop of Aquitaine, enjoining men to ceaſe from 
violence, and be reconciled to each other. This revelation 
was publiſhed during a ſeaſon of public calamity, when men 
were willing to perform any thing, in order to avert the 
wrath of an offended God. A general reconciliation took 
place: and a reſolution was formed, That no man ſhould, in 
times to come, attack or moleſt his adverſaries during the 
feaſons ſet apart for celebrating the great feſtivals of the 
church, or from the evening of Thurſday in each week, 
to the morning of Monday in the week enſuing ; the inter- 
vening days being conſidered as particularly holy, Chriſt's 
pation having happened on one of thoſe days, and his re- 
furrection on another. This ceſſation from hoſtilities was 
called “ The Truce of God;“ and three complete days, in 
every week, allowed ſuch a conſiderable ſpace for the paſſions 
of the antagoniſts to cool, and for the people to enjoy a re- 
ſpite from the calamities of war, as well as to take meaſures 
for their own ſecurity, that if the Truce of God had been 
exactly obſerved, it muſt have gone far towards putting an 
end to private wars. That however was not the caſe ; the 
nobles proſecuted their quarrels as formerly, till towards the 

nd of the twelfth century, when a carpenter of Guienne 
gave out, that Jeſus Chriſt, together with the Bleſſed Virgin, 
had appeared to him, and having commanded him to exhort 
mankind to peace, had given him, as a proof of his miſſion, 
an image of the Virgin holding her fon in her arms, with 
this inſcription: “ Lamb of God, who takeſt away the 
„ ſins of the world, give us peace!“ This low fanatic 
was received as an inſpired meſſenger of Heaven. Many 
prelates and barons aſſembled at Puy, and took an oath, not 
only to make peace with all their own enemies, but to attack 
ſuch as refuſed to lay down their arms, and to be reconciled 
to their enemies. They formed an aſſociation for that pur- 
poſe, and affumed the honourable name of © The Brother- 
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« hood of God.“ Like affociations were formed in other 

countries; and theſe, together with civil prohibitions, en- 
forced by royal power, contributed to remove this pernicious ' 

evil“. = 1 e 

When ſociety was thus emerging from barbariſm, and 
men were become ſenſible of the neceſſity of order, a copy 
of Juſtinian's Pandects was diſcovered at Amalphi, in Italy; 
and although the age had ſtill too little taſte to reliſh the 
beauty of the Roman claſſics, it immediately perceived the 
merit of a ſyſtem of laws, in which all the points moſt in- 
tereſting to mankind, were ſettled with preciſion, diſcern- 
ment, and equity. All men of letters were ſtruck with ad- 
miration at the wiſdom of the ancients : the Juſtinian code 
was ſtudied with eagerneſs ; the profeſſors of civil law were 
appointed, who taught this new fcience in moſt countries of 
Europe. 4 | 

The effects of ſtudying and imitating ſo perſect a model, 
were, as might be expected, great. Fixed and general laws 
were eſtabliſhed z the principles and the forms by which 
judges ſhould regulate their deciſions were aſcertained ; the 
teudal law was reduced into a regular ſyſtem; the canon 
law was methodifed ; the looſe uncertain cuſtoms of differ- 
ent provinces or kingdoms were collected and arranged with 
order and accuracy. And theſe improvements in the ſyſtem 
ol juriſprudence had an extenſive influence upon fociety. 
They gave riſe to a diſtinction of profeſſions. 

Among rude nations no profeſſion is honourable but that 
of arms; and, as the functions of peace are few and ſimple, 
war is the only ſtudy. Such had been the ſtate of Europe 
during ſeveral centurics. But when law became a ſcience, 
ihe knowledge of which required a regular courſe of ſtudies, 
together with long attention to the practice of courts, a new 
order of men naturally acquired conſideration and influence 
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in ſociety. Another profeſſion beſide that of arms was in- 
troduced, and reputed honourable among the laity : the ta- 
- lents requiſite for diſcharging it were cultivated; the arts 
and virtues of peace were placed in their proper rank; and 
the people of Europe became accuſtomed to ſee men riſe to 
eminence by civil as well as military employment“. 

The ſtudy of the Roman law had alſo a conſiderable in- 
fluence upon letters. 'The knowledge of a variety of ſciences 

became neceſſary, in order to expound with judgment the 
civil code; and the ſame paſſion which made men proſecute 
the juridical ſcience with ſo much ardour, made them anxi- 
ous to excel in every branch of literature. Colleges and 
- univerſities were founded, a regular courſe of ſtudies was 
planned, and a regular ſet of profeſſors eſtabliſhed. Privi- 
leges of great value were conferred upon maſters and ſcho- 
lars; academical titles and honours were invented, as re- 
wards ſor the different degrees of literary eminence; and an 
incredible number of ſtudents, allured by theſe advantages, 
reſorted to the new ſeats of learning !. 

But a falſe taſte unhappily infected all thoſe ſeminaries, 
which is thus ingeniouſly accounted for by a learned and in- 
quiſitive writer :— Moſt of the perſons who attempted to 
revive literature in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had 
received inſtruction, and derived their principle of ſcience, 

| from the Greeks in the Eaitern empire, or the Arabs in 
| | Spain and Africa. Both thoſe people, acute and inquiſitive 
| to exceſs, corrupted the ſciences which they cultivated. The 
Greeks rendered theology a ſyſtem of ſpeculative refinement, 
or endleſs controverſy ; and the Arabs communicated to phi- 
loſophy a ſpirit of metaphyſical and frivolous ſubtlety. Miſ- 
led by theſe guides, the perſons who firſt applied to ſcience 
were involved in a maze of intricate inquiries. Inſtead of 
allowing their fancy to take its natural range, and produce 
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ſuch works of elegant invention as might have improved the 
taſte, and refined the ſentiments of the age; inſtead of cula 
tivating thoſe arts which embelliſh human life, and render it 
delightful, they ſpent the whole force of their genius in * 
culations as unavailing as they were difficult *, 

But fruitleſs and ill-directed as theſe ſpeculations were, 
their novelty rouſed, and their boldneſs engaged the human 
mind; and although ſcienoe was Further circumſcribed in its 
influence and prevented during ſeveral ages from diffuſing 
itſelf through ſociety, by being delivered in the Latin 
tongue, its progreſs deſerves to be mentioned, as one of the 
great cauſes which contributed to introduce a change of 
manners into Modern Europe: That ardent, though miſ- 
taken ſpirit of inquiry which prevailed, put ingenuity and 
invention in motion, and gave them vigour: it led men to a 
new employment of their faculties, which they found to be 
agreeable as well as intereſting ; it accuſtomed them to ex- 
erciſes and occupation, that tended to ſoften their manners, 
and to give them ſome reliſh ſor thoſe gentle virtues, which 
are peculiar to nations among whom ſcience has been ſuc⸗ 
ceſsfully cultivated. 

Some ages indeed elapſed before tides orders and polite- 
neſs were reſtored to ſociety : but anarchy. and barbariſm 
gradually diſappeared with ignorance ; the evils of life, with 
its crimes z and public and private happineſs grew daily bet- 
ter underſtood z until Europe {wiſely governed I) came to 
enjoy all thoſe advantages, pleaſures, amuſements, and ten- 
der ſympathies, which are neceſſary to alleviate the pains in- 
ſeparable from exiſtence, and ſoothe the forrows allied te 
humanity. 


. z. Robertſon, ubi ſup. 
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ENGLAND during the Reign of EpwARD I. with an Tutrodiftien th 
the Hiflory of SCOTLAND ; ſome Account of the Conqueft of that 
Country by the EnGL1sH, and the final Reduction of WAL ESB. 


T HE reign of Edward I. my dear Philip, as already ob- 
'* ſerved, forms a new zra in the hiſtory of Britain. F 
muſt now make you fenſible what entitles it to that diſtinc- 
tion. . ee 38 
As ſoon as Edward returned to England (where his autho- 
4 . rity was firmly eſtabliſhed, by his high character 
both at home and abroad), he applied himſelf 
afſiduouſly to the correcting of thoſe diſorders, which the 
civil commotions, and the loofe adminiftration of his father, 
had introduced into every part of government. His policy, 
though fevere, was equalty liberal and prudent. By an ex- 
act diſtribution of juſtice, and a rigid execution of the laws, 
he gave at once protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, 
and diminiſhed the arbitrary power of the nobles. He made 
it a rule in his own conduct to obſerve, except upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, the privileges ſecured to the barons by 
the Great Charter, and he inſiſted on their obſervance of the 
fame charter towards their vaffals; he made the crown be 
regarded as the grand fountain of juſtice, and the genera} 
aſylum againſt violence and oppreſſion. By theſe wiſe mea- 
ſures, the ſtate of the kingdom was foon wholly changed; 
order and tranquillity were reſtored to focietyy ang vigour to 
government“. | | : | 
Now it was, that the enterpriſing ſpirit of Edward began 
more remarkably to ſhew itſelf. He undertook an 
expeditio nagainſt Lewellyn prince of Wales, who 


* 
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had formerly joined the -rebellious barons, and whoſe two 
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brothers, David and Roderic, had fled to Edward for pros 
tection ; craving his aſſiſtance to recover their poſſeſſions; 
and ſeconding his attempts to enſlave their native country. 

The Welch prince had no reſource againſt the ſuperior 
force of Edward but the inacceſſible ſituation of his moun- 
tains, which had hitherto protected his forefathers againſt all 
the attempts of the Saxon and Norman conquerors- He 
accordingly retired with the braveſt of his ſubjects among 
the hills of Snowdon. But Edward, no leſs vigorous than 
cautious, pierced into the heart of the country, and ap- 
proached the Welch army in its laſt retreat. Having cares 
fully ſecured every paſs behind him, he avoided putting to 
trial the valour of a nation proud of its ancient independency, 
He truſted to the more ſlow but ſure effects of 
famine for ſucceſs ; and Lewellyn was at length 
obliged to ſubmit, and receive the terms Ne upon him 
by the Engliſh monarch *. 

Theſe terms, though ſufficiently Pn were but i RY 
ſerved by the victors. The Engliſh oppreſſed and inſulted 
the inhabitants of the diſtricts which were yielded to them, 
The indignation of the Welch was rouſed: they flew. to 
arms; and Edward again entered Wales with an army, not 
diſpleaſed with the occaſion of making his conqueſt final. 
This army he committed to the command of Roget Morti- 
mer, While he himſelf waited the event in the caſtle of 
Rudhlan; and Lewellyn, having ventured to leave his faſt- 
nefſes, was defeated by Mortimer, and flain, to- 4 D. th. 
gether with two thouſand of his followers. All 
the Welch nobility ſubmitted to Edward, and the laws of 
England were eſtabliſhed in that principality 3. 

In order to preſerve his conqueſt, Edward had recourſe 
to a barbarous policy. He ordered David, brother to Le- 
wellyn, and his ſucceſſor in the principality of Wales, to be 
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hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, for taking arms 
in defence of his native country, which he had once unhap- 
plly deſerted, and for maintaining by force his own hereditary 
authority. He alſo ordered all the Welſh, bards 

to be collected together and put to death; from 
a belief, and no abſurd one, that he ſhould more eaſily ſub- 
due the independent ſpirit of the people, when their minds 
ceaſed to be rouſed by the ideas of military valour and anci- 
ent glory, preſerved in the traditional poems of thefe min- 
ſtrels, and recited or fung 5 them on all public occaſions and 
days of feſtivity *. 

Edward's conduct, in TP) to Scotland, at which his 
ambition now pointed, is little more excuſable. But ſeveral 
things muſt be premiſed, my dear Philip, before I proceed 
to his tranſactions with that country. 

On the finat departure of the Romans from this illand, 
you have ſeen the Scots and Picts, its northern inhabitants, 
ravaging South Britain. They were repelled, but not ſub- 
dued by the Saxons; and the firſt Norman princes were too 
much occupied with the affairs of the continent to puſh their 
conqueſts beyond the Tweed. Meanwhile fierce and bloody 
wars were, during ſeveral ages, carried on between the Scots 
and Picts and Kenneth II. the fixty-ninth Seottiſh king, ac- 
cording to tradition, had obtained, in 838, a complete vic- 
tory over the Picts, and united into one monarchy the whole 
country at preſent known by the name of North Britain. 
The Scots thenceforth became more formidable; and hav» 
ing leſs buſineſs on their hands at home, were always ready 
to join the Engliſh malcontents, and made frequent incurfi- 
ons into the bordering counties. In one of theſe incurſions, 
as I have had occaſion to notice, William king of Scotland 
was taken priſoner ; and Henry II. as the price of his liberty, 
not only extorted from him an exorbitant ranſom, and a pro- 
muſe to ſurrender the places of greateſt ſtrength in his domi- 
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nions, but compelled him to. do homage for his whole king- 
dom. Richard I. a more generous but leſs politic prince 
than his father, ſolemnly renounced his claim of homage, 
and abſolved William from the other hard conditions which 
Henry had impoſed. The crown of Scotland was therefore 
again rendered independent, and the northern potentate on- 
ly did homage for the fiefs which he enjoyed in England, (a 
circumſtance which has occafioned many miſtakes, and much 
diſpute among hiſtorians) in the ſame manner as the king of 
England himſelf ſwore fealty to the French monarch, for 
the fieſs which he inherited in France. But on the death of 
Alexander III. near a century after the captivity 
of William, Edward I. availing himſelf of the 
ſituation of affairs in Scotland, revived the claim of be- 
reignty which had been renounced by Richard. | 
This is the real ſtate of the controverſy concerning the 
independency of Scotland, which took its riſe about this 
time, and in the following manner. As Alexander left no 
male iſſue, nor any deſcendant except Margaret of Norway, 
his grand- daughter, who did not long ſurvive him, the right 
of ſucceſſion belonged to the deſcendants of David, carl of 
Huntingdon, third ſon of king David I., Of th hat line, two 
illuſtrious competitors for the crown Pa. Robert 
Bruce, ſon of Iſabel, earl David's ſecond daughter; and 
John Baliol, grandſon of Margaret, the eldeſt daughter. 
According to the rules of ſucceſſion now eſtabliſhed, Balicl's 
right was preferable: he would ſucceed as the repreſentative 
of his mother and grand- mother; and Bruce's plea of being 
one degree nearer the common ſtock, would be diſregarded. 
But in that age the queſtion appeared no leſs intricate than | 
important : the ſentiments of men were divided: each claim 
was ſupported by a powerful faction; and arms alone, it 
was feared, muſt terminate a diſpute too weighty for the 
laws to decide. 
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In this critical ſituation the parliament of Scotland, in 
order to avoid the miſeries of civil war, embraced the dan · 
gerous reſolution of appealing to Edward I. He was accord- 
ingly choſen umpire, and both parties agreed to acquieſce in 
his decree. Now it was that this ambitious and enterpriſing 
prince, already maſter of Wales,} reſolved more determi- 
nedly to make himſelf lord of the whole iſland of Britain, 
by reviving his obſcure claim of feudal ſuperiority over Scot- 
land. Under pretence of examining the queſtion with the 
n utmoſt ſolemnity, he ſummoned all the Scottiſh 
12 barons to attend him in the caſtle of Norham, a 
place ſituated on the ſouthern bank of the Tweed; and hav» 
ing gained ſome, and intimidated others, he prevailed on all 
who were preſent, not excepting Bruce and Baliol, the-two 
competitors for the ſucceſſion, to acknowledge Scotland a 
fief of the Engliſh crown, and ſwear fealty to him as mor 
ſovereign or liege lord. | 

This ſtep led to der ſtill more important. Fe: it was 
in vain to pronounce a ſentence which he had not power to 
execute, Edward demanded poſſeſſion of the diſputed king- 
dom, that he might be able to deliver it to him whole right 
ſhould be-found preferable ; and that exorbitant demand was 
complied with both by the barons and the claimants. He ſoon 
after gave judgment in fayour of Baliol, as being 
the leaſt formidable of the competitors, we arc 
told, by a reſpectable hiſtorian 7 ; but in juſtice to Edward, 
I am bound to ſay, that his tank, which was no leſs equit- 
able than ſolemn, ſeemed to proceed merely from the ſtate 
of the queſtion. He not only referred it to the conſidera- 
tion of an hundred and forty commiſſioners, partly Engliſh 
and partly Scotch, but propoſed it to all the celebrated law- 

yers in Europe, who returned an uniform anſwer conform- 
able to the king's decree. Baliol renewed the oath of ery 
to England, and was put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom *. 
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Edward having thus eſtabliſhed his unjuſt claim of feudal 
ſuperiority over Scotland, aſpired next at the abſolute ſove- 
reignty and dominion of that kingdom. He attempted to 
provoke Baliol by indignities; to rouſe him to rebellion, and 
to rob him of his crown, as the puniſhment of his Ry 
treaſon and felony. The paſlive ſpirit of Baliol 
accordingly began to mutiny; and he entered in- 
to a ſecret alliance with France, which was already engaged 
in a war with England, the more effectually ik maintain his 
independency. | 

The expences attending theſe [mites wars of Edward, 
and his new preparations for reducing Scotland, obliged him 
to have frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, and in- 
troduced the lower orders of the ſtate into the public coun- 
cils. This period therefore, the twenty-third year of his 
reign, ſeems to be the true zra of the Houſe of Commons: 
for the former precedent of repreſentatives from the bo- 
roughs, ſummoned by the earl of Leiceſter, was regarded as 
the act of a violent uſurpation, and had been diſcontinued 
in all the ſubſequent parliaments. But when the multiplied 
neceſſities of the crown produced a greater demand for mo- 
ney, than could be conveniently anſwered by the common 
made of taxation, Edward became ſenſible, that the moſt 
expeditious way of obtaining ſupplies was to aſſemble the 
deputies of all the boroughs ; to lay before them the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate; to diſcuſs the matter in their preſence, and 
to require their conſent to the demands of their ſovereign. 

He therefore iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining them to 
ſend»to parliament, along with two knights of the ſhire, two 
deputies from each borough within their county, provided 
with ſufficient powers from their community, to conſent to 
what leyies ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the ſupport of govern- 

ment. © As it is a moſt equitable rule, ſays he, in his 
preamble to this writ, © that what concerns all ſhould be 

« approved of by all; and common dangers be repelled by 

Dd 4 « united 
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'F united 1 Such a way of thinking TRENT a ge- 
neroſity of mind much ſuperior to what 8 be cen | 
from Edward's general conduct. 2 8511 

The aldermen and common- council, after the election of 
theſe deputies, gave ſurety for their attendance before the 
king and parliament z and their charges were borne by the 
borough that ſent them. How different in that, as well 
as in other reſpects, from our more modern repreſentatives ! 
—lInſtead of checking and controlling the authority of the 
king, they were naturally induced to adhere to him, as the 
great fountain of juſtice, and to ſupport him againſt the 
power of the nobles, who at once oppreſſed them, and dif+ 
turbed him in the execution of the laws. The king, in his 
turn, gave countenance to an order of men ſo uſeful, and ſo 
little dangerous, The peers alſo were obliged to pay them 
ſome reſpect, on account of their conſequence as a body. 
By theſe means the commons, or third eſtate, long ſo abject 
in England, as well as in all other European nations, roſe 
gradually to their preſent importance; and, in their pro- 
greſs, made arts and commerce, the neceſſary attendants on 
liberty and equality, flouriſh in Britain. 

Edward employed the ſupplies granted by his 3 in 
warlike preparations againſt his northern neighbour. He 
18 iis 4 cited Baliol, as his vaſſal, to appear in an Engliſh 

= parliament, to be held at Newcaſtle. But that 
prince, having now received pope Celeſtine's diſpenſation 
from his oath of fealty, renounced the homage which had 
been done to England, and ſet Edward at defiance. This 
bravado was but ill ſupparted by the military operations of 
the Scots. Edward croſſed the Tweed without oppoſition, 
at the head of thirty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. 
Berwick was taken by aſſault; the Scottiſh army was totally 
routed near Dunbar; the whole ſouthern: part of the king- 
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dom was ſubdued z, and the timid Baliol, diſcontented with 
his own ſubjects, and over-awed by the Engliſh, inſtead of 
making uſe of theſe reſources which were yet left, haſtenec 
to make his ſubmiſſions to the conqueror. He expreſſed 
deepeſt penitence for his diſloyalty to his liege lord; and he 
made a ſolemn and irrevocable renunciation of his crown 
into the hands of Edward **. 5 

The Engliſh monarch marched as far north as Aberdeen 
and Elgin, without meeting a ſingle enemy. No Scotſman 
approached him, but to pay him ſubmiſſion and do him ho- 
mage. Even the turbulent Highlanders, ever refractory to 
their on princes, and averſe againſt the reſtraints of law, 
endeavoured by a timely obedience to prevent the devaſtation 
of their country: and Edward, flattering himſelf that he 
had now attained the great object of his wiſhes, in the final 
reduction of Scotland, left earl Warrenne governor of the 
kingdom, and returned with his victorious army into Eng- 
land “. . | 
Here a few particulars are eh There was a ſtone, 
to which the popular ſuperſtition of the Scots paid the high- 
eſt veneration. All their kings were ſeated on it 
when they received the rite of inauguration, An- 
cient tradition aſſured them, that their nation ſhould always 
govern where this ſtone was placed; and it was carefully 
preſerved at Scone, as the true palladium of their monarch, 
and their ultimate reſource under all misfortunes. Edward 
got poſſeſſion of it, and carried it with him into England. 
He alſo gave orders to deſtroy all the records, and all thoſe 
monuments of antiquity which might preſerve the memory 
of the independency of the kingdom of Scotland, and refute 
the Engliſh claims of ſuperiority. The great-ſeal of Baliol was 
broken, and that prince himſelf was carried priſoner to Lon- 
don, and committed to cloſe cuſtody in the Tower. Two 
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years after he was reſtored to liberty, and ſubmitted to a 
voluntary baniſhment in France; where, without making 
any farther attempt for the recovery of his ow, he died 
in a private ſtation. 

Edward was not ſo ſycceſaful i in an effort which he- nde 
for the recovery of Guienne. The French monarch, Phi- 
lip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, had robbed England of this 
province, by an artifice ſimilar to that which Edward had 
practiſed againſt the Scots. He had cited the Engliſh mo- 
narch, as his vaſſal, to anſwer, in the court of peers, the 
charge of treaſon againſt his ſovereign; for having permit- 
ted his ſubjects to ſeize ſome Norman veſſels, and denied ſa- 
tisfaction : and Edward, refuſing to comply, was declared 
guilty of treaſon, and the duchy of Guienne confiſcated. 
An Engliſh army was fent over to recover it under the earl 
of Lancaſter, who died in a ſhort time; and the earl of 
Lincoln, who ſucceeded him in the command, failed in the 
attempt. But the active and ambitious ſpirit of Edward 
could not reſt ſatisfied ſo long as the ancient patrimony of 
his family remained in the hands of his rival. He therefore 
entered into an alliance with the earls of Holland 
and Flanders“; and hoped, that when he ſhould 
enter the frontiers of France at the head of his Engliſh, 
Flemiſh, and Dutch armies, the French king would purchaſe 
peace by the reſtitution of Guienne. 

But in order to ſet this vaſt machine in modoh, conſider» 
able ſupplies were neceſſary from parliament ; and theſe Ed- 
ward readily obtained both from the lords and commons. 
He was not ſo fortunate in his impoſitions on the clegry, 
whom he always hated, and from whom he demanded a 
fifth of all their moveables, as a puniſhment for their adhe- 
rence to the Mountfort faction. They urged the pope's 
bull in oppoſition to all ſuch demands; and Edward, inſtead 
of applying to Boniface VIII. then pontiff, for a relaxation 
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of his mandate, boldly told the eccleſiaſtics, That fince they 
refuſed to ſupport the civil government, they were unwor⸗ 
thy to receive any benefit from it, and he would: aecording- 
ly put: them out of the protection of the laws. 

This vigorous meaſure was immediately carried into exe- 
cution. Orders were iſſued to the judges to receive no cauſe 
brought before them by the clergy; to hear and decide all 
cauſes in which they were defendants; to do every one jaſ- 
tice againſt them, but to do them juſtice againſt nobody. 
The eccleſiaſtics ſoon found themſelves in the moſt miſerable 
ſituation imaginable. They could not remain always in tlieir 


own houſes or convents for want of ſubſiſtence: if they 


went abroad in queſt of neceſſaries, they were robbed and 
abuſed by every ruſſian, and no redreſs could be obtained by 
them for the moſt violent injury. The ſpirit of the clergy 
was at laſt broken by this harſh treatment. They all either 
publicly or privately complied with the king's demands, and 
received the protection of the laws. Not one eccleſiaſtic, 
as the ſagacious Hume remarks, FOR willing to ſuffer 
for the fake of religious privileges, this new ſpecies of mar- 
tyrdom, the moſt tedious and languiſhing of any; the moſt 
mortifying to ſpiritual pride, and not rewarded by that crown 
of glory, which the church holds up with ſuch e 
to her faithful ſons. 

But all theſe ſupplies were not ſcion for the king's s ne- 
neſſities. He was obliged to exert his arbitrary power, and 
lay an oppreſſive hand on every order of men in the king- 
dom. The people murmured, and the barons mutinied, 
notwithſtanding their. great perſonal regard for 
Edward. He was obiiged to make conceſſions ; 
to promiſe all his ſubjets a compenſation for the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained, and to confirm the Great Charter, with an 
additional clauſe, in order to ſecure the nation for ever 
againſt all impoſitions and taxes without conſent of parlia- 
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ment 16, Theſe conceſſions, my dear Philip, our anceſtors 
had the honour of extorting, by their boldneſs and perſeve- 
rance, from the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt am- 
bitious monareh that ever ſat upon the throne of England, 
The validity of the Great Charter was never afterwards for- 
mally diſputed. | | | 
Such a number of domeſtic difcontents obſtructed the 
king's embarkation for Flanders; ſo that he loſt the proper 
feaſon for. action, and after his arrival made no great pro- 


grefs againſt the enemy. The French monarch, however, 


propoſed 2 ceſſation of arms; and peace was ſoon after 
brought about by the mediation of the pope, in conſequence 
of which Guienne was reſtored to England. 

In the mean time the Scots rebelled. Earl Warrenne 
having returned to England, on account of his ill ſtate of 
health, had left the adminiſtration entirely in the hands of 
Ormſby and Creflingham, the officers next in rank; who, 


inſtead of acting with that prudence and moderation neceſ- 
fary to reconcile the Scottiſh nation to a yoke which they 


bore with fuch extreme reluctance, exaſperated every man of 
fpirit by the rigour and ſeverity of their goverment. Among 
thefe William Wallace, whoſe heroic exploits are worthy of 
juſt panegyric, but to whom the fond admiration of the 
Scots has aſcribed many fabulous acts of prowefs, undertook 
and accompliſhed the deſperate project of delivering his na- 
tive country from the dominion of foreigners. He had been 
provoked by the inſolence of an Engliſh officer to put him 


to death; and finding himſelf on that account obnoxious to 


the conquerors, he fled into the woods, and offered himſelf 


as a leader to all whom the oppreſſions of the Engliſh gover- 


nors had reduced to the like neceſſity. He was of a gigantic 
ſtature, and endowed with wonderful ſtrength of body; 
with invincible fortitude of mind; with diſintereſted mag- 


nanimity ; with incredible patience, and ability to bear hun- 
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ger, fatigue, and all the ſeverities of the ſeaſons: ſo that he 
ſoon acquired, among his deſperate aſſociates, that author- 
ity to which his virtues ſo eminently entitled him. Every 
day brought accounts of his gallant actions, which were re- 
ceived with no leſs favour by his countrymen, than terror by 
the enemy. All men who thirſted after military fame were 
defirous to partake of his renown: his ſucceſsful valour 
ſeemed to vindicate the nation from the ignominy under 
which it had fallen by its tame ſubmiſſion ro the Engliſh 
and although no nobleman of note ventured yet to join the 
party of Wallace, he had gained a general confidence and 
attachment, which birth and fortune alone are not able to 
confer. For | 
So many fortunate enterprizes brought the valour = the 
Scottiſh chieſtain's followers to correſpond with his own : 
and he determined to ſtrike a decifive blow againſt the Eng- 
liſh government. Ormſby appriſed of this intention fled 
haſtily into England ; and all the other officers of his nation 
imitated his example. Their terror added courage to the 
Scots, who betook themſelves to arms in every quarter. 
Many of the principal barons openly countenanced Wallace's 
party : and the nation, ſhaking off its fetters, prepared to 
defend, by one united effort, that liberty which it had ſo 
unexpectedly recovered from the hands of its oppreſſors. | 
Meanwhile Warrenne having collected an army of forty 
thouſand men in the North of England, in order to re-eſta- 
bliſh his authority, ſuddenly entered Annandale, before the 
Scots had united their forces, or put themſelves in a poſture 
of defence; and many of the nobles, alarmed at the danger 
of their ſituation, renewed their oaths of fealty, and receiv- 
ed a pardon for paſt offences. But Wallace, ſtill undaunted, 
continued obſtinate in his purpoſe. As he found himſelf 
unable to give battle to the enemy, he marched northwards, 
with an intention of prolonging the war, and of turning to 
his advantage the ſituation of that mountainous and barren 
country. Warrenne attacked him in his camp near Stirling, on 
the 
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the banks of the Forth, where the Engliſh atmy was totally 
* routed. Creſſingham, whoſe impatience urged 

this attack, was ſlain ; Warrenne was obliged to 
xetire into England, and the principal fortreſſes in en en 
ſurrendered to the conqueror . 

Wallace was now univerſally revered as the deliverer of 
his country, and received from his followers the title of Re 
gent or guardian of the kingdom, a dignity which he well 
deſerved. Not ſatisfied with expelling the enemy, he urged 
his army to march into England, and revenge all paſt inju- 
ries, by retaliating on that hoſtile nation. The Scots, who 
deemed every thing poſſible with ſuch a leader, joyfully at- 
tended his call. They broke into the northern counties 
during the winter ſeaſon, laying every thing waſte before 
them; and after extending their ravages on all ſides, as far as 
the biſhopric of Durham, returned into their own country 
loaded with wa and crowned with glory, under the vic- 
torious Wallace 

Edward was in 1 when he received intelligence 
. of theſe events; and having already conclud- 

| ed a peace with France, he haſtened oyer to 
England, in aſſured hopes, not only of wiping off every 
diſgrace, but of recovering the important conqueſt of Scot- 
land, which he had always conſidered as the chief glory of 
his reign. With this view he collected the whole military 
force of England, Wales, and Ireland; and, with an army of 
one hundred thouſand combatants, entered the devoted king; 
dom. Scotland was never at any time able to withſtand ſuch 
a force. At preſent it was without a head, and torne by in- 
teſtine jealouſies. The elevation of Wallace was the object 
of envy to the nobility, who repined to fee a private man 
raiſed above them by his rank, and ſtill more by his repu- 
tation, Senſible of theſe evils, Wallace refigned his au- 
thority; and the chief command devolved upon men more 
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eminent by birth, though lefs diſtinguiſhed by abilities, but 
under whom the nobles were more willing to ſerve in de- | 
fence of their country. They fixed their ſtation © 

at Falkirk, where Edward came up with then; Jar 
and the whole Scottiſh army was nn. the * off the 
field with great flaughter “. 

The ſubjeCtion of Scotland however was not yet accom- 
pliſhed. The Englifh army, after reducing all the fouthern 
provinces, was obliged to retire for want of pro- 
viſions 3 and the Scots, no lefs enraged at their 
preſent defeat than elevated by their paſt victories, {till 
maintained the conteſt for liberty. They were again victo- 
rious, and again ſubdued. Wallace alone maintained his 
independency amidft the univerſal flavery of his country- 
men. But he was at length betrayed to the Engliſh by his 
friend Sir John Monteith : and Edward, whoſe natural bra- 
very and magnanimity ſhould have led him to reſpect like 
qualities in an enemy, ordered this illuſtrious patriot to be 
carried in chains to London; to be tried as a rebel and trai- 
tor, though he had never made ſubmiſſion or ſworn fealty 
to England, and to be executed on Tower-hill “. 
He could not think his favourite conqueſt ſecure, 
whilſt Wallace was alive. Hence the unworthy fate of a 
man, who had defended for many years, with ſignal valour 
and perſeverance, the liberties of his native country. 

But the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the purpoſe 
to which it was directed. The cruelty and injuſtice exer- 
eiſed upon Wallace, inſtead of breaking the ſpirit, only 
rouſed more effectually the reſentment of the Scots. All 
the envy which, during his lifetime, had attended that gallant 
chieſtain, being now buried in his grave, he was univerſally 
regarded as the champion of Scotland, and equally lamented 
by all ranks of men. The people were every where diſpoſed 
to riſe againſt the Engliſh government: and a new and more 
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fortunate leader ſoon preſented. himſelf, who a the 
to liberty, to victory, and to vengeance. . _ 
Robert Bruce, ſon of that Robert, who had Fr one : of 


the competitors. for the crown of Scotland, had ſucceeded, 


in conſequence of his father's death, to all his pretenſions; 
and the death of John Baliol, which happened 

about. the ſame time in France, ſeemed to open a 
full career to the genius and ambition of this young noble- 
man. He had formerly ſerved in the Engliſh army; but in 
a private conference held with Wallace, after the battle of 
Falkirk, the flame of patriotiſm was ſuddenly conveyed from 


A. D. 1306. 


the breaſt of one hero to that of another. Bruce regretted 


his engagement with Edward, and ſecretly determined to 
ſeize the firſt opportunity of reſcuing from ſlayery his op- 
preſſed country. The time of deliverance ſeemed now come. 


He hoped that the Scots, without a leader, and without a 


king, would unanimouſly repair to his ſtandard, and ſeat 
him on the vacant throne. Inflamed with the ardour of 
youth, and buoyed up by native courage, his aſpiring ſpirit 
ſaw alone the glory of the enterprize, or regarded the dif- 
ficulties that muſt attend it as the ſource only of greater 
glory. The miſeries and oppreſſions which he had beheld 
his countrymen ſuffer in their unequal conteſt for indepen- 
dency; the repeated defeats and misfortunes which they had 
undergone in the ſtruggle, proved but ſo many incentives to 


bring them relief, and to lead them boiling with revenge. 


againſt the haughty victors. 


In conſequence of this reſolution, and ſome Cafpicicns- 


that Edward was appriſed of it, Bruce ſuddenly leſt the Eng- 
liſh court, and arrived in a few days at Dumfries in Annan- 
dale, the chief ſeat of his family intereſt. There a number 
of the nobility were happily aſſembled, and among the reſt 
John Cummin, to whom he had formerly communicated his 
deſigns, and who had baſely revealed them to Edward. The 
noblemen were aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Bruce, and 
yet more when he told them, that he was come to live or die 
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with them in defence of the liberties of his country; and 
hoped, with their aſſiſtance, to redeem the Scottiſh name 
from all indignities which it had fo long ſuffered from the 
tyranny of their imperious maſters. It were better, he ſaid; 
if Heaven ſhould fo decree it; to periſh at once like brave 
men, with ſwords in their hands, than to dread long, and at 
laſt undergo the fate of the unfortunate Wallace. 

The fpirit with which this diſcourſe was delivered; the 
bold ſentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of Bruce's 
declaration, aſſifted by the graces of his youth and manly de- 
portment, made deep impreſſion on the minds of the nobles 
and roufed all thoſe principles of indignation and revenge, 
with which they had long been ſecretly actuated. They des 
clared their unanimous reſolution to uſe the utmoſt efforts in 
delivering their country from bondage, and to ſecond the 
courage of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted rights 
againſt their common oppreſſors. Cummin alone, who had 
privately taken his meafures with Edward, oppoſed the gene- 
ral determination, by repreſenting the great power of the 
Engliſh nation; and Bruce, already informed of his treachery, 
followed him out of the aſſembly, and running him through 
the body; left him for dead; Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, one 
of Bruce's friends, aſked him on his return, if the traitor was 
ſlain. © TI believe fo,” replied Bruce: And is that a mats 
te ter,” cried Kirkpatrick, © to be left to conjeQture—T will 
© fecure him.” He accordingly drew his dagger, ran to 
Cummin, and ſtabbed him to the heart **; 

This deed of Bruce and his affociates, my dear Philip, 
which contain circumſtances juſtly condemned by our pre- 
ſent manners, was regarded in that age as an effort of manly 
vigour and juſt policy. Hence the family of Kirkpatrick 
took for the creft of their arms a hand with a bloody dag- 
ger; and as a motto, the words employed by their anceſtor, 
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when he Ad that violent action: © I will ne 
© him!” 

The murder of Cupypi affixed the ſeal to the nd 
of the Scottiſh nobles. They had now no reſource left, but 
to ſhake off the yoke of England or periſh in the attempt. 
The genius of the nation rouſed itſelf from its long dejec- 
tion; and Bruce, flying to different quarters, excited his 
partizans every where to arms. He ſucceſsfully attacked the 
diſperſed bodies of the Engliſh ; got poſſeſſion of many caſ- 
tles ; and haying made his authority be acknowledged in moſt 
parts of the kingdom, was ſolemnly crowned at Scone, by 
the biſhop of St. Andrew's, who had zealouſly embraced his 
cauſe. The Engliſh were again driven out of the kingdom, 
except ſuch as took ſhelter in the fortreſſes ſtill in their 
hands ; and Edward found that the Scots, already twice con- 
quered by his valour, were yet to ſubdue. 

Conſcious however of his ſuperior power, as well as . 
perior {kill in arms, this great monarch made light of his 
antagoniſt, He thought of nothing but victory and ven- 
geance. He ſent a body of troops into Scotland under Aymar 
de Valence, his general; who falling unexpectedly upon 
Bruce, threw his army into diſorder, and obliged him to take 
ſhelter in the Weſtern Iſles. Edward himſelf was advancing 
with a mighty force, determined to make the now defence- 
leſs Scots the victims of his ſeverity, when he unexpectedly 

ſickened and died at Carliſle ; enjoining with his 
| lateſt breath his ſon and ſucexſſor to proſecute the 
war, and never to deſiſt till he had finally ſubdued the king- 
dom of Scotland s. But that, as we ſhall afterwards have 
occaſion to ſee, the ſecond Edward was s little able to accom · 
pliſh. 

The character of Edward I. as a warrior and politician, 
has already been ſufficiently delineated. I ſhall therefore 
forbear touching again on thoſe particulars, and conclude this 
letter with his merit as a legiſlator, which has juſtly obtained 
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him the honourable appellation of the Engliſh Juſtinian. 
The numerous ſtatutes paſſed during his reign ſettle the 
chief points of juriſprudence; and, as Sir Edward Coke 
obſerves, truly deſerve the name of eſtabliſhments, becauſe 
they have been more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable laws, 
than any made ſince. The regular order maintained in his 
adminiſtration, alſo gave the Common Law an opportunity 
to reſine itſelf; brought the judges to a certainty in their de- 
terminations, and the lawyers to preciſion in their pleadings. 
He regulated the juriſdiction of the ſeveral courts; eſtabliſh- 
ed the office of juſtice of the peace, completed the diviſion 
of the court of Exchequer into four diſtinct courts, each of 
which managed its ſeparate branch, without dependence up- 
on any one magiſtrate; and as the lawyers afterwards in- 
vented a method of carrying buſineſs from one court to ano- 
ther, the ſeveral courts became rivals and checks on each 
other; a circumſtance which tended very much to improve 
the practice of the law in this country **. But although 
Edward took ſo much care that his ſubjects ſhould do juſtice 
to each other, we carinot aſcribe it to his love of equity ; for 
in all his tranſactions either with them or with his neigh- 
bours, he always deſired to have his own hands free: — and 
his violences upon both were not few. 
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. þ HE critical ſituation of affairs between ne i 
Scotland at the death of Edward I. makes it neceffary, 
my dear Philip, to carry farther the hiſtory of our own 
iſland, before we return to the tranfactions on the conti- 
ent. | 1 1 
No prince ever aſcended the Engliſtr throne with more ad- 
vantages than Edward II. He was in the twenty- third year 
- of his age, and univerſally beloved by the people, both en 
account of the fweetneſs' of his own diſpoſition, and as the 
fon and ſucceſſor of their Muſtrious monarch. He was at 
' the head of a great army, ready to ſubject the whole iſland 
to his ſway; and all men promifed themſebves tranquillity 
and happineſs under his government. But the firſt act of his 
reign blaſted all theſe hopes, and ſhewed himtotally unqua- 
 lified for his high ſtation. Inſtead of profecutms the con- 
queſt of Scotland, according to the defire of his father, he 
returned into England, after a few feeble efforts, and imme- 
diately diſbanded his forces; although Robert Bruce had, 
before this time, emerged from his obſcurity, and was become 
fufficiently formidable to make more vigorous meafures ne- 
ce ſſary. | 
The next ſtep taken by Edward was no lefs weak and im- 
prudent. He recalled Piers Gaveſton, a youthful favourite, 
whom the late king had baniſhed the realm, on account of his 
aſcendancy over this prinee; and whom, on his death-bed, 
he had made him promiſe never more to entertain. Gaveſ- 
ton was the ſon of a Gaſcon knight of ſome diſtinCtion, and 
by his ſkining accompliſhments had early infinuated himſelf 
into the affections of young Edward, whoſe heart was eaſily 
caught by appearances, and ſtrongly diſpoſed te friendſhip 
and confidence, He was endowed with the utmoſt elegance 
| of 
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ol ſhape and perſon; was noted for a fine. mien and eaſy 
carriage; had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in all warlike and genteel 
exerciſes, and was celebrated for thoſe quick ſallies of wit in 
which his countrymen uſually excel. Little wonder that 
ſuch a perſon was thought neceſſary to a gay monarchy. 
whoſe foibles he was able to flatter: but a wiſe king will 
have no public favourite, and fill leis a foreign one. Ed- 
ward experienced this danger. | 

Gaveſton no ſooner arrived at court than hi was loaded 
with benefits, and exalted to the higheſt honours. The king 
beſtowed upon him the earldom of Cornwall, which had eſ- 
cheated to the crown, by the death of prince Edmond, ſon 
of Richard king of the Romans. He married him to his 
own niece; and ſeemed to enjoy no pleaſure in his royalty, 
but as it ſerved to add luſtre to this object of his fond idola- 
try. The haughty barons, already juſtly diſſatisſied with 
Edward's conduct in regard to Scotland, were enraged at 
the ſuperiority of a minion. whom they deſpiſed. Nor did 
they take any care to conceal their animoſity. ' Meanwhile 
Gaveſton, inſtead of diſarming envy by the moderation and 
modeſty of his behaviour, diſplayed his power and influence 
with the utmoſt oſtentation. Every day multiplied his ene- 
mies; and nothing was wanting but time to cement their 
union, and render it fatal both to him and his maſter. 

This union was at length effected by Thomas earl of 
Lancaſter, couſin- german to the king, and firſt prince of the 
blood. He put himſelf at the head of that party 
among the barons who. deſired the depreſſion of 
this inſolent ſtranger. The confederated nobles bound theme 
{elves by oath to expel Gaveſton: they took arms for that 
purpoſe, and Edward was obliged to baniſh him. But he 
was afterwards recalled, reinſtated in his former conſequence, 
and beeame more than ever the object of general deteſtation 
among the nobility, on account of his oſtentation and inſo- 
lence. A new ee was formed againſt him: he was 

| Ee 3 : again 
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again baniſhed, and again recalled by the fond deluded mo- 


A.D. 13 4 narch. An univerſal revolt took place : Edward 
ER and his favourite were hunted from corner to Cor= 


ner; and Gaveſton at laſt fell by the hands of the public 


executioner 


After the death of Gaveſton, the king's perſon benden 
leſs obnoxious to the people. The diſcontents of all men 
ſeemed to be much appeaſed; the animoſities of faction no 


longer prevailed; and England, it was hoped, would now 
be able to take vengeance on all her enemies, but eſpecially 


on the Scots, whoſe progreſs was become the a of ge⸗ 


neral reſentment and indignation. 
goon after Edward's retreat from Scotland, Robert Bruce 
made himſelf maſter of the whole kingdom, except a few 


fortreſſes. He daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to 


his dominion : he enliſted under his ſtandard every bold ſpi· 
rit, and he enriched his followers with the ſpoils of the ene- 


my. Sir James Douglas, in whom commenced the greatneſs 
and renown of that warlike family, feconded Robert in all his 


enterprizes. Edward Bruce, the king's brother, alſo difs 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his valour; and the dread of the Eng- 
liſh power being now abated by the feeble conduct of Ed- 
ward, even the leaſt ſanguine of the Scots began to entertain 
hopes of recovering their independency. They obtained a 
truce, which was of ſhort duration, and ill obſerved on both 


ſides. But ſhort as it was, it ſerved to conſolidate the pow- 
er of the king, and introduce order into the civil government. | 


War was renewed with greater fury than ever. Not con- 
tent with defending himſelf, Robert made ſucceſsful inroads 
into England; ſubſiſted his needy followers by the plunder 
of the country, and taught them to deſpiſe the military 
genius of a yours who had long been the * of N 


terror. 


x. T. Walſiagham. T. de la More. W. Hemming. 
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Edward, at length rouſed from his lethargy, had marched 
an army into Scotland; and Robert, determingd not to riſk 
too much againſt a ſuperior force, had again retired into his 
mountains. The Engliſh monarch advanced beyond Edin- 
burgh; but being deſtitute of proviſions, and ill ſupported 
by his nobility, he was obliged to return home, without 
gaining any advantage over the enemy. The feeming union, 
however, of all parties in England, after the death of Gaveſ- 
ton, opened again the proſpect of reducing Scotland, and 
promiſed a happy concluſion to a war-in which both the 
intereſts and the paſſions of the nation were fo deeply en- 
gaged. | 
Edward aſſembled forces from all quarters, with a view of 
finiſhing at one blow this important enterprize. He ſum- 
moned the moſt warlike of his vaſſals from Gaſcony : he 
enliſted troops from Flanders, and other foreign countries: 
he invited over great numbers of the diforderly Iriſh, as to 
a certain prey: he joined to them a body of Welch, who 
were actuated by like motives: he collected the whole 
military force of England, and entered Scotland 
at the head of an army of near one hundred thou- 
ſand men. The Scottiſh army did not exceed thirty thou- 
ſand combatants; but being compoſed of men who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by many acts of valour, who were 
rendered defperate by their ſituation, and who were inured 
to all the varieties of fortune, they might juſtly, under ſuch 
a leader as Bruce, be eſteemed equal to a far more numerous 
body. Robert, however, left as little as poſſible to the ſu- 
perior gallantry of his troops. He poſted himſelf: ſtrongly: 
at Bannockburn, about t miles from Stirling; the only 
Lortreſs in Scotland that remained in the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, and which was on the point of ſurrendering. He had 
2 rivulet in front, a hill on his right flank, and a morafs 
on his left. In this ſituation he waited the E of 
Edward. 

The Engliſh army arrived in ſight towards evening, and a 
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ſmart combat immediately commenced between two-bodies 
4 of cavalry. Robert, who was at the head of the Scots, 

| engaged in a ſingle combat with Henry de kn, 
a gentleman of the family of Hereford, and at one ſtroke 
cleft his antagoniſt to the chin with a battle-axe, in ſight of 
the two armies, The Engliſh horſe fled with precipitation 
to their main body, and night prevented any farther hoſtilities. 
Meanwhile the Scots, encouraged by this favourable event, 
and glorying in the proweſs of their prince, prognoſticated 
a happy iſſue to the conteſt of the enſuing day; and the 
Engliſh, confident in their numbers, and elated by paſt ſuc. 
ceſſes, longed for an opportunity of revenge. The darkneſs, 
though but of a few hours, was borne with impatience: and 
Edward, as ſoon as light appeared, drew up his forces, and 
advanced againſt the Scots, Both armies engaged with great 
ardour, and the diſpute was fierce and bloody, Sir James 
Douglas had broken the Engliſh cavalry ; but their line of 
infantry was ſtill firm, when a ſtratagem decided the fortune 
of the field. Bruce had collected a number of waggoners 
and ſumpter boys, and furniſhed them with ſtandards. 
They appeared upon the heights towards the left. The 
Engliſh miſtook them for a freſh army coming to ſurround 
them: a panic ſeized them; they threw down their arms and 
fled. The Scots purſued with great flaughter as far as Ber. 
wick ; and beſides an ineſtimable booty, took many perſons 
of quality priſoners, with above four hundred gentlemen, 
whom Robert treated with great humanity, and whoſe ran« 
ſom was a new acceſſion of wealth to the victorious army, 
Edward himſelf narrowly eſcaped, by taking ſhelter in Dun. 
bar, whence he paſſed by ſea to Berwick *, 

Such was the great and deciſive battle of Bannockburn, 
which ſecured the independency of Scotland; fixed Bruce 
on the throne of that kingdom, and may be deemed the moſh 
ſignal blow that the Engliſh monarchy has received ſince tho 


2. Mon. Malmf. T. de la More, T. Walſingham: Ypod. Neuſt. 
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Norman invaſion. The number of flain is not certainly 
known, but it muſt have been very great; for the impreſſion 
of this defeat in the minds of the Engliſh was ſo firong, 
that no ſuperiority of force could encourage them un 
the field againſt the Scots for ſome year s. | 

In order to avail himſelf of his preſent fucceſs, Robert 
entered England; ravaged all the northern counties without 
oppoſition ; and, elated by his continued profperity, now 
entertained hopes of making the moſt important conqueſts at 
the expence of the Engliſh. He ſent over his 
brother Edward with an army of fix thouſand 
men into Ireland, and he himſelf followed ſoon after with 2 
more numerous body of troops. But a grievous famine, 
which at that time deſolated both Britain and Ireland, re- 
duced the Scottiſh army to the greateſt extremity ; fo that 
Robert was obliged to return, with his forces much dimi- 
niſhed, into his own country. His brother, who AD 16, 
aſſumed the title of king of Ireland, after expe- 
riencing a variety of hardſhips, was defeated and flain by the 
Engliſh near Dundalk ; and Robert became ſenſible that he 
had attempted projects tod extenſive for the nes of his nar- 
row kingdom. 

Edward, beſides the diſaſters which he fuffered from the 
invaſion of the Seots, and the oppoſition formed againſt his 
government in Ireland, was haraſſed with a rebellion in 
Wales; and the factions of his nobility troubled him yet 
more than all theſe, They took advantage of the public 
calamities to infult his fallen fortunes, and endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh their own independency on the ruins of the throne, 
The king's unhappy ſituation obliged him to comply with all 
their demands, The miniſtry was new modelled by the di- 
rection of Lancafter, and that prince was placed at the head 
of the council, Edward himſelf was evidently by nature 
unfit to hold the reins of government. He was ſenſible of 
his own defects, and fought to be governed; yet every fa- 
yourite (for ſuch they were + rather than miniſters) whom he 

ſucceſſively 


* 
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ſucceſſively choſe, was regarded as a fellow- ſubject exalted 
above his rank and ſtation, and became the object of envy 
to the chief nobility. The king's principal favourite, after 
the death of Gaveſton, was Hugh le Deſpenſer, or Spenſer, 
2a young man of Engliſh birth, and of a noble family. He 
| poſſeſſed all the exterior accompliſhments of perſon and ad- 
} | | dreſs that were fitted to engage the weak mind of Edward, 
| but was deſtitute of that moderation and prudence, which 
might have qualified him to mitigate the envy of the great, 
and conduct himſelf quietly through the perils of the dan- 
gerous ſtation to which he was advanced. | 
No ſooner was Edward's attachment declared for young 
. Spencer, than the turbulent Lancaſter, and moſt of the great 
= barons, regarded him as their rival; made him the object of 
their animoſity, and formed violent plans for his ruin. They 
withdrew themfelves from parliament, betook 
themſelves to arms, and demanded the baniſhment. 
of the favourite and his father. Theſe noblemen were then 
abfent. The father was abroad, the fon at ſea ; and both 
were employed in executing different commiſſions. The 
king therefore replied, that his, coronation oath, by which 
he was bound to obſerve the laws, reſtrained him from giv- 
ing his affent to. ſo illegal a demand, or. condemning noble- 
men who were accuſed of no crime, nor had any opportuni-' 
ty afforded them of giving anfwer. But equity and reaſon. 
proved a feeble barrier againſt men who had arms in their 
hands, and who being already involved in guilt, ſaw no ſafety 
but in ſucceſs and victory. They entered London with 
their troops; and giving into the parliament, which was 
then ſitting, a charge againſt the Spenſers (of which they 
did not attempt to prove one article), they procured by me- 
naces and violence, a ſentence of perpetual exile againſt 
thoſe miniſters *. | 


A. D. 1327. 
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This act of violence, in which the king was obliged to 
acquieſce, rendered his perſon and authority ſo contewptible, 
that every one thought himſelf entitled to treat the royal fa- 
mily with negledt. The queen was publicly inſulted; but 
as that princeſs was generally beloved, Edward was permit- 
ted to take vengeance on the 'offender. Having now ſome 
forces on foot, and having concerted meaſures with his 
friends throughout England, he ventured to pull off the maſk 
to attack all his enemies, and to recall the two Spenſers, 
whoſe ſentence he declared illegal, wnjuls; and contrary to 
the tenor of the Great Charter. 

The king had now got the ſtart of the barons; an advan- 
tage which in thoſe times was generally deciſive. It proved 
ſo in the preſent inſtance. Lancaſter alone made reſiſtance : 
he was taken priſoner, condemned by a court 5 
martial, and led to execution. About twenty 
more of the moſt notorious offenders were afterwards con- 
demned by legal trial and executed. Many were thrown 
into priſonz ſome made their eſcape beyond ſea; and moſt 
of the forfeitures were ſeized by young Spenſer, whoſe ra- 
pacity was inſatiable. The barons of the king's party were 
diſguſted with this partial diviſion of the ſpoils: the envy 
againſt the favourite roſe higher than ever. The people, 
who always hated him, made him {till more the object of 
their averſion : all the relations of the attainted barons 
vowed revenge; and although tranquillity was in appear- 
ance reſtored to the kingdom, the general contempt of the 
king, and odium of Spenſer, engendered future reyolutions 
and convulſions. | 

In ſuch a ſituation no ſucceſs could be at F 
foreign wars. Edward, therefore, after making one more 
fruitleſs attempt againſt Scotland, whence he re- 
treated with diſhonour, found it neceſſary to ter- 
minate hoſtilities with that kingdom by a truce of thirteen 
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years. This truce. was fo. much the more ſeafonable for 
England, as the nation was at that time threatened with ho- 
tilities from France. Charles the Fair had ſome grounds of 
complaint againſt the Engliſh miniſters in Guienne, and 
feemed defous to take advantage of Edward's weakneſs, in 
order to confiſcate all his foreign dominions. 

After an embaſſy by the earl of Kent, the king” abate | 
had been tried in vain, queen Iſabella obtained 
permiſſion to go over to Paris, and endeavour to 
adjuſt matters with her brother. She there found a number 
of Engliſh fugitives, the remains of the Lancaſtrian faction; 
and their common hatred of young Spenſer, ſoon begot a 
fecret friendſhip and correſpondence between them and that 
princeſs, who envied the favourite his influence with the 
king. Among theſe refugees was Roger Mortimer, a potent 
baron in the Welſh Marches, who had been condemned for 
high treaſon, but had made his eſcape from the Tower, 
His conſequence introduced him to queen Iſabella, and the 
graces of his perſon and addreſs advanced him quickly in her 
affections. He became her confidant and counſellor in all 
her meaſures; and gaining ground daily upon her heart, he 
engaged her to ſacrifice at laſt, to her paſſion, all the ſenti- 
ments of honour and fidelity to her huſband. Hating now | 
the man ſhe had injured, and whom ſhe never loved, ſhe 
entered ardently into all Mortimer's conſpiracies ; and hav- 
ing artfully got into her hands the young prince, and heir of 
the monarchy, ſhe reſolved on the utter ruin of the king, as 
well as of his favourite. She engaged her brother to take 
part in the ſame criminal purpoſe; her court was daily filled 
with exiled barons : Mortimer lived in the moſt declared in- 
timacy with her, and a correſpondence was ſecretly. carried 
on with the malcontent party in England *. 

When Edward was informed of theſe alarming circum- 
ſtances, he required the queen ſpeedily to return with the 
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prince. But Iſabella publicly replied, that ſhe would never 
ſet foot in the kingdom, until Hugh Spenſer was A.D. 434g 
for ever removed from his preſence and counſels. _ | 
This declaration procured her great popularity in England, 
and drew a decent veil over all her treaſonable enterprizes. 
She no ſooner arrived with her ſon in England than the king 
was entirely deſerted. He fled to Wales. The elder. Spen- 
ſer, now earl of Wincheſter, and governor of the caſtle of 
Briſtol, was delivered by the garriſon into the hands of his 
enemies; and being inſtantly condemned, with- A 
out any trial, witneſs, or accuſation, to ſuffer 
death, he was hanged on a gibbet in his armour. His un- 
happy, but more criminal fon, ſoon after ſhared the ſame 
fate: and the king, diſappointed in his expectations of ſuc- 
cour from the Welch, was feized among their mountains, 
where he had endeavoured to conceal himſelf, and confined 
in Kenilworth caſtle. Meanwhile the queen, taking advan- 
tage of the prevailing delufion, ſummoned in Edward's 
name a parliament at Weſtminſter z where the king was ac- 
cuſed of incapacity for government, and by the 
authority of her partizans depoſed. The prince, 
a youth of fourteen years of age, was placed on the 
throne, _ the queen was appointed regent during his 
minority *. 

The great body of the people are ſeldom long in the 
wrong with reſpect to any political meaſure, Corrupted as 
they now were by the licentiouſneſs of the times, and in- 
flamed by faction, they could not, in the preſent inſtance, 
remain inſenſible to the voice of nature. A wife had firſt 
diſhomoured, next invaded, and then dethroned her huſband ; 
ſhe had made her infant fon an inſtrument in this unnatural 
treatment of his father; and had, by falſe pretences, ſe- 
feduced the nation into rebellion againſt their ſovereign, 
whoſe weakneſs was his only crime. All theſe circumſtances 
were ſo odious in themſelves, and formed ſuch a complicated 
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Keene of quilt, that the leaſt reflection ſufficed to open men's 
eyes, and make them deteſt ſo ar an nen of 
ny public and private duty. 

The earl of Lancaſter, formerly earl of Leiceſter; vb 
whoſe cuſtody the dethroned monarch had been committed; 
was ſoon touched with ſentiments of compaſſion and gene- 
roſity towards his ſovereign; and beſide uſing him with gen- 
tleneſs and humanity, he was ſuppoſed to have entertained 
more honourable intentions in his favour. The king was 
therefore taken out of his hands, and delivered over to lord 
Berkeley, Mautravers, and Gournay, who were entruſted 
_ alternately; each for a month, with the charge of guarding 
him. While in the cuſtody of Berkeley, Edward was ſtill 
treated with the gentleneſs and reſpect due to his rank and 
his misfortunes; but when the turn of Mautravers and 
Gournay came, every ſpecies of indignity was offered him; 
as if their intention had been to break entirely the unhappy 
prince's ſpirit, and to employ his ſorrows and afflictions, in- 
ſtead of more violent and more dangerous means, as the in- 
ſtruments of his murder. That method of laying Edward 
in his grave, however, appearing too flow to the impatient 
Mortimer, he ſent orders to Gournay and Mautravers to 
diſpatch the king ſecretly : and theſe rufhans contrived to 
make the manner of his death as cruel as poſhble. "Taking 
advantage of the indiſpoſition of Berkeley, in whoſe cuſtody 
he then was, but who was incapacitated by ſickneſs from ats 
tending his charge, they came to Berkeley-caſtle, and put 
themſelves in poſſeſſion of the king's perſon. They threw 
him on a bed ; held him down violently with a table, which 
they flung over him, and thruſt into his fundament a horn, 
through which they burnt his bowels with a red-hot iron. 
But although outward marks of violence were prevented by 
this expedient, the atrocious deed was diſcovered to all 
the. __ and attendants by the croums of _ OY 
ki: 28 7. 

** * — T. de la More. 
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Thus periſhed the unfortunate Edward II. It is not eaſy 
for imagination to figure a man more innocent and inoffen- 
ſive, or a prince leſs fitted for governing a fierce and turbu- 
lent people. The vigour and capacity of the ſon made am- 
ple amends for his father's weakneſs. But a variety of ob- 
jects muſt occupy our attention, ne we aner _ 
reign of Edward III. 4 bros = 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 


The oats EMPIRE and its Dependencies, Rome and the * 
LIAN STATES, from the Election of RoDULPH of HarspuRGn, 
to the Death F Henzy VII. 


PHE Granin empire, my Jear Phitip, as 1 jane already 
| had occaſion to obſerve, could not properly be ſaid to 
have a head, from the death of Frederic II. till the election 
of Rodulph count of Hapſburg. This great 
captain, who had ſome time exerciſed the office 
of grand marſhal to Ottogarus king of Bohemia, and was 
raiſed to the imperial dignity on account of his military ta- 
lents, no ſooner found himſelf in poſſeſſion of the auguſt 
throne, than he employed his authority in ſuppreſſing the 
diſorders which had prevailed during the interregnum; and 
he ſucceeded ſo well in his endeavours, that peace and ſecu- 
rity were ſoon generally re-eſtabliſhed in Germany. He de- 
ſtroyed in Thuringia ſixty caſtles, which were the retreats 
of banditti, and ordered ninety- nine W to wo 
hanged at one time in the city of Erfurt. | ; 
Having thus in ſome meaſure ſettled the interior ks 
the empire, Rodulph. afſembled a diet at Mentz, where he 
granted new privileges to Goſlar and other cities, 
and confirmed: thoſe which had been granted by 
his predeceſſors. Here alſo the deliberations of the am- 
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bly turned upon the conduct of certain princes, who had 
proteſted againſt the election of the count of Hapſburg. 
Among theſe was Ottocarus king of Bohemia, againſt whom 
che diet had other cauſes of diſſatisfaction. He had ſeized 
upon the duchy of Auſtria, after the death of Frederic, the 
laſt duke 3 and the ſtates complained of the oppreſſions 
which they ſuffered under this uſurper, from whom they 
begged to be delivered. 

A ſecond diet was ſummoned on this ſubject at Augſburg: 
where Ottocarus not appearing, or doing homage by his am- 
baſſadors, was declared a rebel to the empire. 
His poſſeſſion of Auſtria, Stiria, Carniola, and 
Carinthia, was adjudged illegal: and the emperor was de- 
fired to diveſt him of thoſe territories. : 

When this ſentence was notified to Ottocarus, he arro- 5 
gantly exclaimed, . To whom fhould I do homage -A owe 
« Rodulph nothing : he was formerly my ſervant l and I 
© paid him his wages. My poſſeſſions I will maintain with 
& the point of my {word *.” | 

In conſequence of this re ſolution, Dees actuel 
himſelf with ſeveral other German princes, and among the 
eſt with the duke of Bavaria. But they were all at laft ob- 
liged to ſubmit; and the proud Ottocarus himſelf not only 
relinquiſhed the conteſted territories, but did homage for 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

This homage was performed in the iſland of Camberg in 
the Danube, under a cloſe canopy, in order to 
fave Ottocarus from a public humiliation. He 
repaired to the place, all covered with gold and jewels. Ro- 
dulph, by a ſuperior pride, received him in the moſt coarſe 
and ſimple dreſs ; and in the midſt of the ceremony, either 
by accident or deſign, the curtains of the canopy fell back, 
and expoſed to the eyes of the people, and the armies that 
lined the banks of the river, the haughty king on his knees, 
with his hands joined between thoſe of his conqueror, whom 
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he had ſo often called his ſteward, and to > whom he now bes 
came cup- bearer. 

The wife of Ottocarus, a Ruſſian princeſs, and no leſs 
haughty than her huſband, was ſv much hurt by this mor- 
tifying circumſtance, that ſhe induced him to renounce the 
treaty he had concluded with Rodulph, and again fi fon 
have recourſe to arms for the recovery of Auſtria, 
The emperor immediately marched againſt him z and a bat- 
tle enſued, in which Ottocarus was ſlain. 

Rodulph now diſcovered himſelf. to be no lefs a politician 
than a warrior. He gave the government of Auſtria and 
its appendages to his eldeſt ſon, count Albert; 
whom he afterwards, in a diet at Augſburg; 
publicly inveſted with that duchy, which was incorporated 
with the college of the princes. Hence the riſe of the 
houſe of Auſtria, And he at the ſame time inveſted Ro- 
dulph, another of his ſons, with the county of Suabia, 
which belonged to him in right of his wife. He alſo wiſely 
Teſolved to adhere to the articles of the treaty with Ottoca- 
rus; and accordingly put his infant ſon Winceſlaus under 
the tutelage of the marquis of Brandenburg. 

But although Rodulph's authority was now fully eſta- 
bliſned in Germany, he was far from being maſter in Italy. 
The imperial crown had indeed been confirmed to him by 
Gregory X. on his ceding to the Holy See the lands of the 
counteſs Matilda, and all the territories mentioned in the 
grants made to the church- by former emperors. In ſo do- 
ing, Rodulph properly yielded nothing but the right of re- 
ceiving homage from noblemen, who never did it without 
reluctance, and cities which it was not in his power to com- 
mand. Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, had a greater number of 
ſhips than the emperor could muſter of enfigns : Florence 
was become nn and already the nurſe of the libe- 
ral arts. 
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Rodulph ſpent the latter part of his reign in eſtabliſhing 


the grandeur of his family in Auſtria, He granted privi- 


teges to the clergy ; beſtowed new dignities upon the noble- 
men; diminiſted the taxes; built and repaired. public edi- 
flees; and behaved with ſo much generoſity and moderation, 


as won the hearts of all men. But notwithſtanding his po- 


pularity, he could not procure his ſon Albert, duke of Au- 
firia, to be elected king of the Romans; x difappointment 
which, together with the death of his ſon Ro- 
dulph; ſo much chagrined him, that he died ſoon 
after. He was a prince of great valour, fagacity, and pro- 
bity ; and raiſed the empire, from a ſtate of miſery and 
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confuſion, to the enjoyment of peace, policy, and riches “. 
After an interregnum of nine months, which was pro- 
ductive of many diforders, the German princes raiſed to the 
imperial throne Adolphus of Naſſau, on the | 
ſame principle which had made them chuſe his 
predeceſſor. He ſeemed capable of maintaining the glory 
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of the empire at the head of its armics, without being able 
to enflave it. | 
The reign of this prince was one continued ſcene of trou- 
bles, and at laſt terminated in his depoſition. His neceſſi- 
ties had made him guilty of ſeveral acts of injuſtice; which 
Albert duke of Auſtria, diſſatisſied at not ſucteeding to the 
. imperial throne, took care to repreſent in the 
worſt light. A confederacy was formed againſt 
Adolphus; and he was depoſed by the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
in the name of the princes of the empire. -— 


4. Heifs, lib ii. c. 22. Barre, tom. vi. Annal. de F Emp. tom. ii. Nothing 
ean ſhew in a ftronger light Rodulph's reſolution and preſence of mind, than 
his behaviour at his coronation. The abſence of the imperial ſceptre, ſup- 
poſed to be that of Charlemagne, which had been miſlaid, ſeemed to afford 
ſome diſaffecte nobſemen a pretext for refuſing the oath of allegiance ;— 
This is my ſceptre ,” ſaid Rodulph, ſeizing a crucifix; and all the princes 
and nobles inſtantly took the oath, and did him homage as emperor. Heiſs, | 
&c. ubi ſup. 
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“e Six years ago,” ſaid the archbiſhop, « the empire bes 
= ing vacant, we canonically elect Adolphus count of 
« Naffau king of the Romans, kn: ling at that time no 
&« perſon more worthy of the dignity. At firſt he conduQ- 
* ed himſef wilely, following the counſels of the moſt pru- 
# dent electors and princes of his court. But he began by 
degrees to deſpiſe their advice, and liſten to the counſels 
« of young perſons, without either ſenſe or experience; 
c then he found himſelf deſtitute of means and friends to 
« affiſt him ſincerely in bearing the burden of governnient. 
« The eleCtors perceiving his indigence, and ſwayed by many 
other motives, have demanded the pope's conſent to de- 
* poſe him, and chuſe another emperor. We are told that 
ee our ehvoys have obtained the conſent of his Holineſs ; 
ce though thoſe of Adolphus affirm the contrary : but we, 
ee having no regard to any authority except that which is 
© veſted in ourſelves, and finding Adolphus incapable of 
er governing the empire, do depoſe him from the imperial 
« dignity, and ele WC Te duke of Auſtria, king « the 
« Romans. 

Adolphus, appriſed of this cleftion, raiſed the fiege of 
Ruffach, in Alſace, and marched towards Spire, were he 
encamped. He was reinforced by the count Palatine Ro- 
dulph; Otho duke of Bavaria, and the cities of Spire and 
Worms, which had never. deſerted his cauſe. Albert ad- 
vanced towards him, in order to diſpute the imperial crown 
by arms. They engaged between Gelnſheim and the cloiſter 
of Roſendal, and the battle was maintained with much ob- 
ſtinacy on both ſides: In the heat of action Adolphus ſin- 
gling out his rival, attacked him hand to hand, haughtily 


exclaiming, “ Here you ſhall reſign to me the empire and 
your life l' Both,” replied Albert, © are in the hands of 


« God ;” and immediately ſtruck his competitor with ſuch 
violence in the face, that he fell from his horſe, and was in- 
ſtantly flain “. 


| 5. Chron. Colm. 6, Ibid, ; 
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During the reign of Adolphus, and alſo of his predeceſs 
for Roduiph, the Jews were perfecuted in the empire with 
great cruelty, on x ſuppoſition that they had ſlain feveral 
Ehriſtian chiidren, and committed other erimes, which ex- 
cited the hatred of the public. Fhey were accufed of hav- 
mg ſtolen a eonſeerated hoſt : and the credulous people with- 
| out examining into the matter, were ſo much incenſed at 
this pretended ſacrilege, that the inhabitants of Nuremberg, 
Rottemberg, Amberg, and ſeveral other towns of Franco- 
Nia and Bavaria, ſeized all the unhappy Iſraclites that fell in 
their way; committed them to the flames, and drove the reſt 
to ſuch deſpair, that numbers choſe rather to deſtroy them» 
{elves and families than run the hazard of falling into the 
hands of the mercileſs Chriſtians. Nor was this unhappy 
people treated with more indulgence im Holland and Frieſ- 
land, their preſent aſylum, at that time provinces of the em- 
pire 7. 

Though Albert had been clected king of the Romans be- 
fore his victory over Adolphus, and conſequently became 
emperor on the death of that prince, he choſe to have his 
title confirmed by a new diet; which was accordingly aſſem- 

bled for that purpoſe at Frankfort, the elector of 
Triers and the Palatine not havmg formerly given 
their votes: and he was afterwards ſolemnly crowned at Aix 
t-Chapelte. Fhe concourſe of people om that occaſion 
was ſo great, that the duke of Saxony, the emperor's bro- 
ther, and ſeveral other perſons, were ſqucezed to death in 
the crowd *. 

The firſt years of Albert's reign were ditquieted by a quar- 
rel with the pope and the eccleſtaltical electors. Boniface 
VIII. the laſt pontiff whopretended to difpofe of crowns, 
and who carried the pretenſions of the apoſtoke ſee as high 
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as any of his predeceſſors, took part with the three German 
archbiſhops, who had refuſed to anſwer the emperor's ſum- 
mons. They were at length, however, obliged to ſubmit z 
and Boniface confirmed the election of Albert, 
when he wanted to make him the inſtrument of 
his. vengeance againſt Philip king of France. But the em- 
peror did net obtain this confirmation, it is ſaid, till he had 
declared, that “ the empire was transferred by the Holy See 

from the Greeks to the Germans ; that the ſovereign pon- 
< tiff had granted to cxtain eccleſiaſtical and ſecular princes 
c the right of electing a king of the Romans, deſtined to 
< the empire; and that emperors and * alen their re- 

gal power from the pope ?9.” 

The moſt remarkable event in this reign is the riſe of the 
republic of Swiſſerlaud. Fortified by their natural ſituation, 
ſurrounded with mountains, torrents, and woods, the Swiſs 
having nothing to fear from ſtrangers, had lived happily in 
a rugged country, ſuited only to men who have been accuſ- 
tomed to a frugal and laborious courſe of life. Equality of 
condition was the baſis of their government. They had 
been free from time immemorial; and when any of their 
nobility attempted to tyrannize, they were either altogether 
expelled, or reduced within bounds by the people. But al- 
though the Swiſs were extremely jealous of their liberty, 
they had always been ſubmiſſive to the empire, on which 
they depended ; and many of their towns were free and im- 
perial. Be 
When Rodulph of Hapſburg was elected emperor, ſeve- 
ral lords of caſtles formerly accuſed the cantons of Ury, 
Schwitz, and Underwald, of having withdrawn themſelves 
from their feudal ſubjection. But Rodulph, who had for- 
merly fought againk thoſe petty tyrants, decided in favour 
of the citizens; and ni: theſe free. cantons were 
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Auſtria. 

Rodulph always treated the Wa with great indulgence, 
and generuoſly defended their rights and privileges againſt 
the noblemen who attempted to infringe them, Albert's 
conduct in theſe reſpects, was juſt the reyerſe of his father's; 
he wanted to goyern the Swiſs as an abſolute ſoyereign, and 
had formed a ſcheme for erecting their country into a prin- 
cipality for one of his ſons. In order to accompliſh this 
purpoſe,” he endeayoured to. perſuade the cantons of Ury, 
Schwitz, and Underwald, to ſub n voluntarily to his do-— 
minion. In &aſe of compliance, he promiſed to rule them 
with great lenity; but ſinding them tenacious of their inde- 
pendency, and deaf to all his ſolicitations, he reſolved to 
tame them by rougher, methods, and appointed governors, 
who domineercd over them in the moſt arbitrary manner. 

The tyranny of theſe goyernors exceeded all belief. Geifler, 
governor of Ury, ordered his hat to be fixed upon a pole in 
the market - place of Altorf, and every paſſenger was com- 
manded, on pain of death, to pay obeiſance to it. But the 
independent ſpirit of William Tell, who among others had 
projected the deliverance of his country, diſdained to pay 
that abſurd homage. On this the governor ordered him to 
be hanged ;z but remitted the puniſhment, on condition that 
he ſhould ſtrike an apple from his ſon's head with an arrow. 
Tell, who was an excellent markſman, accepted the alter, 
native, and had the good fortune to ſtrike off the apple with, 

put hurting his ſon. But Geiſler perceiving a ſecond arrow 
under William's coat, inquired for what purpoſe, that wag 
intended; © It was deſigned for thee,” replied the indignant 
Swils, “ if I had killed my ſon.” For that heroic anſwer he 
was doomed to perpetual impriſonment, though fortune hap- 
pily put it out of the governor's power to Fare his ſentence 
znto execution. 

This and other act. of wanton n determined Ars 


nauld 
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nauld Melchtat, a native of Underwald, Werner Straffacher 
of Schwitz, and Walter Furtz of Ury, to put in execution 
thoſe meaſures which they had concerted for delivering them- 
ſelves and their country from the Auſtrian dominion. Na- 
turally bold and enterpriſing, and united by a long intimacy 
of friendſhip, they had frequently met in private to delibe- 
rate upon this intereſting ſubjeck: each aſſociated three 
others; and theſe twelye men accompliſhed their a 
. * ; A. D. 1303. 
important enterprize, without the loſs of a ſingle . | 
life. Having prepared the inhabitants of their ſeveral can- 
tons for a revolt, they ſurpriſed the Auſtrian governors, and 
conducted them to the frontiers ; obliging them to promiſe 
upon oath never more to ſerve againſt the Helvetian nation, 
then diſmiſſed them“; an inſtance of moderation not per- 
haps to be equalled in the hiſtory of mankind, of a people 
incenſed againſt their oppreſſors, and who had them in their 
power! | We 
Thus, my dear Philip, theſe three cantons, Ury, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, delivered themſelves from the Auſtrian 
yoke, and eſtabliſhed that liberty which they ſtill enjoy. 
The other cantons ſoon engaged in this confederacy, which 
gave birth to the republic of Swiſſerland. Never did any 
people fight longer or harder for their liberty than the Swiſs. 
They have purchaſed it, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, by 
above ſixty battles againſt the Auſtrians z and it is to be hoped 
they will long preſerve it, for never were the beneficial ef- 
fects of liberty more remarkable than in Swiſſerland. The 
change of government ſeems to have produced a change in 
the face of the country. The rude ſoil, which lay neglected 
under cruel and tyrannical maſters, now appears cultivated 
the craggy rocks are covered with vines; and the wild heath, 
tilled by the hands of freedom, is become a fruitful plain. 
When Albert was ready to hazard his forces againſt that 
courage which is inſpired by the enthuſiaſm of neu- born li- 
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berty, he fel a ſacrifice to his rapacity and injuſtice. © His 
own nephew John, who could not obtain from him the en- 
joyment of his patrimony, reſolved to make ſure of his re- 
venge. This injured youth, confederating with three others, 
ſtabbed the emperor in preſence of his court and army, on 
the banks of the river Prus, in the neighbourhood of Swiſler- 
land **. No ſovereign was ever leſs regretted, though few 
have dicd more tragically. He did not want valour, or abi 
lities; but a deſire of aggrandizing his family influenced 
his whole conduct, and made him violate every public and 
private tie. 83 

The imperial throne continued vacant for ſeven months 

aſter the aſſaſſination of Albert. At length the eleCtorg 
| aſſembled af Frankfort, and choſe Henry count of 

Luxembourg; who Ta crowned, without oppoſi- 
tion, at Aix la-Chapelle. A diet was ſoon after held at 
Spire; where ſentence of death was pronounced againſt 
prince John for the murder of his uncle, the late emperor 
whoſe ſons, at the ſame time, demanded the inveſtiture of 
Auſtria and the other hereditary dominions of their father, 
which Henry intended to ſeize. They obtained their de- 
mand, on making him ſenſible, that as the houſe of Auſtria 
had already ſent two emperors out of the world, it might yet 
prove fatal to a third, if he did not deſiſt from his unjuſk 
pretenſions **. 
At this aſſembly alſo appeared Elizabeth, daughter and 

heireſs of Winceſlaus king of Bohemia. She had been con- 
tracted to John, count of Luxemburg, ſon of the preſent | 
emperor, Henry VII. and now king of Bohemia. But the 
marriage had been delayed, from time to time, under 
different pretences. The princeſs therefore demanded, that 
the contract might be fulfilled, or cauſe ſhewn why the nup- 
dals ſhould not be ſolemnized : and underſtanding that a 
report had been ſpread to the diſadvantage of her chaſtity, 
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ſhe repaired to the emperor's anti-chamber, undreſſed her- 
ſelf to the ſhift, in the preſence of the ladies there aſſembled, 
and approaching Henry i in that condition, requeſted that ſhe 
might be immediately examined by matrons. She was ac- 
cordingly committed to the inſpection of ſome experienced 
Jadies and midwives, who unanimouſly declared her an un- 
ſpotted virgin; and, in conſequence of their teſtimony, the 
nuptials were ſolemnized with great magnikicence, in pre- 
ſence of the electors and other princes and noblemen of the 
diet“. 

This is a poſi on which our modern RET As 4 
had many conſultations. They pretend that the ſigns of 
virginity are altogether precarious, though every old woman 
affirms them infallible. And fortunately the daughter of 
Winceſlaus was judged by old women; for ſo ſcrupulous 
were the bridegrooms of thoſe days on the article of chaſtity, 
that the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion in regard to it was ſufficient tq 
obſtruct the martjages or ruin me happineſs of a | couple for 
life. 

The emperors, from the time of Frederic II. framed to 
have loſt ſight of Italy. But Henry VII. as ſoon as he had 
ſettled the affairs of the North, reſolved to re-eſtabliſh the 
imperial authority in that country, With this 
view a diet was held at Frankfort ; where proper 
ſupplies being granted for the emperor's j journey, well known 
by the name of the Roman Expedition, he ſet out for Italy, 
accompanied by the dukes of Auſtria and Bavaria, the arch- 
biſhop of Triers, the biſhop of Liege, the counts of Savoy 
and Flanders, with other noblemen, and the militia of all the 
imperial towns. 

Italy was {till divided by the factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, who hutchered one another without humanity 
or remorſe. But their conteſt was no longer the ſame: it 
was not now a ſtruggle between the empire and the prieſt- 
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hood, but between faction and ſaction, inflamed 1 by mutual 
jealouſies and animoſities. Pope Clement V. had been obliged 
to leave Rome, which was diſtracted by the anarchy of po- 
pular government. The colonnas, the Urſini, and the Ro- 
man barons divided the city: and this diviſion was the cauſe 
of the long abode of the popes in France, as we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſee in the hiſtory of that kingdom; ſo that Rome 
ſeemed equally loſt to the popes and the emperors. Sicily 
was in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Arragon, in conſe- 
quence of the famous maſſacre called the Sicilian Veſpers, 
which delivered that iſland from the tyranny of the French, 
as ſhall be aſterward more fully related. Carobert, king of 
Hungary, diſputed the kingdom of Naples with his uncle 
Robert, ſon of Charles II. of the houſe of Anjou. The 
houſe of Eſte had eſtabliſhed itſelf at Ferrara; and the Ve- 
netians wanted to make themſelves maſters of that country. 
The old league of the Italian cities no longer ſubſiſted. It 
had been formed with no otlier view, than to oppoſe the em- 
perors; and ſince they had neglected Italy, the cities were 
wholly employed in aggrandizing themſelves at the expence 
of each other. The Florentines and the Genoeſe made war 
upon the republic of Piſa. Every city was alſo divided into 
faction within itſelf; Florence between the Blacks and the 
Whites, and Milan between the Viſconti and the Turriani. 

In the midſt of theſe troubles Henry VII. appeared in Italy, 
and cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of Lom- 
bardy at Milan. The Guelphs had concealed the 
old iron crown of the Lombard kings, as if the right of reign- 
ing were attached to a particular circlet of metal. But Henry, 
contemning ſuch a thought, ordered a new crown to be 
made, with which the ceremony of inauguration was Pers 
formed **, | 

Cremona was the firſt place that ventured to oppoſe the 
Emperor. He reduced it by force, and laid it under heavy 
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contributions. Parma, Vicenza, and Placentia, made peace 
with him on reaſonable conditions. Padua paid a hundred 
thouſand crowns, and received an imperial officer as gover- | 
nor. The Venetians preſented, Henry with a large ſum of 
money, an imperial crown of gold enriched with diamonds, 
and a chain of very curious, workmanſhip. Breſcia made a 
deſperate reſiſtance, and ſuſtained a very long ſiege ; in the 
courſe of which the emperor's brother was ſlain, and his 
army diminiſhed to ſuch a degree, that the inhabitants ven- 
tured to march out, under the command of their prefect, 
Thibault de Druffati, and give him battle. But they were 
repulſed with great loſs, after an obſtinate engagement, and 
at Jaſt obliged to ſubmit. Their city was diſmantled. 

From Breſcia Henry marched to Genoa, where, he was 
received with expreſſions of joy, and ſplendidly 
entertained. He next proceeded to Rome; where, 
after much bloodſhed, he received the imperial crown from 
the hands of the cardinals. Clement V. who had originally 
invited Henry into Italy, growing jealous of his ſucceſs, had 
leagued with Robert king of Naples and the Urſini faction, 
to oppoſe his entrance into Rome. He entered it in Ai * 
them, by the aſſiſtance of the Colonnas *'?, 

Now maſter of that ancient city, Henry appointed it a 
governor; and ordered, that all the cities and ſtates of Italy 
ſhould pay him an annual tribute. In this order he com- 
prehended the kingdom of Naples, to which he was going to 
make good his claim of ſuperiority by arms, 
when he died at Benevento, of poiſon, as it is 
commonly ſuppoſed, given him þy a Dominican e in Bo 
conſecrated wine of the ſacrament **, + 

During the laſt years of the reign * — VII. pes was 
a valiant and politic prince, the knights of the Teutonic or- 
der aggrandiſed themſelves, by making war upon the Pagans 
of the North. They n themſelves of n. 
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after butcheting all the inhabitants who refuſed to embrace 
Chriſtianity : they took Dantzick, and purchaſed Pomerella 
of a marquis of Brandenburg, to whom it then belonged. 
But while the order was making theſe acquiſitions in Europe, 
it loſt all its poſſeſſions in Aſia “. 

The affairs of France now claim our attention. 


17. Pet, de Duiſburgh, Chronic. Profle, Solignac, Hip. SIGs Barre, 
H: 2 J Allemagne, tom. vi. 
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FRANCE, from the Death of Lewis IX. till the Accefion of the 
Hſe F VALols. 


OU have already, my dear Philip, ſeen the pious 

Lewis IX. periſh on the coaſt of Africa, in a ſecond 
ene markable circumſtance in the reign of his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, Philip III. ſurnamed the Hardy, a prince of ſome 
merit, but much inferior to his father, is the intereſt that he 
took in the affairs of his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of 
Naples and Sicily. This circumſtance naturally leads us to 
an account of the famous Sicilian Veſpers, and of the war 
between France and Arragon. 

Charles, by the ſeverity of his government, had not only 
rendered himſelf, but his family odious to the Sicilians; and 
the infolence and debauchery of the French troops had ex- 
cited an irreconcileable averſion againſt the whole nation. 
At the ſame time, the boundleſs ambition of this prince, who 
Was actually preparing to attack the Greek emperor, Michael 
Paleogus, and was ſuſpected to have an eye to the German 
empire, raiſed a general jealouſy of him among his neigh- 
bours, Of that number was * Nicholas III, who partie 

wy 


expedition againſt the Infidels. The moſt re- 
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cularly dreaded Charles's power; and, if he is not ſlander- 
ed by the French hiſtorians, contrived the ſcheme of his 
humiliation, though it did not take effect till after the death 
of his Holineſs. It was conducted by John di Prodica, a 
Sicilian nobleman, who had fecretly prepared the minds of 
his countrymen for à revolt: and an accident gave it birth. 

On the evening of Kaſter-day, as the French and Sicilians | 
were going in proceſſion to the church of Mon- 
treale, in the neighbourhood of Palermo, a bride 
happened to paſs by with her train; when one Droguet, a 
Frenchman, inſtantly ran to her, and began to uſe her in a 
rude manner, under pretence of ſearching for concealed 
arms. A young Sicilian, flaming with reſentment, ſtabbed 
Droguet to the heart; a tumult enſued, and two hundred 
Frenchmen were ſlain on the ſpot. The enraged populace 
now ran to the city, crying aloud, Kill the French! Kill 
« the French!“ —-and, without any diſtinction of age or ſex, 
murdered every perſon of that nation found in Palermo. 
The ſame fury ſpread itſelf through the whole iſland, and 
produced a general maſſacre. The rage of the conſpirators 
was ſo great, that they did not even ſpare their own relations, 
but ript up women with child by Frenchmen, and daſhed the 
half-formed infants againſt the walls; while the prieſts, catch; 
ing the. general frenzy, butchered all their French peni- 
tents . : 

Peter, king of Arragon, who had married the daughter of 
Mainfray, the former uſurper of Sicily, ſupported the Sici- 
lians in their rebellion, and openly claimed the kingdom in 
right of his wife. The Sicilians received him with open 
arms. He was crowned at Palermo; and Charles of Anjou 
was obliged to abandon the iſland, after having beſieged 
Meſſina for fix weeks in vain, He had now no hopes but 
from France, where the nobility in general were well affe&- 
ed to him, and readily offered to furniſh troops for his ſup- 
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port. In this diſpoſition they were encouraged by Philip III. 
Martin IV. who had ſucceeded Nicholas III. in the ſee of 
Rome, was alfo entirely in the intereſt of Charles; who 
might probably have recovered Sicily, had he not impru- 
dently agreed to decide the diſpute with em the —_ 
combat. 

The king of Arragon, who had the duel very little at 
heart, was by that means enabled to amuſe his rival, and fix 
his own family on the throne of Sicily, which became a ſe- 
parate kingdom from Naples. Tn the meantime the pope ex- 

_ communicated Peter, and gave his dominions to any of the 

9 ſons of France that the king ſhould chuſe to name. 
Philip III. flattered by this propoſal, declared his 
ſon Charles of Valois king of Arragon and Va- 
lentia, and count of Barcelona. He put himſelf at the head 
of a numerous army, in order to realize theſe honours ; and 
he furniſhed, at the ſame time, his uncle Charles of Anjou 
with a fleet and army for the recovery of Sicily. Splendid 
projects ! which proved the ruin of both. | 

Charles had left his ſon of the ſame name at Naples, with 
ſtrict orders to riſk nothing until his arrival with ſuccours 
from France. But that young prince, provoked by the Ar- 
ragoneſe fleet, ſailed out with the force under his com- 
mand, and was defeated and taken priſoner before 
his father's return; a circumſtance which ſo 
much affected the king, that he is ſaid to have ſtrangled 
himſelf with a halter, a death ſuſſiciently mild for ſuch 2 
tyrant *. 

Meanwhile the French army, and the command of 
Philip, had penetrated into Catalonia, and laid fiege to Gi- 
ronne, which made a gallant defence. The king of Arragon 
being in the neighbourhood with a ſmall army, attacked a 
convoy going to the French camp, and received a mortal 
wound. Gironne ſurrendered; and Philip having put a good 
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garriſon into it, diſmifſed part of his fleet, which had been 
principally hired from the Italian ſtates. Roger di Loria, 
the Arragoneſe admiral, who durſt not attack the French 
flcet while entire, burnt and deſtroyed it when divided, ſeiz- 
ing all the money and proviſions intended for the 
ſupport of the army: and theſe loſſes ſunk ſo 
deeply into the mind of Philip, that he fecretly repaſſed the 
Pyrenees, and died a few days aſter at Perpignan ?. | 

Philip III. was the firſt French monarch: who granted 
Letters of Nobility, which he beftowed on Ralph the Gold- 
ſmith. In ſo doing, he only reſtored the ancient conſtitu- 
tion of the Franks ; who, being all of one blood, were eſteem- 
ed equally noble, and alike capable of the higheſt offices. 
The notion of a particular and diſtinct nobleſſe took its riſe 
towards the cloſe of the ſecond race, when many of the of- 
ficers of the crown had uſurped, and converted into heredi- 
tary dignities, the officers and juriſdictions which they re- 
ceived from royal favour “. 

The reign of Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Philip the Hardy, forms an æra in the hiſtory 
of France, by the civil and political regulations to which 
it gave birth; the inſtitution of the ſupreme tribunals, called 
Parliaments, and the formal admiſſion of the commons, or 
third eſtate, into the general aſſemblies of the nation. How 
the French commons came afterwards to be excluded from 
theſe aſſemblies, we ſhall haye occaſi on to ſee in the courſe 
of our narration. 

The firſt care of Philip was to compoſe all differences 
with his neighbours, as he found his finances exhauſted: and 
this he was enabled to effect by the meditation of Edward I. 
of England, againſt whom he afterwards ungeneroufly com- 
menced hoſtilities, while that monarch was engaged in a 
war with Scotland. Philip alſo attempted, at the expence of 
much blood and treaſure, to ſeize the country of Flanders, 
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which had hs with England. But as theſe wars were 
neither diſtinguiſhed by any remarkable event, nor followed 
| by any conſequence that altered the ſtate of either country, 
I ſhall proceed to the tranſactions between Philip and the 
fee of Rome, and the extinction of tlie order of Eoighee 
Templars. 
Pope Boniface VIII. of whoſe arrogance 1 hows already 
had occaſion to fpeak, prohibited the clergy in general from 
granting any aids or ſubſidies to princes without his leave. 
Philip IV. who. was no leſs haughty than his Holineſs, and 
very needy, thought the clergy, as being the richeſt order 
of the ſtate, ought to contribute to the wants of the crown, 
when the ſituation of affairs made it neceſſary, and with- 
aut any application to Rome; he therefore encountered the 
pope's bull by an edict, forbidding any of the French clergy 
to ſend money abroad without the royal permiſſion. This 
was the firſt cauſe of the famous quarrel between Boni- 
face and Philip; and the inſolence of a biſhop of Pamiers 
threw things into a {till greater ferment. 

This man, named Bernard Saiſſetti, who had rebelled 
againſt the king in his dioceſe, was appointed by Boniface 
legate to the French court. An obnoxious ſub- 
ject thus inveſted with a dignity, which, accord- 
ing to the ſee of Rome, made him equal to the ſovereign 
himſelf, came to Paris and braved Philip, threatening kis 
kingdom with an interdict. A layman, who had behaved in 
ſuch a manner, would have been puniſhed with death, but 
the perſon of a churchman was facred ; and Philip was ſatis- 
fied with delivering this incendiary into the hands of his me- 
tropolitan, the archbiſhop of Narbonne, not daring to treat 
him as a criminal. | 

Pope Boniface, enraged at the confinement of his legate, 
iſſued a bull, declaring, *© That the vicar of Chriſt is veſted 
« with full authority over the kings and kingdoms of the 
earth:” and the clergy of France received, at the ſame time, 


an order from his Holineſs to repair to Rome, A French 
| arch- 
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archdeacon carried this bull, and theſe orders to the king 
commanding him, under pain of excommunication, to ac= 
knowledge the pope as his temporal ſovereign. This inſo- 
lence was anſwered with a moderation little ſuited to the 
character of Philip. He contented himſelf with ordering the 
pope's bull to be thrown into the fire, and prohibiting the 
biſhops from departing the kingdom. Forty of them, how- 

ever, with many of the heads of religious orders, went to 
Rome, notwithſtanding the king's prohibition. For this 
treſpaſs he ſeized all their temporalities. 

While Boniface and his council were conſidering the con- 
duct of Philip, and by means of his confeſſor brought his 
molt ſecret thoughts under review, that politic prince aſ- 
ſembled the ſtates of his kingdom. They acknowledged his 
independent right to the ſovereignty of France, and diſavow- 

ed the pope's claim. It was on this occaſion, that the re- 
preſentatives of cities were firſt Hy ſummoned to the 
national afſembly *. 

Philip was now at full liberty to treat the pope as an open 
enemy. He accordingly leagued with the family of Co- 
lonna, and ſent William ,de Nogaret, a celebrated lawyer, 
into Italy, with a ſum of money, in order to raiſe troops. 
A body of deſperadoes were ſuddenly and ſecretly collected, 
with which William and Sctarra Colonna ſurpriſed Boniface 
at Anagni, a town in his own territories, and the place of 
his birth, exclaiming, Let the pope die ! and long live the 
«© king of France!” Boniface, however, did not loſe his 
courage. He dreſſed himſelf in his cope, put the tiara upon 
his head; and, holding the keys in ane hand, and the croſs 
in the other, preſented himſelf with an air of majeſty before 
his conquerors. On this occaſion, it is ſaid, Sciarra had the 
brutality to ſtrike him, crying out, Tyrant! renounce the 
« pontiſicate, which thou haſt diſſionoured. ] am pope,” 
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replied 1 with a look of er er and I will die 
& pope!“ This gallant behaviour had ſuch an effect on the 
minds of the inhabitants, that they roſe againſt his enemies, 
and reſcued him from their hands. But Boniface was ſo 
much affected by the indignities which had been offered 
him, that he died in a few days *. 

On the death of Boniface, the cardinals elected Nicholas 
Boccacini, who took the name of Benedict XI. He was a 

mild and good man; and being deſirous of uſing his power 
for the promoting of peace, he revoked the fentence of ex- 
communication, which his predeceſſor had fulminated againſt 
Philip the Fair. He alſo pardoned the Colonnas; and ſhew- 
ed a great diſpoſition to reform that corruption which death 
ſpread itſelf through the dominions of the church. But 
theſe proceedings, ſo notorious in themſelves, excited the ha- 
tred of his licentious and vindictive countrymen, who ſud- 

denly took him off by poiſon. He was ſucceeded 
by Clement V. who being a Frenchman, and en- 
tirely in the intereſt of Philip, fixed his reſidence in France. 
By means of this pope the French monarch hoped 
to have obtained the empire for his brother, 
A. D. £310. Charles of Valois, and actually reunited the city 
of Lyons to his kingdom “. 

But although this was juſtly conſidered as a great acqui- 
fition, Philip had occaſion for the aſſiſtance of Clement in 
an affair that lay nearer his heart. I allude to the fuppreſ- 
ſion of the order of Knights Templars. That religious and 
military order, which took its rife, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, during the firſt fervour of the Crufades, had made 
rapid advances in credit and authority; and had acquired, 
from the piety of the faithful, ample poſſeſſions in every 

Chriſtian country, but more eſpecially in France. The 
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great riches of thoſe knights, and other concurring cauſes, 
had however relaxed the ſeverity of their diſcipline. . Con- 
vinced by experience, by. fatigues, and by dangers, of the 
folly of their fruitleſs expeditions into Aſia, they choſe rather 
to enjoy in eaſe their opulent fortunes in Europe ; and being 
all men of birth, they ſcorned the ignoble occupations of a 
monaſtic life, and paſſed their time wholly in the faſhion- 
able amuſements of hunting, gallantry, and the pleaſures of 
the table. By theſe means the Templars had in a great 
meaſure laſt that popularity, which firſt raiſed them to ho= 
nour and diſtinction. But the immediate cauſe of their de- 
{truQtion proceeded from the cruel and vindictive ſpirit of 
Philip the Fair. 

The ſeverity of the taxes, and the mal- adminiſtration of 
Philip and his council in regard to the coin, which they had 
repeatedly altered in its value, occaſioned a ſedition in Paris. 
The Knights Templars were accuſed of being concerned in 
the tumult. They were rich, as has been obſerved; and 
Philip was no leſs avaricious than vindictive. He deter- 
mined to involve the whole order in one undiſtinguiſhed 
ruin; and on no better information than that of two knights, 
condemned by their ſuperiors to perpetual impriſonment for 
their vices, he ordered all the Templars in France to be 
committed to priſon; on one day, and imputed to them 
ſuch enormous and abſurd crimes, as are ſufficient of them- 
ſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the accuſation. They 
were univerſally charged with murder, robbery, and the vices 
moſt ſhocking to nature ; and- it was pretended, that every 
one whom they received into their order was obliged to 
renounce his Saviour, to ſpit upon the croſs, and to join 
to this impiety the ſuperſtition of worſhipping a gilded head, 
which was ſecretly kept in one of their houſes at Marſeilles, 
The novice was alſo ſaid to be initiated by many infamous 
rites, which could ſerve no other purpoſe but to degrade the 
order in his eyes: and, as Voltaire very juſtly obſerves; ir 
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" ſhews a very indifferent knowledge of mankind, to ſuppoſe 
there can be any ſocieties that ſupport themſelves by the 
badneſs of their morals, or who make a law to enforce the 
practice of impudence and obſcenity. Every ſociety endea- 
yours to render itſelf reſpectable to thoſe who are deſirous of 
becoming members of it. | 
Abſurd, however, as theſe accuſations appear, above one 
hundred knights were put to the rack, in order to extort from 
them a confeſſion of their guilt. The more obſtinate periſn- 
ed in the hands of their tormentors. Several, in the violence 
of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was defired of 
them. Forged confeſſions were imputed to others; and 
Philip, as if their guilt had now been certain, pro- 
ceeded to a confiſcation of all their treaſures. 
But no ſooner were theſe unhappy men relieved from their 
tortures than they diſavowed their forced confeſſions ; ex- 
claimed againſt the forgeries; juſtified the innocence of their 
order, and appealed to the many gallant actions performed 
by them, as a full apology for their conduct. 
Enraged at this diſappointment, and thinking himſelf 
bound in honour to proceed to extremities, Philip ordered 
fifty-four Templars, whom he branded as relapſed heretics, 
to periſh by the puniſhment of fire in his capital. Great 
numbers expired, after a like manner, in different parts of 
the kingdom: and when the tyrant found, that the per- 
ſeverance of thoſe unhappy victims, in juſtifying to the laſt 
their innocence, had made deep impreſſion on the minds of 
the people, he endeavoured to overcome the conſtancy of the 
Templars by new inhumanities. John de Molay, the grand- 
maſter of the order, and another great officer, brother to the 
ſovereign of Dauphiny, were conducted to a ſcaf- 
fold, erected before the church of Notre-dame 
at Paris. A full pardon was offered them on one hand; a 
| fire deſtined for their execution was ſhewn them, on the 
other. But theſe gallant noblemen perſiſted in the proteſta- 
tion 
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tion of their own innocence and that of their order ;. and, as 
the reward of their fortitude, they were inſtantly hurried 1 into 
the flames by the public executioner *, | 

In all this barbarous injuſtice, Clement V. who then re- 
fided at Poitiers, fully concurred ; and, by the plenitude of 
his apoſtolic power, in a general council held at Vienne, 
without examining a fingle witneſs, or making any inquiry 
into the truth of facts, he aboliſhed the whole order. The 
Templars all over Europe were thrown into priſon; their 
conduct underwent a ſtrict ſcrutiny, and the power of their 
enemies {till purſued and oppreſſed them. But no where, 
except in France, were the ſmalleſt traces of their guilt pre- 
tended to be found. Some countries ſent ample teſtimony 
of their piety and morals : but as the order was now anni- 
Hilated, their lands in France, Italy, England, and Germany, 
were given to the Knights Hoſpitallers. In Spain, they 
were given to the knights of Calatrava, an order eſtabliſhed 
to combat the Moors“. 

Philip, ſoon after the ſuppreſſion of this order, revived 
his quarrel with the count of Flanders, whoſe dominions he 
again unſucceſsfully attempted to unite to the crown of 
France.. The failure of that project, together with ſome 
domeſtic misfortunes, threw him into a languiſhing conſump- 
tion, which carried him off in the thirtieth year 
of his reign, and the forty-ſeventh of his age. 
He was certainly a prince of great talents; and notwith- 
ſtanding his vices, France ought to reverence his memory. 
By fixing the parliaments, or ſupreme courts of judicature, 
he ſecured the ready execution of juſtice to all his ſubjects; 
and, though his motive might not be the moſt generous for 
calling in the third eſtate into the national council, he by 
that meaſure put it in the power of the French nation to 
have eſtabliſhed a free government. 
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Lewis X. ſurnamed Hutin, the fon and ſucceſſor of 
Philip the Fair, began his reign with an act of injuſtice, At 
the initigation of his uncle, the count of Valois, he cauſed 
his prime miniſter Marigny to be executed, on 
account of many pretended crimes, and magic 
among the reſt ; but in reality on account of his ſuppoſed 
riches, which were confiſcated to the crown. 

But neither the confiſcation of Marigny's effects, nor of 
thoſe who were ſtyled his accomplices, being ſufficient for 
the king's wants, he extorted money from the nobility, un- 
der various pretences: he levied a tenth upon the clergy : 
he ſold enfranchiſements to the flaves employed in culti- 
vating the royal domains; and when they would not, pur- 


chaſe their freedom, he declared them free, whether they 
IO ! 
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would or not, and levied the money by force 
He died, like his father, after an unſucceſsful 
attempt upon Flanders. ; 

On the death of Lewis.X. a violent diſpute aroſe in re- 
gard to the ſucceſhon. The king left one daughter, by his 


A. D. 1316. 


firſt wife, Margaret of Burgundy, and his queen, Clemence 

of Hungary, pregnant. Clemence was brought to bed of 

a ſon, who lived only eight days. It hid long been a pre- 

vailing opinion, that the crown of France could never de- 
| ſcend to a female; and as nations in accounting for princi- 
ples which they regard as fundamental, and as peculiar to. 

themſelves, are fond of grounding them on primary laws 

rather than on blind cuſtom, it had been uſual to derive 

this maxim (though, according to the beſt antiquarians, 

falſely) from a clauſe in the Salian Code, the body of laws 

of an ancient tribe among the Franks. In conſequence of 

this opinion, and precedents founded on it, Philip V. ſur- 

named the Long, brother to Lewis X. was proclaimed king; 

and as the duke of Burgundy made ſome oppoſition, and 

afſerted the right of his niece, the ſtates of the kingdom, by 
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a ſolemn 
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a ſolemn and deliberate decree, excluded her, and declared 
all females for ever incapable of ſucceeding to 
the crown of France The wiſdom of this 
decree is too evident to need being pointed out. Tt not 
only prevents thoſe evils which necefſarily proceed from fe- 
male caprices and tender partialities, ſo apt to make a miniſ- 
ter from love, and degrade him from whim, but i is attended 
with this peculiar advantage, that a foreigner can never 
become ſovereign of France by marriage; a circumſtance 
always dangerous, and often productive of the moſt fatal re- 
volutions. 

The reign of Philip — Long, and alſo of his brother 
Charles IV. ſurnamed the Fair, were both ſhort ; ; nor was 
either diſtinguiſhed by any memorable event. Charles left 
only one daughter, and conſequently no heir to the crown; 
but as his queen was pregnant, Philip de Valois, the next 
male heir, was appointed regent, with a declared 
right of ſucceſſion, if the iſſue ſhould prove fe- 
male. The queen of France was delivered of a daughter : 
the regency ended; and Philip de Valois was unanimouſly 
placed on the throne of France. 

This prince was couſin-german to the deceaſed king, 
and inconteſtably the neareſt heir-male deſcended from a 
male: but Edward III. as we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 
ſee, took up the diſpute upon other grounds, In the mean 
time I muſt make you acquainted with the more early part 
of the reign of that illuſtrious monarch. 
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ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, and SPAIN, during the Reign 
| of EDWARD III. 


"I HE reign of Edward III. my dear Philip, opens a wide 
field of obſervation, and involves whatever is great 
or intereſting in the hiſtory of Europe during 

that period. But before we enter on the fo- 

reign tranſactions of this prince, I muſt inform you of the 
domeſtic ; and, for this purpoſe, it will be neceſſary to re- 

eee . 5 
You have already been witnefs to the miſerable death of 

the ſecond Edward, by the inhuman emiſſaries of Roger 

Mortimer the queen's gallant, who was become the object 

of public odium. Ihe hatred of the nation daily increaſed 

both againſt him and queen Iſabella. Conſcious of this, 
they ſubjeQed to their vengeance whomſoever they feared, 
in order to ſecure their uſurped power. The earl of Kent, 
the young king's uncle, was iniquitoufly condemned and ex- 
ecuted; the earl of Lancaſter, Kent's brother, was thrown 
into priſon ; and many of the prelates and nobility were pro- 
ſecuted under different pretences *. | | 
Theſe abuſes could not long eſcape the obſervation of a 
prince of ſo much diſcernment as young Edward, nor fail 
to rouſe his active ſpirit againſt the murderer of his father, 
and the diſhonourer of his mother. But he was beſieged in 
ſuch a manner by the creatures of Mortimer, that it became 
neceſſary to conduct the project of bringing that ſelon to 

Juſtice with as much ſecrecy and caution as if he had been 

forming a conſpiracy againſt his ſovereign. He 

communicated his intentions, however, to ſome 
of the nobility, who readily entered into his views; and they 
ſurpriſed the ufurper in the caſtle of Nottingham, and 
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dragged him from an apartment adjoining to the queen's, 
while ſhe, in the moſt pathetic manner, implored her ſon 
to ſpare the gentle Mortimer IA parliament was immedi- 
ately ſummoned for his condemnation ; and he was, ſen- 
tenced to dic, from. the ſuppoſed notoriety of his crimes, 
without any form of trial. He periſhed by the hands of the 
hangman, at the Elmes, near London: and the queen was 
conſincd, during life, to her houſe at Riſings; where ſhe 
languithed out mi s years of ſorrow rather than of 
penitence ?, | 
Edward having- now taken the reins of rennen into 
his own hands, applied himſelf with induſtry and judgment, 
to redreſs all thoſe grievances which had either proceeded 
from want of authority in the crown, or the late 
abuſes of it. He ifſued writs to the judges, en- 
joining them to adminiſter juſtice, without paying any re- 
gard to the arbitrary orders of the great: and as thieves, 
robbers, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, had multi- 
plied to an enormous degree during the public convulſions, 
and were openly protected by the powerful barons, who 
made uſe of them againſt their enemies, the king ſet himſelf 
ſeriouſly to remedy the evil, after exacting from the peers a 
ſolemn promiſe in parliament, that they would break off all 
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connexion with ſuch malefaQors *. The miniſters of juſtice, 
animated by his example, employed the utmoſt diligence in 
diſcovering, purſuing, and puniſhing criminals : and the diſ- 
order was by degrees corrected. 

In proportion as the government acquired 1 at 
home, it became formidable to the neighbouring nations; 
and the ambitious ſpirit of Edward ſought, and ſoon found 
an occaſion of exerting itſelf. The wiſe and valliant Ro- 
bert Bruce, king of Scotland, who had recovered by arms 
the independency of his country, and fixed it by treaty, was 
now dead, and had left David his ſon a minor, under the 
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a guardianſhip of Randolph earl of Murray, the companion 
of his victories. About this time Edward Baliol fon of 
John, formerly crowned king of Scotland, was diſcovered 
in a French priſon by lord Beaumont, an Engliſh baron, 
ho, in the right of his wife, claimed the earldom of Bu- 
chan in Scotland ; and deeming Baliol a proper inſtrument 
for his purpoſe, procured him his liberty, and induced him 
to revive his claim to the Scottiſh crown. 
Many other Engliſh noblemen, who had obtained eſtates 
during the ſubjection of Scotland, were in the ſame ſitu- 
ation with Beaumont. They alſo ſaw the utility of Baliol, 
and began to think of recovering their poſſeſſions by arms: 
and they applied to Edward for his concurrence and aſſiſt- 
ance. Edward was aſhamed to avow their enterprize. He 
was afraid that violence and injuſtice would every where be 
imputed to him, if he attacked with ſuperior force a minor 
king, and a brother-in-law, whoſe independent title had 
been fo lately acknowledged by ſolemn treaty ; but he ſecretly 
encouraged Baliol in his claim, connived at his affembling 
forces in the North, and gave countenance. to the 
nobles who were diſpoſed to join him. A force 
of near three thouſand men was aſſembled, with which Ba- 
liol and his adherents landed on the coaſt of Fife. 
Scotland was now in a very different ſituation from that 
in which it had appeared under the victorious Robert. Be- 
fides the lofs of that great monarch, whoſe genius and au- 
thority preſerved entire the whole political fabric, and main- 
rained union among the unruly barons, lord Douglas, impa- 
tient of reſt, had gone over to Spain in a cruſade againſt the 
Moors, and there periſhed in battle. The carl of Murray, 
long declining through years and infirmities, lad lately died, 
and been ſucceeded in the regency by Donald earl of Mar, 
a man much inferior in talents ; ſo that the military ſpirit of 
the Scots, though ſtill unbroken, was left without a guide. 
Baliol had valour and aCtivity, and his followers being firmly 
united by their common object, drove back the Scots who 
| , oppoſed 
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oppoſed his landing. He marched into the heart of the 
country; and with his ſmall party defeated an army of forty 
thouſand men, under the earl of Mar, of WR twelve 
thouſand are ſaid to have been flain. 

Baliol, foon after this victory, made himſelf maſter of 
Perth, and was crowned at Scone ; while young Bruce, his 
competitor, was ſent over to France with his betrothed wife 
Jane, fiſter to king Edward. Scotland was ſubdued by a 
handful of men; but Baliol loſt the kingdom by a revolution 
as ſudden as that by which he had acquired it. His impru- 
dence, or his neceſſities, making him diſmiſs. part of his 
Engliſh followers, he was unexpectedly attacked near An- 
nan by fir Archihald Douglas, and other chieftains of Bruce's 
party. He was routed : his brother John Baliol was flain z - 
and he himſelf was chaſed into TG in a miſerable 
plight *. 

In this extremity, Baliol had again reader to the Engliſh 
monarch, without whoſe aſſiſtance he was now become ſen- 
ſible he could neither recover nor keep poſſeſſion of his 
throne. He offered to acknowledge Edward's 
ſuperiority z to renew the homage for Scotland; 
and to efpouſe the princeſs Jane, if the pope's conſent could 
be obtained for diſſolving her former marriage, which was 
not yet conſummated. Ambitious of retrieving that im- 
portant ſuperiority relinquiſhed by Mortimer during his mi- 
nority, Edward willingly accepted the offer, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of a powerful army, in order to reinſtate 
Baliol in his throne. The Scots met him with an army more 
numerous, but leſs united, and worfe ſupplied with arms and 
proviſions. A battle was fought at Halidown-hill, a little 
north of Berwick ; where about thirty thouſand of the Scots 
fell, and all the chief nobility were either killed or taken 
priloners *. | 
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After this fatal blow, the Scottiſh nobles had no reſource 
but in ſubmiſſion. Baliol was acknowledged king by a par- 
liament aſſembled at Edinburgh; the ſuperiority of England 
was again recognized : many of the Scottiſh nobility ſwore 
ſealty to Edward; who, leaving a conſiderable body of troops 
with Baliol to complete the conqueſt of the kingdom, return- 

ed to England with the remainder of his army. But 
the Engliſh forces were no ſooner withdrawn than 
the Scots revolted againſt Baliol, and returned to their former 
allegiance under Bruce, Edward was again obliged to aſ- 
ſemble an army, and to march into Scotland. The Scots, 
taught by experience, withdrew into their hills 
and faſtneſſes. He deſtroyed the houſes, and ra- 
vaged the eſtates of thoſe whom he called rebels. But this 
ſeverity only confirmed them more in their obſtinate antipathy 
to England and to Baliol ; and being now rendered deſperate, 
they ſoon re-conquered their country from the 
Engliſh. Edward made anew his appearance in 
Scotland, and with like ſucceſs. He found every thing hoſ- 
tile in the kingdom, except the ſpot on which he was en- 
campeè; and although he marched uncontrolled over the 
low countries, the nation itſelf was farther than ever from 
being broken or ſubdued. Beſides being ſupported by their 
pride or anger, paſſions difficult to tame, the Scots were en- 
couraged amid all their calamities, with daily promiſes of 
relief from France; and as a war was now likely to break 
out between that kingdom and England, they had reaſon to 
expect a diviſion of the force which had ſo long everwhelm- 
ed and oppreſſed them e. 

Theſe tranſactions naturally bring us back to Edward's 
claim to the crown of France; on which depended the moſt 
memorable events, not only of this long and active reign, 
but of the whole Englith and French hiſtory, during more 
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than a century. A notion weaker or worſe grounded than 
that claim cannot well be imagined. ' He admitted the gene- 
ral principle, that females could not inherit the crown of 
France. But, in ſo doing, he only ſet aſide his mother's 
right, to eſtabliſh his own; for although he acknowledged 
females incapable of inheriting, he aſſerted that males de- 
ſcending from females were liable to no ſuch objection, but 
might claim by right of propinquity. This plea, however, 
was not only more favourable to Charles king of Navarre, 
deſcended from a daughter of Lewis X. but contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed rules of ſucceſſion in every European country. 
Edward's claim was therefore diſregarded, and the title 
of Philip of Valois univerſally recognized and acknow- 
ledged “. | 

But although the youthful and ambitious mind of Edward 
had raſhly entertained this falſe idea, he did not carry his 
pretenſions ſo far as to engage in hoſtilities with ſo powerful 
a monarch as Philip VI. On the contrary, he went over to 
Amiens, and did homage for Guienne *. By that compli- 
ance he indirectly acknowledged Philip's title to the crown 
of France. His own claim indeed was ſo unreaſonable, and 
ſo thoroughly diſavowed by the whole French nation, that 
to inſiſt on it was no better than pretend to the violent con- 
queſt of the kingdom; and it probably would never have 
been farther thought of, had it not been for ſome incidents 
which afterwards excited an animoſity between the two | 
monarchs. . 

Robert of Artois, a prince of great talents and credit, 
who had married Philip's ſiſter, had fallen into diſgrace at 
the court of France. His brother-in-law not only abandoned 
him, but proſecuted him with violence. He 
came over to England, and was favourably re- 
ceived by Edward. Now reſigning himſelf to all the move- 
ments of rage and revenge, Robert endeavoured to revive in 
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the mind of the Engliſh monarch his ſuppoſed title to the 
crown of France; and even flattered him, that it was not 
impoſſible for a prince of his valour and abilities to render 
this claim effectual, © I made Philip de Valois king of 
& France,” added he; © and with your aſſiſtance, I will 
tc depoſe him for his ingratitude ?.” 

Edward was the more diſpofed to liſten to much ſuggeſ- 
tions, as he had reaſon to complain of Philip's conduct with 
regard to Guienne, and becauſe that monarch had both 
given protection to the exiled David Bruce, and encouraged 
the Scots in their ſtruggles for independency. Reſentment 
gradually filled the breaſts of both monarchs, and made 
them incapable of hearkening to any terms of accommoda- 
tion. Philip thought he ſhould be wanting to the firſt prin- 
ciples of policy, if he abandoned Scotland; and Edward 
pretended that he muſt renounce all claim to generoſity, if 
he withdrew his protection from Robert of Artois. Alli- 
ances were formed on both fides, and great preparations 
were made for war. | 

On the fide of England was the count of Hainault, the 
king's father-in-law, the duke of Brabant, the archbiſhop of 
Cologne, the duke of Guelder, the marquis of Juliers, and 
the count of Namur. Theſe princes could ſupply, either 
from their own ſtates, or from the bordering countries, great 
numbers of warlike troops: and nothing was wanting to 
make Edward's alliance on that quarter truly formidable but 
the acceſſion of Flanders, which he oventned by means 
ſomewhat extraordinary. 

The Flemings, the firſt people in the north of Devin 
that ſucceſsfully cultivated arts and manufactures, began 
now to emerge from that ſtate of vaſſalage, or rather ſlavery, 
into which the common people had been univerſally thrown 
by the abuſes of the feudal polity; and the lower claſs of 
men among them had riſen to a degree of riches unknown 
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_ elſewhere to thoſe of their ſtation in that comparatively bar- 
barous age. It was impoſſible for ſuch men not to reſent 
any act of tyranny; and acts of tyranny were likely to be 
practiſed by a ſovereign and nobility accuſtomed to domineer. 
They had riſen in tumults : they had inſulted the nobles, and 
driven their earl into France **. h - 

In every ſuch revolution there is always ſome leader or 
demagogue, to whoſe guidance the people blindly deliver 
themſelyes. And on his character entirely depends the hap- 
pineſs or miſery of thoſe who have put themſelves under his 
care; for every ſuch man has it in his power to be a deſpot: 
ſo narrow are the boundaries between liberty and ſlavery z—— 
The preſent leader of the Flemings was James d*Arteville, a 
brewer of Ghent, who governed them with a more abſo- 
lute ſway than had ever been aſſumed by any of their lawful 
ſovereigns, He placed and diſplaced the magiſtrates at plea- 
ſure. He was conſtantly attended by a guard ; who, on the 
leaſt ſignal from him, inſtantly affaſſinated any man that hap- 
pened to fall under his diſpleaſure. All the cities of Flan- 
ders were full of his ſpies; and it was immediate death to 
give him the ſmalleſt umbrage. This was the man to whom 
Edward addreſſed himſelf for bringing over the Flemings to 
his intereſts "7, : 

Proud of advances from ſo great a prince, and ſenſible 
that the Flemings were naturally inclined to maintain con- 
nections with the Engliſh, on account of the ad- 
vantages of trade, their demagogue embraced the 
cauſe of Edward, and invited him over to the Low Coun- 
tries. Edward repaired to Flanders, attended by ſeveral of 
his nobility, and a body of Englifh forces; but before the 
Flemings, who were vaſſals of France, would take up arms 
againſt their liege lord, Edward was obliged to aſſume the 
title of king of France, and to challenge their aſſiſtance for 
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dethroning Philip de Valois, the uſurper of his kingdom 12, 


This ſtep, which was taken by the advice of d'Arteville, as 


he knew it would produce an irreconcileable breach. between 
the two monarchs (a further motive for joining the cauſe of 
Edward), gave riſe to that animoſity which the Engliſh and 
French nations, but more. eſpecially the former, have ever 
fince borne againſt each other, an animoſity which had, for 
ſome centuries, ſo viſible an influence on all their tranſactions, 
and which ſtill continues to inflame the heart of many an 
honeſt Engliſhman. | 

Let philoſophers blame this prejudice as inconſiſtent with 
the liberality of the human mind; let moraliſts mourn its 
ſeverity, and weak politicians lament its deſtructive rage— 
you, my dear Philip, as a lover of your country, will ever, 
I hope, revere a paſſion that has ſo often given victory to 
the arms of England, and humbled her haughty rival ; which 
has preſerved, and continues to preſerve, the nn 
of Great Britain | 

The French monarch made great preparations againſt the 
attack from the Engliſh; and his foreign alliances were both 
more natural and powerful than thoſe which were formed by 
his antagoniſt. The king of Navarre, the duke of Britanny, 
the count of Bar, were entirely in the intereſts of Philip 
and on the fide of Germany, the king of Bohemia, the pa- 
latine of the Rhine, the dukes of Lorraine and Auſtria, the 
biſhop of Liege, the counts of Deuxponts, Vaudemont, and 
Geneva. A mighty army was brought into the 
field on both ſides. Conferences and mutual de- 
fiances, however, were all that the firſt campaign produced; 
and Edward, diſtreſſed for want of money, was obliged to 
diſband his army, and return to England **, 

But this illuſtrious prince had too much ſpirit to be di 
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couraged by the firſt difficulties of an undertaking. He was 
anxious to retrieve his honour by more ſucceſsful 
and more gallant enterprizes; and next ſeaſon 
proved ſomewhat more fortunate, The Engliſh, under the 

command of Edward, gained an important advantage over 

the French by fea. Two hundred and thirty French ſhips 
were taken, thirty thouſand Frenchmen were killed with two 

of their admirals. The luſtre of this victory increaſed the 

king's reputation among his allies, who aſſembled their 

forces with expedition, and joined the Engliſh army; and Ed- 

ward marched to the frontiers of France at the head of above 

one hundred thouſand men. The French monarch had col- 

lected an army ſtill more numerous; yet he continued to ad- 

here to the prudent reſolution he had formed, of putting 

nothing to hazard, hoping by that means to weary out the 

enemy. This conduct had in ſome meaſure the deſired effect. 

Edward, fatigued with fruitleſs fieges, and irritated at the 

diſagreeable proſpect that lay before him, challenged Philip 

to decide their claims to the crown of France by ſingle com- 

bat; by an action of one hundred againſt one hundred, or 

by a general engagement. Philip replied with his uſual cool- 

neſs, that it did not become a vaſſal to challenge his liege 

lord; W Edward found it neceſſary to conclude a truce for 

one year '* 

This truce 6 would in all likelihood have been converted in- 
to a ſolid peace, and Edward would have dropped his claim, 
had not an unexpected circumſtance opened to him more 
promiſing views, and given his enterpriſing genuis a full op- 
portunity to diſplay itfelf. The count de Mountfort, the 
heir male of Britanny, had ſeized that duchy in oppoſition 
to Charles of Blois, the French king's nephew, who had 
married the daughter of the late duke. Senſible 
that he could expect no favour from Philip, 
Mountfort made a voyage to England, on pretence of ſoli- 
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citing his FTE to the earldom of Richmond, which had des 
volved to him by his brother's death; and then offering to 
do homage to Edward, as king of France, for the duchy of | 
Britanny, he propoſed a ſtriet alliance for * Tuppart of 
each other's pretenſions.. 
Little negociation was neceſſary to conclude: a. treaty be. 
tween two princes connected by their immediate intereſts. 
But the captivity of the count de Mountfort, which hap- 
pened ſoon after, ſcemed to put an end to all the advantages 
naturally to. be expected from ſuch an alliance. The affairs 
of Britanny, however, were unexpectedly-retrieved by Jane 
of Flanders, counteſs of Mountfort, the molt extraordinary 
woman of her time. Rouſed by the captivity of her huſ- 
band from thoſe. domeſtic cares to which ſhe had. hitherto 
confined. herſelf, ſhe boldly undertook to ſupport the fallen 
fortunes of her family. She went from place to 
' place, encouraging the garriſons, providing them 
with every thing neceſſary for ſubſiſtence, and concerting 
the proper plans of defence; and after having put the whole 
province in a good poſture, ſhe ſhut herſelf up in Henne- 
bone, where ſhe waited with impatience the arrival of thoſe 
ſuccours which Edward had promiſed her. 

Charles of Blois, anxious to make himſelf maſter of this 
important fortreſs, and Kill more to get poſſeſſion of the per- 
ſon of the counteſs, ſat down before the place with a great 
army, and conducted the attack with indefatigable induſtry, 
The deſence was no leſs vigorous. The beſiegers were re- 
pulſed in every aſſault. Frequent ſallies were made by the 
garriſon; and the counteſs herſelf being the moſt forward on 
all occaſions, every one was aſhamed not to exert himſelf to 
the utmoſt. The reiterated: attacks of the beſiegers, how- 
ever, had at length made ſeveral breaches in the walls; and 
it was apprehended that a general aſſault, which was dreaded 
every hour, might bear down the garriſon. It became neceſ- 
ſary to treat of a capitulation : and the biſhop of Laon was 
already engaged in a conference on that ſubject with Charles 
6 Tx 
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of Blois, when the counteſs, who had mounted a high tower, 
and was anxiouſly looking toward the ſea for relief, deſcried , 
ſome ſails at a diſtance, * Behold the ſuccours !” exclaimed . 
ſhez—*® the Engliſh ſuccours No capitulation.” They 
conſiſted of fix thouſand archers, and ſome cayalry; under 
the command of fir Walter Manny, one of the braveſt cap- 
tains of England; and having entered the harbour, and in- 
ſpired freſh courage into the garriſon, immediately allied 
ſorth, beat the beſiegers from their poſts, and obliged them 
to decamp /?. 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the troops under fir Walter 
Manny were found inſufficient for the ſupport of the counteſs 
of Mountfort, who was {till ready to be overpowered by num- 
bers. Edward therefore ſent over a reinforcement under. 
Robert of Artois, and afterwards went to her 
aſſiſtance in perſon. Robert was killed in the de- 
fence of Vannes: and Edward concluded a truce of three. 
years, on honourable terms, for himſelf and the counteſs. 
This truce, however, was of much ſhorter duration than 
the term ſpecified in the articles, and each monarch endea- 
voured to throw on the other the blame of its infraction. 
* he Engliſh parliament entered warmly into the 
quarrel, adviſed the king not to be amuſed by a | 
fraudulent truce and granted him ſupplies for the renewal of 
hoſtilities. The earl of Derby was ſent over for the protec- 
tion of Guienne, where he behaved with great 
gallantry; and Edward invaded Normandy with 
an army of thirty thouſand men. He took ſeveral towns, 
and ravaged the whole province, carrying his ex- 
curſions even to the gates of Paris. At length 
Philip advanced againſt him at the head of an hundred thou- 
ſand men: and Edward, afraid of being ſurrounded in the 
enemy's country, retreated towards Flanders ** | 
In this retreat happened the famous paſlage of the Somme, 
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which was followed by the ſtill more celebrated battle of 
Crefſy.—When Edward approached the Somme, he found 
all the bridges either broken down or ſtrongly guarded. An 
army of twenty thouſand men, under the command of Go- 
damar de Faye, was ftationed on the oppoſite bank; and 
Philip was advancing on him, at the fame time, from behind. 
In this extremity he was informed of a place that was ford- 
able: he haſtened thither, but ſaw de Faye ready to obſtruct 
his paſſage. A man of lefs refolution, or more coolneſs, 
would have heſitated : Edward deliberated not a moment, 
but threw himſelf into the river ſword in hand, at the head 
of his troops; drove the enemy from their ſtation, and pur- 
ſued them to a diſtance on the plain. Philip and his forces 
arrived at the ford, when the rear-guard of the Engliſh army 
was paſſing; and the riſing of the tide only prevented that 
incenſcd monarch from following them. On the lapſe of ſo 
few moments depended the fate of Edward !—and theſe, by 
his celerity, were turned from ruin into victory! yet if he 
had been unfortunate in his paſſage, or if the French army 
had arrived ſomewhat ſooner, how many pretended philoſo- 
phers would have told us that he was an inconſiderate prince, 
and the attempt would have been branded as abſurd !—So 
much, my dear Philip, does the reputation of events depend 
on ſucceſs, and the characters of men on the ſituations in 
which they are engaged. : 

Edward by his fortunate paſſage gained ſome ground of 
the enemy, as Philip was obliged to take his route by the 
bridge of Abbeville ; but he {till ſaw the danger of precipi- 
tating his march over the plains of Picardy, and of expoſing 
his rear to the inſults of the numerous cavalry, in which the 
French camp abounded. He therefore embraced the prudent 
reſolution of waiting the arrival of the enemy, and choſe his 
ground advantageouſly near the village of Creſſy; where he 
drew up his army in excellent order, and divided into three 
lines. The firſt line was commanded by the prince of Wales, 


commonly called the Black Prince, from the colour of his 
armour 3 
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armour; the ſecond by the earls of Arundel and Northamp- 
ton; and the king himſelf took the direction of the third, 
which was intended as an auxiliary force. The French army, 
which now conſiſted of above an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men, was alſo formed into three lines ; but as Philip 
had made a haſty and confuſed march from Abbeville, the 
troops were fatigued and diſordered. The firſt line, conſiſt- 
ing of fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs-bow men, was com- 
manded by Anthony Doria and Charles Grimaldi: the ſecond 
was led by the count d' Alencon ; ; and the king in 
perſon was at the head of the third. The battle be- 
gan about three o'clock, and continued till towards evening z 
when the whole French army took to flight, and was follow- 
ed and put to the ſword with great ſlaughter till the darkneſs 
of night put an end to the purſuit. Almoſt forty thouſand 
of the French were ſlain, among whom were many of the 
principai nobility, twelve hundred knights, and fourteen 
hundred gentlemen. On his return to the camp Edward 
flew into rhe arms of the prince of Wales, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in a remarkable manner.“ My brave fon |! ? 
cried he, * perſevere in your honourable courſe. You are 
« my ſon! for valiantly have you acquitted yourſelf to-day. 
c. You have ſhewn yourſelf worthy of empire *7.” 

This victory is partly aſcribed to ſome pieces of artillery, 
which Edward is ſaid to have planted in his front, and which 
gave great alarm to the enemy; but we cannot ſuppoſe 
they did much execution. The invention was yet in its in- 
fancy; and cannon were at firſt fo clumſy, and of ſuch dif- 
ficult management, that they were rather incumbrances than 
thoſe terrible inſtruments of deſolation which we now be- 
hold them. They had never before been made uſe of on any 
memorable occaſion in Europe. This may, therefore, be re- 
garded as the zra of one of the molt important diſcoveries 
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that has been made among men : a diſcovery which changed 
by degrees the whole military ſcience, and of courſe many 
circumſtances in the political government of Europe; which | 

as brought nations more on a level; has made ſucceſs i in 
war a matter of calculation ; and though ſeemingly contrived 
for the deſtruction of mankind, and the overthrow of em- 
pires, has in the iſſue rendered battles leſs bloody, and con- 
queſts leſs frequent, by giving greater ſecurity to ſtates, 
and e the paſſions of men leſs in the ſtruggle for 
victory. 

A weak mind is elated with the ſmalleſt ſuccefs :' a great 
Tpirit is little affected by any turn of fortune. Edward, in- 
ſtead of expecting that the victory at Creſſy would be im- 
mediately followed by the total ſubjection of the diſputed 
kingdom, ſeemed rather to moderate his views. He pru- 
denly limited his ambition to the conqueſt of Calais; by 
which he hoped to ſecure ſuch an eaſy entrance into France, 
as might aſterwards open the way to more conſiderable ad- 
vantages. He therefore marched thither with his victorious 
army, and preſented himſelf before the place. 

In the mean time David Bruce, king of Scotland, whom 
his countrymen had recalled, was ſtrongly ſolicited by his 
ally, Philip, to invade the northern counties of England. 
He accordingly aſſembled a great army, and carried his ra- 
vages as far as Durham. He was there met by queen 
Philippa, at the head of a body of twelve thouſand 
men, which ſhe committed to the command of lord Percy. 
A fierce engagement enſued ; ; and the Scots were broken 
and chaſed off the field with great ſlaughter. . Fifteen thou- 
ſand of them were ſlain, among whom were the chancellor 
and earl-marſhal. The king himſelf was taken priſoner, toge- 
ther with many of the principal nobility '?. 

As ſoon as Philippa had ſecured her royal priſoner, he 
groſſed the ſea at Dover, and was received in the Engliſh 
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camp before Calais with all the eclat due do Per rank, her 
merit, and her ſucceſs. This was the age of chivalry and 
gallantry. Edward's courtiers excelled in theſe accompliſh- 
ments no leſs than in policy and war; and the extraordinary 
qualities of the women of thoſe times, the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of reſpectful admiration, form the beft apology for 
the ſaperſtitious devotion which was then paid to 
- the ſofter ſex. Calais was taken, after an ob- 
ftinate ſiege of almoft twelve months. The inhabitants were 
expelled : and it was peopled anew with Engliſh ſubjeCts, 
and made the ſtaple of wool, leather, tin, and lead; the four 
chief commodities of England, and the only ones for which 
there was yet any demand in foreign markets. A 
truce was ſoon afterwards concluded with France, 
through the mediation of the pope's legate, and Edward re- 
turned in triumph to England *. | 
Here a few obſervations ſeem neceſſary. The great ſuc- 
cels of Edward in his foreign wars had excited a ſtrong emu- 
lation among the Engliſh nobility; and their animoſity againſt 
France, and reſpect to their prince, had given a new and 
more uſeful direction to that ambition, which had ſo often 
been turned by thoſe turbulent barons againſt the crown, or 
which diſcharged its fury on their fellow- ſubjects. This pre- 
vailing ſpirit was farther promoted by the inſtitu- 
tion of the military Order of the Garter, in emu- 
lation of ſome orders of knighthood, of a like nature, which 
had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Europe.—A ſtory 
prevails, though not ſupported by ancient authority, that 
Edward's miſtreſs, commonly ſuppoſed to be the counteſs of 
Saliſbury, dropped her-garter at a court ball ; that the king 
ſtooped, and took it up; when obſerving ſome of his courtiers 
to ſmile, as if they had ſuſpected another intention, he held 
up the trophy, and called out, Hon: ſoit qui mal y penſe : 
4 Evil to him that evil thinks,” And as every incident of 
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gallantry in thoſe times was magnified into a matter of im- 
portance, he inſtituted the Order of the Garter in comme- 
moration of this event, though not without political views, 
and gave theſe words as the motto of the order. Frivolous 
as ſuch an origin may ſeem, it is perfectly ſuitable to the 
manners of that age ; and, as a profound hiſtorian remarks, 
it is difficult by any other means to account either for the 
ſcemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, or the peculiar 
badge of the garter, which appears to have no reference to 
any purpoſe either of military uſe or ornament **. N 

A damp, however, was ſuddenly thrown over the trium- 
phant feſtivity of the Engliſh court, by a deſtructive pe ſti- 
lence, which about this time invaded Britain, after having 
deſolated the greateſt part of the earth. It made its appearance 
firſt in the north of Aſia; encircled all that vaſt continent; 
viſited Africa; made its progreſs from one end of Europe to 
the other; and is computed to have ſwept away near a third 
of the inhabitants in every country through which it paſſed, 
Above fifty thouſand perſons are ſaid to have periſhed by it 
in London alone. This grievous calamity, more than the 
pacihe diſpoſition of the princes, ſerved to proveng the truce 
between England and France. 


During this truce Philip de Valois died, without being 


able to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of France, which his unſuc- 
ceſsful war with England had thrown into much diſorder, 
This monarch had, during the firſt years of his reign, ob- 
tained the appellation of Fortunate, and acquired the cha- 
racter of Prudent : but he ill maintained either the one or 
the other; leſs indeed from his own fault, than becauſe he 
was overmatched by the ſuperior fortune and ſuperior genius 
of Edward. But the incidents in the reign of his ſon John, 
gave the French cauſe to lament even the calamitous times 
of Philip. John was diſtinguiſhed by many virtues, but par- 
ticularly by a ſcrupulous honour and fidelity. He was not 
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deficient in perſonal courage; but as he wanted that maſ- 
terly prudence and foreſight, which his difficult ſituation 
required, his kingdom was at the ſame time diſturbed by in- 
teſting commotions, and oppreſſed by foreign wars. 

The principal author of theſe calamities was Charles king 
of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad, and whoſe conduct fully 
entitled him to that appellation. He was deſcended from 
males of the blood royal of France. His mother was daugh- 
ter of Lewis X. and he had himſelf married a daughter of 
the reigning king; but all theſe ties, which ought to have 
connected him with the throne, gave him only greater power 
to ſhake and overthrow it. He ſecretly entered into a cor- 
reſpondence with the king of England and he ſeduced, by 
his addreſs, Charles, afterwards ſurnamed the Wiſe, the 
king of France's eldeſt ſon, and the firſt who bore the title 
of Dauphin, by the re- uniòn of the province of. Dauphiny 
to the crown. This young prince, however, made ſenſible 
of the danger and folly of ſuch connections, promiſed to 
make atonement for the offence by the ſacrifice of his aſſo- 
ciates. In concert with his father, he accordingly invited 
the king of Navarre, and other noblemen of the party, to a 
feaſt at Rouen, where they were betrayed into 
the hands of John, Some of the moſt obnoxious 
were immediately led to execution, and the king of Navarre 
was thrown into priſon. But this ſtroke of ſeverity in the 
French monarch, and of treachery in the Dauphin, was far 
from proving deciſive in reſtoring the royal authority. Phi- 
1ip of Navarre, brother to Charles the Bad, and Geoffrey 
d'Harcourt, put all the towns and caſtles belonging to that 
prince in a poſture of defence; and they had immediate re- 
courſe to England in this deſperate extremity **. 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which had always 
been ill obſerved on both fides, was now expired: ſo that 
Edward was at liberty to ſupport the French malcontents. 
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The war was again renewed; and after a variety of fortunes, 
but chiefly in favour of the Engliſh, an event happened which 
nearly proved fatal to the French monarchy. 

The prince of Wales, encouraged by the ſucceſs of the 
firſt campaign, took the field with an army of 
only twelve thouſand men; and with that ſmall 
body he ventured to penetrate into the hearr of France. 
.King John, provoked at the inſult offered him by this incur- 
fon, collected an army of ſixty thouſand combatants, and 
advanced by haſty marches to intercept his enemy. The 
prince, not aware of John's near approach, loſt ſome days, 
on his march, before the caſtle of Remorantin, and there- 
by gave the French monarch an opportunity of overtaking 
him. The purſuers came within fight at Mau- 
pertuis, near PoiCtiers ; and young Edward, ſen- 
ſible that his retreat was now become impracticable, prepared 
for battle with all the courage of a hero, and all the pru- 
dence of an experienced general. No degree of prudence 
or courage, however, could have ſaved him, had the king of 
France known how to make uſe of his preſent advantages. 
John's ſuperiority in numbers enabled him to ſurround the 
Engliſh camp, and by intercepting all proviſions, to reduce 
the prince to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſcretion. 
But the impatient ardour of the French nobility prevented 
this idea from ſtriking any of the commanders; ſo that they 
immediately took meaſures for the aſſault, with full aſſurance 
of victory. But they found themſelves miſerably miſtaken. 
The Engliſh adventurers received them with deſperate va- 
lour, put their army to flight, and wor their king pri- 
ſoner. 

The Black Prince, who had been carried away in purſuit 
of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely clear on his 
return, had ordered a tent to be pitched, and was repoling' 
himſelf after the toils of battle, when informed of the fate 
of the French monarch. John had long refuſed to ſurrender 
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himſelf to any one, but his © couſin the prince of Wales 2. 
Here commences the real, and unexampled heroiſm of young 
Edward—the triumph of humanity and moderation over in- 
ſolence and pride, in the heart of a young warrior, elated 
by as extraordinary and as unexpected ſucceſs as had ever 
crowned the arms of any commander. He came forth to 
meet the captive king with all the marks of regard and ſym- 
pathy; adminiſtered comfort to him amidſt his misfortunes z 
paid him the tribute of praiſe due to his valour ; and aſ- 
cribed his own victory merely to the blind chance of war, or 
to a ſuperior Providence, which controuls all the efforts of 
human force and prudence. He ordered a repaſt tv be pre- 
pared in his tent for the royal priſoner ; and he himſelf 
ſerved at the captive's table, as if he had been one of his 
retinue. All his father's pretenſions to the crown of France 
were now buried in oblivion. John in captivity received the 
honours of a king, which were refuſed him when ſeated on 
the throne of Clovis. His misfortunes, not his right, were 
reſpected: and the French priſoners, conquered by this ele- 
vation of mind, more than by the Engliſh arms, burſt into 
tears of admiration z which were only checked by the re- 
flection, that ſuch exalted heroiſm in an enemy muſt make 
him ke dangerous to the independency of their native 
country ** ; 

The prince of Wales cent his royal priſoner to Bour- 
deaux; and, after concluding a truce for two 
years, brought him over to England, Here the 
king of France, beſides the generous treatment which he 
met with, had the melancholy conſolation of meeting a bro- 
ther in affliction. The king of Scotland had been for eleven 
years a captive in the hands of Edward, whoſe ſuperior ge- 
nius and fortune had reduced at once the two neighbouring 
potentates, with whom he was engaged in war, to the con- 
dition of priſoners in his capital. Finding, however, that 
the conqueſt of Scotland was no wiſe advanced by the cap- 
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tivity of its ſovereign, Edward conſented to reſtore David 
Bruce to his liberty, fer the ranſom of one hundred thou- 
ſand marks ſterling ; and that prince delivered the ſons of 
all his principal nobility, as hoſtages for the payment. 

Meanwhile the captivity of the French monarch, joined 
to the preceding diſorders of 'the kingdom, had produced an 
almoſt total diſſolution of civil authority, and occaſioned the 
moſt horrible and deſtructive violences ever experienced in 
any age or country, The Dauphin, now about nineteen 
years of age, naturally aſſumed the reins of government 
during his father's captivity ; but although endowed with an 
excellent judgment, even in ſuch early years, he poſſeſſed 
neither experience nor ability ſufficient to remedy the pre- 
vailing evils. In order to obtain ſupplies, he aſſembled the 
ſtates of the kingdom. But that national afſem- 
bly, inſtead of ſupporting his adminiſtrations 
were themſelves ſeized with the ſpirit of licentiouſneſs; and 
Jaid hold of the preſent opportunity to demand limitations 
of the regal power, the puniſhment of paſt malverſations, 
and the liberty of the king of Navarre. Marcel, provoſt of 
the merchants of Paris, and firſt magiſtrate of that city, put 
himſelf at the head of the unruly populace; and from the 
violence and temerity of his character, puſhed them to com- 
mit the moſt criminal outrages againſt the royal authority. 
They detained the Dauphin in a kind of captivity : they 
murdered in his preſence Robert de Clermont and John de 
Conflans, mareſchals of France: they threatened all the 
other miniſters with the like fate; and when Charles, who 
had been obliged to temporize and diflemble, made his eſcape 
from their hands, they levied war againſt him, and openly 
erected the ſtandard of rebellion. The other cities of the 
kingdom, in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the Dauphin's 
authority; took the government into their own hands, and 
ſpread the contagion into every province. The wild ſtate 
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of nature ſeemed to be renewed in the boſom of fociety : 
every man was thrown looſe and independent of his fellow- 
Citizens. ; 


The nobles, whoſe inclinations led them to adhere to the 
crown, and were naturally diſpoſed to check theſe tumults, 


had loſt all their influence. The troops, who could no lon- 


ger be retained in diſcipline, by reaſon of the want of pay, 
throwing off all regard to their officers, ſought the means of 
ſubſiſtence by pillage and robbery ; and affociating with them 
all the diſorderly people, with whom that age abounded, in- 
feſted every quarter of the kingdom in numerous bodies. 
They deſolated the open country, burned and plundered the 
villages; and by cutting off all means of communication or 
ſubſiſtence, reduced to neceſſity even the inhabitants of the 
fortified towns. 


The peaſants, formerly oppreſſed, and now left unpro- 


tected by their maſters, became deſperate from their preſent 
miſery; and riſing every where in arms, carried to the laſt 
extremity thoſe diſorders, which were derived from the ſe- 
dition of the citizens and diſbanded ſoldiers. The gentry, 
hated for their tyranny, were every where expoſed to the 
violence of popular rage; and, inſtead of meeting with the 
reſpect due to their rank, became only, on that account, the 
object of more wanton inſult to the mutinous ruſtics. They 
were hunted like wild beaſts, and put to the ſword without 


mercy. Their caſtles were conſumed with fire, and level- 


ed with the ground ; while their wives and daughters were 
ſubject to violation, and then murdered. 


A body of nine thouſand of theſe ſavage boors broke into | 


Meaux, where the wife of the Dauphin, the dutcheſs of 
Orleans, and above three hundred other ladies, had taken 
ſhelter. The moſt brutal treatment and fatal conſequences 
were apprehended by this fair and helpleſs company; when 


the count de Foix and the capta! de Buche, with the aſſiſt- 


ance of only ſixty knights, animated with the true ſpirit of 
3 chivalry, 
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chivalry, flew to the reſcue of the ladies, and beat off the 
brutal and rapacious peaſants with great ſlaughter . | 

Amidlt theſe diſorders the king of Navarre made his el⸗ 
cape from priſon, and preſented a dangerous leader to the 
furious malcontents. He revived his pretenſions to the 
crown of France; but in all his operations he acted more 
like a captain of banditti than one who aſpired to be the 
head of a regular government, and who was engaged by his 
ſtation to endeavour the re-eſtabliſhment of order in the 
community. All the French, therefore, who wiſhed to re- 
ſtore peace to their deſolated country, turned their eyes to 
wards the Dauphin; who, though not remarkable for his 
military talents, daily gained by his prudence and vigilance, 
the aſcendant over his enemies. Marcel, the ſeditious pro- 
voſt of Paris, was flain in attempting to deliver that city to 
the king of Navarre. The capital immediately returned to 
its duty; the moſt conſiderable bodies of the mutinous pea- 
ſants were diſperſed, or put to the ſword; ſome bands of 
military robbers underwent the ſame fate, and France be- 
gan once more to aſſume the appearance of civil govern- 
ment. | 

Edward appeared to have a favourable opportunity of 
puſhing his conqueſts, during the confuſion in the Dauphin's 
affairs; but his hands were tied by the truce, and the ſtare 
of. the Engliſh finances made a ceſſation of arms neceſſary. 
The truce, however, no ſooner expired than he 


A. D. 1359. 
7 invaded France anew with the whole military 


force of England. He ravaged the country without oppoſi- 
tion; pillaged many towns, and levied contributions upon 
others; but finding that he could not ſubſiſt his army in a 
kingdom waſted by foreign and domeſtic enemies, he pru- 
dently concluded the peace of Bretigni, which 
ſcemed to ſecure eſſential advantages to his 
crown. By this peace, it was ſtipulated, that John ſhould 


A. D. 1360. 
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Wy three millions of crowns, of gold for his ranſom ; that 
ward ſhould for ever renounce all claim to the crown of . 
France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, Tou- 
raine, and Anjou, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors ; in exchange 
for which he ſhould receive the provinces of Poitou, Xain- 
tonge, PAngenois,. Perigord, the Limouſin, Quercy, Ro- 
vergue, I Angoumois, and other diſtricts in that quarter, to- 
gether with Calais, Guiſnes, Montreuil, and the county of 
Ponthieu, on the other fide of France; that the full ſove- 
reignty of theſe provinces, as well as of Guienne, ſhould 
be veſted 1 in the crown of England; and that France ſhould 
renounce all title to feudal Juriſdictian, homage, or appeal 
from them ** 


In TE TODD of this treaty, * king of France was re- 


ſtared to his liberty; but many difficulties ariſing with reſpeck 


to the execution of ſome of the articles, he took the honour- 


able reſolution of coming over to England in perſon 
in order to adjuſt them. His council endeavour- 
ed to diſſuade, him from this deſign, which they repreſented 


A. D. 1363. 


as raſh and impolitic; and inſinuated, that he ought to elude 


as far as poſſible the execution of ſo diſadvantageous a treaty. 


« Though juſtice and good faith,” replied, John, © were 


« baniſhed from the reſt of the earth, they ought {till to ro- 
ce tain their habitation in the breaſts of princes !” 
And he accordingly came over to his former 
lodgings in the Savoy; where. he ſoon after ſickened and 
died *?, 

John was ſucceeded in the throne of France by his ſon, 


A. D. 1364. 


Charles V. a prince educated in the ſchool of adverſity, and 


well qualified, by his prudence and experience, to repair the 


| loſſes which the kingdom had ſuſtained from the errors of 
his predeceſſors. Contrary to the practice of all the great 


princes of thoſe times, who held nothing in eſtimation but 
military courage, he ſeems to have laid it down as a maxim, 
never to appear at the head of his armies. He was the firſt 
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European monarch, that ſhewed the advantage of policy and ; 
foreſight over a raſh and precipitate valour. a 

Before Charles could think of counterbalancing ſo a 
a power as England, it was neceſſary for him to remedy the 
many diſorders to which his own kingdom was expoſed. 
He accordingly turned his arms againſt the king of Navarre, 
the great diſturber of France during that age; and he de- 
feated that prince, and reduced him to terms, by the valour 
and conduct of Bertrand du Gueſclin, one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed captains of thoſe times, whom Charles had the 
diſcernment to chuſe as the inſtrument of his 
victories. He alſo ſettled the affairs of Britanny, 
by acknowledging the title of Mountfort, and receiving ho- 
mage for his dominions. But much was yet to do. 

On the concluſion of the peace of Bretigni, a multitude 
of military adventurers, who had followed the proſperous 
fortunes of Edward, being diſperſed into the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of France, and poſſeſſed of ſtrong-holds, reſuſed to 
lay down their arms, or relinquiſh a courſe of Affe to which 
they were now accuſtomed, and by which alone they could 


A. D. 1365. 


earn a ſubſiſtence. They therefore aſſociated themſelves with 


the banditti, who were already inured to the habits of rapine 
and violence; and under the name of Companies and Com- 
Panions, became a terror to the peaceable inhabitants. Some 
Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of character were not aſham- 
ed to take the command of theſe ruffians, whoſe number 
amounted' to near forty thouſand, and who bore the appear- 
ance of regular armies rather than bands of robbers 9. As 
Charles was not able by force to redreſs ſo enormous a 
grievance, he was led by neceſſity, and by the turn of his 
character, to correct it by policy; to diſcover ſome method 
of diſcharging into foreign countries this dangerous and in- 
teſtine evil. And an occaſion now offered. 


Alphonſo XI. king of Caſtile, who took the city of Alge- 


30. Ibid , 
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ira from the 1 after a famous ſiege of two years, had 
been ſucceeded, in 1350, by his ſon Peter I. furnamed the 
Cruel; a prince equally perfidious, debauched, and bloody. 
He began his reign with the murder of his ſather's miſtreſs, 
Leonora de Guſman : his nobles fell every day the victims of 
his ſeverity: he put to death his couſin, and one of his na- 
tural brothers, from groundleſs jealouſy; and he cauſed his 
queen, Blanche de Bourbon, of the blood royal of France; 
to be thrown into priſon, and afterwards poiſoned, that he 
might enjoy in quiet the embraces of Mary de Padella, with 
whom he was violently enamoured, in” | 
Henry, count of Traſtamara, the king of Spain” 8 natu- 
ral brother, alarmed at the fate of his family, 
and dreading his own, took arms againſt the ty- 
rant; but having failed in the attempt, he fled into France 
| where he found the minds of men inflamed againſt Peter, on 
account of the murder of the French princeſs. He aſked 
permiſſion of Charles to enliſt the Companies in his fervicez 
and to lead them into Caſtile againſt his brother. The 
French monarch, charmed with the project, employed du 
Gueſclin in negociating with the leaders of theſe banditti. 
The treaty was ſoon concluded: and du Gueſclin having 
completed his levies, led the army firſt to Avignon, where 
the pope then reſided, and demanded, ſword in hand, abſo- 
lution for his ruffian ſoldiers, who had been excommuni- 
cated, and the ſum of two hundred thouſand livres, for their 
ſubſiſtence, The firſt was readily promiſed him; but ſome 
difficulty being made with reſpect to the ſecond, du Gueſclin 
replied, © My fellows, I believe, may make a ſhift to do 
ic without your abſolution : but the money is abſolutely ne- 
© ceſſary. His Holineſs now extorted from the inhabitants 
of the city and its neighbourhood the ſum of one hundred 
thouſand livres and offered it to Gueſclin. * It is not my 
te purpoſe,” ſaid that generous warrior, & to oppreſs the 
« innocent people. The pope and his cardinals can ſpare 
ic me double the ſum from their own pockets. I therefore 
Vol. I. 11 © infiſty 
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« inſiſt, that this money be reſtored to the owners: and if I 
4 hear they are defrauded of it, I will, myſelf return from 
-* © the other fide of the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make 
te them reſtitution.” The pope found the neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting, and paid from his own treaſury the ſum demanded **. 
Thus hallowed by the bleſſings, and enriched by the fpoils 
of the church, du Gueſclin and his army proceeded o on their 
expedition ! 

A body of experienced and hardy ſoldiers, conducted by 
ſo able a general, eaſily prevailed over the king of Caſtile, 
whole . e were ready to join the enemy againſt their op- 
preſſor. Peter fled from his dominions, took 
ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the protection of 
the Black Prince, whom the king of England had invefted 
with the ſovereignty of the ceded provinces, under the title 
of the principality of Aquitaine. The prince promiſed his 
aſſiſtance to the dethroned monarch ; and having obtained his 
father's conſent, he levied an army, and ſet out on his en- 
| terprize. 

The firſt lofs which Henty of Traſtamara fuffered from 
the interpoſition of the prince of Wales, was the recalling 
of the Companies from his ſervice : and ſo much reverence 
did they pay to the name of Edward, that great numbers of 
them immediately withdrew from Spain, and enliſted under 
his ſtandard. Henry, however, beloved by his new ſubjects, ' 
and ſupported by the king of Arragon, was able to meet 
the enemy with an army of one hundred thouſand men, 
three times the number of thoſe commanded by the Black 
Prince; yet du Gueſelin, and all his experienced officers, 
adviſed him to delay a deciſive action; ſo high was their bpi- 
nion of the valour and conduct of the Engliſh hero ! — But 
Henry, truſting to his numbers, ventured to give Edward 
battle on the banks of the Ebro, between Najara and Nava- 
tetté; where the French and Spaniards were defeated, with 
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the" lofs of above twenty thouſand men; and du Gus ſelia 
and other officers of diſtinction taken priſoners. All Caſtile 
ſubmitted to the victor: Peter was reſtored to the throne; 
and Edward returned to Guienne with his uſual glory; hav- 
ing not only overcome the greateſt general of his age; but 
reſtrained the moſt blood-thirſty tyrant from CY ven- 
geance on his priſoners *?. 

But this gallant warrior had ſoon reaſon to repent his con= 
nections with a prince like Peter; loſt to all ſenſe of virtue 
and honour. That ungrateful monſter refuſed the ſtipulated 
pay to the Engliſh forces. Edward abandoned him. He 
treated his ſubjects with the utmoſt barbarity ; their animo= 
ſity was rouſed againſt him; and du Gueſclin, having ob- 
tained his ranſom, returned to Caftile with the count of 
Traſtamara, and ſome forces levied anew in France. They 
were joined by the Spaniſh malcontenrs; and having no 
longer the ſuperior genius, and the ſuperior fortune of the 
Black Prince to encounter, they gained a complete victory 
over Peter in the neighbourhood of Toledo. The 
tyrant now took refuge in a caſtle, where he was 
ſoon after beſieged by the victors, and taken priſoner, in 
endearouring to make his eſcape: He was conducted to his 
brother Henry; againſt whom he is faid to have ruthed; in 
a tranſport of rage, diſarmed as he was. Henry flew him 
with his own hand, in reſentment of his cruelties; and, 
though a baſtard, was honoured with the crown of Caſtile, 
which he tranſmitted to his poſterity 3; | 

In the mean time the affairs of the Black Prince were 
fallen into ſome diforder. He had involved himſelf ſo mucti 
in debt by his Spanith expedition, that he found it neceffary; 
on his return, to impoſe on his foreign principality a new tax, 
which ſome of the nobility paid with extreme reiuctance; 
and to which others abſolutely refuſed to ſubmit. T hey car- 
ricd their complaints to the king of France, ts their lord 
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ent 5 and, as the renunciations agreed t to in the y 
of Bretigni had never been made, Charles ſeized this oppor- 
tunity, to renew his claim of ſuperiority over the Eng- 
liſh provinces . In this reſolution. he was encouraged 
by the declining years of Edward III. and the languiſhing 
ſtate of the prince of Wales's health : he therefore ſent the 
prince a ſummons to appear in his court at Paris, and juſtify 
his conduct towards his vaſſals. The prince replied, that 
he would come to Paris, but it ſhould be at the head of 
ſixty-thouſand men. War was renewed between France 
and England, and with ſingular reverſe of fortune. The 
low ſtate of the prince of Wales's health not permitting 
him to exert his uſual activity, the French were victorious 
in almoſt every action; and when he was obliged, 
by his increaſing infirmities, to throw up the com- 
mand, and return to his native country, the affairs of the 
Engliſh went to total ruin on the continent. They were 
ſtript in a few years of all their ancient poſſeſſions in France, 
except Bourdeaux and Bayonne z and of all their conqueſts, 
except Calais. | | 
Theſe misfortunes abroad were followed by the decay of 
the king's authority at home. This was chiefly occafioned 
by his extravagant attachment to Alice Pierce, a young lady 
of wit and beauty, whoſe influence over him had given fuch 
general difguſt, as to become the object of parliamentary 
remonſtrance. The indoſence naturally attendant on years 
and infirmities, had alſo made Edward reſign the adminiſ- 
tration into the hands of his ſon, the duke of Lancaſter, 
whoſe unpopular manners and proceedings weakened ex- 
tremely the affections of the Engliſh to their ſovereign. 
© 14 Meanwhile the prince of Wales died ; leaving 
behind him a character adorned with every emi- 
nent virtue, 4nd which would throw luſtre on the moſt ſnin- 
Ig period of ancient or modern SOPs The king ſurvived 
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that melancholy 3 only about twelve months. He 


expired in the ſixty- fifth year of his age, and the 
fifty-firſt of his reign; one of the longeſt and 
moſt glorious in the Engliſh annals. His latter days were 
indeed ſomewhat obſcured, by the infirmities and the follies 
of old age; but he was no ſooner dead, than the people of 
England were ſenſible of their irreparable loſs, and poſterity 


A. P. 1377 


confiders him as the en wad molt: hn; prince 


of his time. 

The domeſtic government of Edward was even more 
worthy of admiration than his foreign victories. By the pru- 
dence and vigour of his adminiſtration, England enjoyed a; 
longer term of interior peace and tranquillity than it had been 
bleſt with in any former period, or than it experienced for 
many ages after, He gained the affections of the great, yet 
curbed their licentiouſneſs. His affable and obliging beha« 


viour, his munificence and generoſity, made them ſubmit 


with pleaſure to his dominion; his valour and conduct made 
them ſucceſsful in moſt military enterprizes z and their un- 
quiet ſpirits, directed againſt a public enemy, had no leiſure 
to breed thoſe private feuds to which they were-naturally ſo 
much diſpoſed, This internal tranquillity was the chief be- 
nefit that England derived from Edward's continental expe- 
ditions; and the miſeries of the reign of his ſucceſſor made 
the nation fully ſenſible of the value of the bleſſing. 

But before I ſpeak of the adminiſtration of: Richard IT, 
the unhappy ſon of the Black Prince, I muſt carry forward 
the affairs of the German empire. At preſent, however, it 
will be proper to obſerve, That the French monarch, Charles 
V. whoſe prudent conduct had acquired him the ſurname of 
Wiſe, died foon after Edward III. while he was attempting 
to expel the Engliſh from the few places which they ſtill re- 
tained in France, and left his kingdom to a minor ſon of the 
ſame name, Charles VI. fo that England and, France were 
now both under the government of minors. And der expe· 
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LIAN STATES, from the Election of LAW Fenn to the | 
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E now, my PEE Philip, approach to that æra in the 

hiſtory of the German empire, when the famous con- 
ſtitution, called the Golden Bull, was eſtabliſned; which, 
among other things, ſettled the number and the rights 1 
the electors, as yet uncertain and productive of many diſ- 
orders. n 
Henry VII. as you haye already ſeen, ſtruggled hard to 
recover the ſovereignty of Italy; but he died before he was ; 
able to accompliſh his purpoſe, His death was followed by N 
an interregnum of fourteen months, which were employed 
in the intrigues of Lewis of Bavaria, and of Frederic the, 
Handſome, duke of Auſtria, Lewis was elected 
by the greater number of the princes ; but F re⸗ 
deric being choſen and ſupported by a ſaction, diſputed the 
empire with him. A furious civil war, which long defolated 
both Italy and Germany, was the conſequence of this oppo- 
ſition. At laſt the two competitors met near 
Muldorf, and agreed to decide their important. 
diſpute by thirty champions, fifteen againſt fifteen. The 
champions accordingly engaged in preſence of both armies, 
and fought with ſuch fury, that in a ſhort time not one of 
them was left alive. A general action, followed, in which 
the Auſtrians were worſted. But this victory was not de- 
cifive. Frederic ſoon repaired his loſs, and even ravaged 
Bavaria. The Payarian aſſembled a powerful 
army, in order to oppoſe his rival; and the bat; 
tle of Vechivis, in which the duke of Auſtria was taken 
prifoner, fixed the imperial crown on the head of Lewis V., 
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During the courſe of theſe ſtruggles was fought, between 
the Swiſs and Auſtrians, the memorable battle of Morgait; 
which eſtabliſhed the liberty of Swiſſerland, as the victory 
of Marathon had formerly done that of Greece : and At- 
tic eloquence only was wanting to render it equally famous. 
Sixteen hundred Swiſs, from the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, defeated an. army of twenty thouſand Au- 
ſtrians, in paſſing the mountains near Morgart, in 1315, and 
drove them out of the country with terrible ſlaughter. The | 
alliance which theſe three cantons had entered into for the 
term af ten years, was now converted into a perpetual league; 
and the other cantons occaſionally joined in it *, 

Lewis V. had no ſooner humbled the duke of Auſtria than 
a new antagoniſt ſtarted up: he had the pope to encounter. 
"The reigning pontiff at that time was John XXII. who had 
been elected at Lyons in 1315, by the influence of Philip 
the Long, king of France. John was the ſon of a cobler, 
and-one of thoſe men who, raiſed to power by chance or 
merit, are haughty in proportion to the meanneſs of their 
birth. He had not hitherto, however, interfered i in the af- 
fairs of the empire 'F but now, all at once, he ſet himſelf up 
as its judge and maſter. He declared the elec- 
tion of Lewis void : he maintained, that it was $ 
the right of the ſovereign pontiff to examine and confirm 
the election of emperors; that the government, during a va- 
cancy, belonged to him: and he commanded the emperor, 
by virtue of his apoſtolic power, to lay afide the imperial en- 
ſigns, until he ſhould receive permiſſion from the Holy See 
to reaſſume them *. | 

Several attempts were made by Lewis towards a reconci- 
liation with his Holineſs, but in vain: the proud pontiff 
was inflexible, and would liſten to no reaſonable conditi- 
ons. The emperor, therefore, jealous of the independency 
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of his crown, endeavoured to ſtrengthen his intereſt . both 
in Italy and Germany. He continued the government of 
Milan in the family of the Viſconti, who were rather maſ- 
ters than magiſtrates of that city; and he conferred the g- 
yernment of Lucca on Caſtruccio Caſtruccani, 2 celebrated 
captain, whofe life is pompouſly written by Machiavel. The 
German princes were moſtly in his intereſt, and no leſs 1 
tous than he of the dignity of the empire. = 
Enraged at ſuch firmneſs, pope John excommunicated 
and depoſed the emperor Lewis, and endeavour- 
| ed to get Charles the Fair, king of France, elect- 
ed in his room. But this attempt miſcarried. None of 
the German princes, except Leopold of' Auſtria, came to the 
place appointed for an interview with the French monarch ;* 
and the imprudeat and ambitious Charles returned chagrin, 
ed and diſappointed into his own dominions *, | 
Thus freed from a dangerous rival, the emperor marched 
* into Italy, in order to eſtabliſh his authority in 
; that country. He was crowned at Milan, and af 
terwards at Rome; where he ordered the following procla- 
mation to be made three times by an Auguſtine friar : “ Is 
d there any one who will defend the cauſe of the prieſt of 
„ Cahors, who calls himſelf pope John ?”—And no perſon 
appearing, ſentence was immediately pronounced 
againſt his Holineſs. Lewis declared him con- 
victed of hereſy, deprived him of all his dignities and bene- 
fices, and delivered him over to the ſecular power, in order 
to ſuffer the puniſhment of fire ; and Peter Rainaucci, a, 
Neapolitan Cordelier, was created Pope under the name of 
Nicholas V *. | 
But Lewis, notwithſtanding this mighty parade, was ſoon 
obliged, like his predeceſſors, to quit Italy, in order to quell 
the troubles of Germany; ; and pope John, chough a refugee 
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on the banks of the Rhone, recovered his authority in Rome. > 
The Imperialiſts were expelled the eĩty; and Ni- 
cholas V. the emperor's pope, was carried to Avig- 
non where, with a rope about his neck, he publicly implored 
forgiveneſs of his rival, and ended his days in a priſon *% 
The emperor, in the mean time, remained in peace at 
Munich, having ſettled the affairs of Germany. But he 
ſtill lay under the cenfures of the church, and the pope 
continued to ſolicit the princes of the empire to revolt againſt © 
him. Lewis was preparing to aſſemble a general council, 
in order to depoſe his Holinefs a ſecond time, 
when the death of John made ſuch a meaſure” 
unneceſſary, and relieved the emperor from all dread of the 
ſpiritual thunder. This turbulent pope, who firſt invented 
the taxes for diſpenſations and mortal ſins, died immenſely 
rich. He was ſucceeded in the papacy by James Fournier, 
ſurnamed the White We who aſſumed ** name of 
Benedict XII . 

The new pope, who ſeemed deſirous to tread in the ſteps 
of his predeceflor, confirmed all the bulls which had been 
iſſued by John againſt, the emperor. But Lewis had now 
affairs of more importance to engage his attention than 
thoſe important fulminations. John of Luxemburg, ſecond 
ſon of the king of Bohemia, had married Margaret, fur- 
named Great Mouth, heireſs of Carinthia; and that princeſs 
accuſing her huſband of impotency, a biſhop of Friſingen 
diffolved the marriage, and ſhe eſpouſed the margraye of 
Brandenburg, ſon of the emperor Lewis, who readily con- 
ſented to a match that added Tyrol and Carinthia to the poſ- 
ſeſſions of his family. This marriage produced a war be- 
tween the houſes of Bavaria and Bohemia, which laſted only 
one year, but occaſioned abundance of blood- 
= | . Fo. | A. D. 13 565 
ſned; and the parties came to a very ſingular | 
accommodation. John of Luxemburg confeſſed that his 


A. D. 1330. 


A. D. 1334. 
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wiſe had reaſon to forſake him, renounced all claim to her, | 
and ratified her n with the are of en 
burg. 

This ae being ſettled, Lewis exerted all his endeavours | 
to appeaſe the domeſtic troubles. of the empire, which were 


ſil kept alive by the intrigues of the pope; and notwith- _ 


ſtanding all the injuries and inſults he had fuſtained, he made 
ſeveral attempts towards an accommodation with the Holy 
Ser. But theſe negociations being rendered ineffectual by 
the influence of France, the princes of the empire, eccle- 
is 994 faſtical as well as ſecular, aſſembled at Frankfort, 
and eſtabliſhed that famous conſtitution, by which 
it was irrecoverably fixed. That the plurality of the ſuffra- 
ges of the electoral college confers the empire, without 
4 the conſent of the Holy Sce; that the pope has no ſu- 
< periority over the emperor of Germany, nor any right to 
& approve or reject his election; and that to maintain the 
< contrary is high-treaſon. They alſo refuted the abſurd 
claim of the popes to the government of the empire during 
2 vacancy ; and declared, That this right appertains, by an- 
cient cuſtom, to the count Palatine of the Rhine ?. 

Germany now enjoyed for ſome years what it had ſeldom 
known, the bleſlings of peace; which was again interrupted 
by the court of Avignon. Benedict XII. was ſucceeded in the 
papacy by Clement VI. a native of France, and ſo haughty 
and enterpriſing as to affirm that his “ predeceſſors did not 
r know what it was to be popes.” He began his ponti- 
ficate with renewing all the bulls iſſued againſt Lewis ; with 
naming a vicar-general of the empire in rer, and 
endeavouring to make all Italy ſhake off the emperor's au- 
thority. 

Lewis, ſtill defirous of an accommodation with the Holy 
See, amidit all theſe acts of enmity, ſent ambaſſadors to 
the court of Avignon. But the conditions preſcribed by 


8. I. de Duverdbeurs. 9. Heiſs, liv. it. chap. 26. 
his 
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his Holineſs were ſo unreaſonable, that they were rejected 
with diſdain by a diet of the empire, as an inſult upon 
the imperial dignity. Clement, more incenſed than ever at 


this inſtance of diſregard, fulminated new excommunications - 
A. D, 7 346. 5 f 


of St. Peter and St. Paul, cruſh him in = ad 5 5 
* that which is to come ! May the earth open and ſwallow - 
him alive; may his memory periſh, and all the elements 
« be his enemies; and may his children fall into the hands 


againſt the emperor. ' © May the wrath of ver 
ſays the enraged pontiff in one of his bulls, “a 


of his adverſaries, even in the ſight of their father. 


Clement iſſued another bull for the election of a new em- 
peror; and Charles of Luxemburg, margrave of Moravia, 
afterwards known by the name of Charles IV. ſon and heir 
of John, king of Bohemia, having made the neceſſary con- 
ceſſions to his Holineſs, was elected king of the Romans 


a faction. Lewis, however, maintained his 
authority till his death, which happened ſoon 25 


after the election of his rival; when Charles, rather by 
his money than his valour, got poſſeſſion of the e 


throne. 


While theſe nb 4d were tranſacting in 3 a fin- 
gular ſcene was exhibited in Italy. N icholas Rienzi, a pri- 
yate citizen of Rome, but an eloquent, bold, enterpriſing / 
man, and a patriot, ſeeing that city abandoned by the 


emperors and the popes, ſet himſelf up as the reſtorer of 
the Roman liberty and the Roman power. Proclaimed tri- 


bune by the people, and put in poſſeſſion of the Capitol, he 


declared all the inhabitants of Italy free, and denizens of 


Rome. But theſe convulſive ſtruggles of long-expiring ſree- 
dom, like many others, proved ineffectual. Rienzi, who 


ſtyled himſelf © the ſevere though merciful' Deliyerer of 
“ Rome, the zealous Aſſertors of the Liberties of Italy, and 
- 6 the Lover of * Mankind,“ as he attempted to imitate the 
to. Annal, de I Emp. tom. ii. 

Gracchi, 
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Gracchi, met the ſame is un murdered by the. ns. | 
faction „„ 

A ſcene no leſs; ry was „dont this time 3 
bited at Naples. The kingdom of Naples and Sicily ſtin 
continued to be ruled by foreigners. Naples was governed 
hy the houfe of 8 and Sicily by that of Arragon. Ro- 
eu in | his attempt | 10 1 recoyer poſſeſſion, of Sicily, had made 
Naples a flouriſhing kingdom. He died 1343, and left his, 
crown to Joan his grand-daughter, who had married her re- 
lation Andrew, brother to Lewis of Avjou, elected king of 
Hungary; a match which ſeemed to cement the happineſs 
and proſperity of that houſe, but proved the ſcource of all its 
misfortunes. Andrew pretended to reign in his own right 3 
and Joan, though but eighteen years of age, inſiſted that he 
fhould only be conſidered as the queen's huſband. AF Falls. 
cifcan friar, called Brother Robert, by whoſe advice Andrew 
was wholly governed, lighted up the flames of hatred and 
diſcord between the royal pair; and the Hungarians, of whom 
Andrew's court was chiefly compoſed, excited the jealouſy; - 
of the Neapolitans, who conſidered them as barbarians. It 
was therefore reſolved, in a council of the queen's favourites, 
to put Andrew to death. He was accordingly ſtrangled in 
his wife's antichamber.: and Joan married the prince of Ta- 
rentum, who had been publicly accuſed of the murder of 
her huſband, and was well known to have been concerned 
in that bloody deeds How ſtrong a preſumption of her own, 
guilt ! 

In the mean time Lewis king of Hungary, brother to the 
murdered Andrew, wrote to Joan, that he would revenge 
the death of that unfortunate prince on her and her accom- 
. plices. He accordingly ſet out for Naples by 

the way of Venice and Rome. At Rome he pub- 
liely accuſed Joan, before the tribune Rienzi; who, during 


AD 


11. 14. ibid. 
the 
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: the exiſtence of his tranſitory power, beheld” ſeveral” wee 
k appealing to his tribunal, as 'was cuſtomary in the tim 
the ancient republic. Rien# however defined giving hi N. 
| Bon z 3 a moderation by which he at leaſt gave one example of 
his prudence: and Lewis advanced towards Naples: carrying 
along with him A black ſtandard,” on which was painted the 
1 moſt ſtriking circumſtances of Andrew's murder · He order- 


. ed a prince of the blood, and one of the accomplices in the 


regicide, to be beheaded. | Joan and her huſband fled” into 

Provence; where finding herſelf utterly abandoned by her 
ſubjects, ſhe waited on Pope Clement VI. at Avignon, aTity 
5 of which ſhe was ſovereign, as Counteſs of Provence, and 
which ſhe ſold to that poritiff, together with its territories, 
for eighty thouſand florins'i in gold, which a celebrated hiſto- 

rian tells us were never paid. Here ſhe pleaded her'caufe in 
perſon before' the pope, and was acquitted. But perhaps 
| the defire of poſſeſſing Avignon had ſome influence upon the 
judgment of his Holineſs. 

Clement's kindneſs did not ſtop here. In order to engage 
che king of Hungary to quit Naples, he propoſed that Joan 
ſhould pay him a ſum of money; but as ambition or avarice 
had no ſhare in Lewis's enterprize, he generoufly replied, 
« I am not come hither to ſell my brother's blood, 


D. 
« but to revenge it!“ and as he had partly ef- II 


fected his purpoſe he went away ſatisfied, though the king- 


dom of Naples was in his power **. Joan recovered her do- 
| minions, but only to become more wretched, Of her un- 
happy fate, I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſpeak. 


We muſt now return to the affairs of the emperor 


| Charles IV. This prince, who was equally diſtinguiſhed by 
| his weakneſs and pride, had no ſooner ſettled the affairs of 
Germany than he went to receive the imperial 

crown at Rome, where he behaved in a manner 
more pulilanimous than any of his predeceſſors. The coro- 


A. D. 1355. 


13. Villani, lib. xii. 
nation 


nation ceremony was no ſooner performed than he retired 
without the walls, in conſequence of an agreement which he 
had made with the pope ; though the Romans came to offer 
him the government of their city, as his hereditary right, 
and entreated him to re-eſtabliſh. their ancient liberty. He 
told the deputies he would deliberate on the propoſal. But 
being apprehenſive of ſome treachery, he ſneaked off in the 
evening, under pretence of going to take the diverſion of 
hunting. And he afterwards ratified and confirmed many 
promiſes extorted from him by Clement VI. very much to the 
prejudice of the empire in Italy“. 
The poet Petrarch, ſo highly celebrated for his love-verſes, 
7 "0 5 wrote a letter to Charles upon this occaſion, in 
which are found theſe ſpirited words:“ You 
© have then promiſed upon oath, never to return to Rome 
c What ſhameful conduct in an emperor, to be compelled 
« by a prieſt to content himſelf with the bare title of Cæſar, 
« and to exile himſelf for ever from the habitation of the 
© Czfars! to be crowned emperor, and then prohibited 
© reigning, or acting as head of the empire — What an in- 
«& ſult upon him who ought to command the univerſe, to be 
« no longer maſter of himſelf, but reduced to obey his own 
« yaſſal '*,”” 

This emperor ſeemed to have renounced entirely the po- 
litics of his predeceſſors; for he not only diſcouraged and 
rejected the proffers of the Ghibelines, but affected to treat 
them as enemies to religion, and actually ſupported the 
Guelphs. By theſe means he procured the favour of the pope 
and his dependents, who flattered him with the moſt ful ſome 
adulation; but the Italians in general viewed him with con- 

tempt, and the greateſt part of the . towns attached to the 
empire ſhut their gates againſt him. At Cremona he was 
obliged to wait two hours without the walls, before he re- 
ceived the anſwer of the magiſtrates ;z who, at laſt, only 


13. Fleury, tom. xx. liv. 96. 14. De Vit. Solit. lib. ii. 
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per- 
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permitted him to enter as a Gags rangers, without arms 


or retinue . 

Charles IV. aa a more reſpectabię G | after ths re- 
turn to Germany, The number of edleftorates had bern 
fixed ſince the time of Henry VII. more by cuſtom than by 


laws, but not the number of electors. The duke of Bavaria 


preſumed he had a right to elect as well as the count Pala- 
tine, the elder branch of their family; and the younger 
brothers of the houſe of Saxony believed themſelves entitled 


to vote as well as the elder. The emperor therefore reſolveil 


to ſettle theſe points, that due ſubordination might take 


place, and future elections be conducted without confuſion - 
or diſorder. For this purpoſe he ordered a diet to be aſſem- 


| bled at Nuremburg, where the famous conſtitution, called 
the Golden Bull, was eſtabliſhed, in the preſence, and with 
the conſent of all the princes, biſhops, abbots, and the de- 
puties of the imperial cities. * 


The ſtyle of that celebrated charter partakes ſtrongly of 


the ſpirit of the times. It begins with an apoſtrophe to Satan, 


anger, pride, luxury; and it ſays, that it is neceſſary the num- 


ber of electors ſhould be Seven, in order to oppoſe the Seven 
mortal fins. It ſpeaks of the fall of all the angels, of a 
heavenly paradiſe, of Pompey, and of Cæſar; and it aſſerts, 
that the government of Germany is founded on the threethe- 


ological virtues, as on the Trinity. The ſeven electors were, 4 
as formerly premiſed, the archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologne, 


and Triers, the king of Bohemia, the count Palatine, the duke 
of Saxony, and the margrave of Brandenburg. 

The imperial dignity,” Which of itſelf then conferred nelle 
real power, never ſhewed more of that luſtre which dazzles 
the eyes of the people than on the publication of this famous 
edict. The three eccleſiaſtical electors, all three arch chan- 
cellors, appeared in the proceſſion with the ſeals of the em- 
pire; the archbiſhop of Mentz carried that of Germany, the 


15, Barre, tom. ii, Spond. Conti Baron, tom. i. 
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Tay mo chat of Italy, and the. archi , 


7 . ; 2 of Arles, Provence, — — 
* How little power Charles had in Italy, we have already ſeen. 


granting to the pope. all the. lands claimed by the 


7 Holy See, he leſt the family of Viſconti in the quiet poſſeſs 


© fion of Milan and Lombardy, which they had uſurped from 


him, and the Venetians in that of Padua, Vicenza, and Ves 


- rona**, I muſt now return to the ceremonial. 


The duke of Luxemburg and Brabant, who Pa AS 1 


the king of Bohemia, as great cup-bearer, preſented the 


emperor with his drink, poured from a golden flagon into a 


cup of the ſame metal ; the duke of Saxony, as grand mar- 
5 "FOE appeared with a filver meaſure filled with oats ; the 
leftor of Brandenburg preſented the emperor and empreſs 
ith water to waſh in 2 golden ewer, placed in a golden 


by baſon ; and the count Palatine ſerved up the victuals in gol- } 
den diſkes, in e * all the great officers of men em- 4 


pire 
The latter part of the reign of Charles IV. was diſtin- 


guiſhed by no remarkable tranſaCtion except the ſale of the 

imperial juriſdictions in Italy; which were again reſumed 

. and again fold. Charles, who was reputed a good 
D. 1378. 

prince, but a weak empercr, was ſucceeded in all 

his poſſeſſions and dignities by his ſon Winceſlaus,, whom I 


- ſhall afterward have occaſion to mention. We muſt now 


proceed to- the affairs of CRONE. ; remarking by the way, 
that Charles IV. was an g aeourager of letters, and founded 
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